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ed’itors’ preface 

« 

The object of the Oxford Library of Practical Theo- 
logy is to supj^ly some carefully considered teaching 
on matters of lleligion* to thal large^bodyof devout 
laymen who desire iustru<Tioit, b^t are attracted 
by the learned treatises^ which appeal to the theo- 
•log'ian. One of the needs of the time would seem 
to be, to translate the solid theological learning, 
of which there is no Jack, into the venifftailar of 
everyday practical religion ; and while steering a 
course between what is tilled plain teaching on 
the one hand and eri^dition on the other, to supply 
some sound and readable instrucUon to those* who 
reijiiire it, on the subjects included under the common 
title ‘ The C^iristiaii Religion,' liiat tliT^y may be 
ready always to gLe an answer to t'very man that 
asketh them a reason of the hope that is in them, 
with meekness and fear. 

The Editors, while not holding themselves pre- 
cluded from suggesting criticisms, have regarded their 
proper task as that of editing, and accordingly tliey 
have not interfered with the responsibility of each 
writer for his treatment of his own subject. 

VV^. C. E. N. 

D. S. 
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TiiRotiGTi the kindness of the Editors and Publishers 
the writer has been pe^^mitted to contribute to the 
Oxford Library of Practical lliieologyLth^ object of 
wlticli needs, perhaj)s, more consirfint recollection in 
i-egard to the present volume thryf to some others in 
the same series. It is not, on the one hand, a formal 
treatise appealing to the scientihe theologian, on the 
sacred subject wijth which it deals; nor, on the other, a 
manual merely of pastoral counsri of which ^in various 
forms such as the Ilev.^ Charles MarriotCs admirable 
Hints for Devotion^ or Dean Goulburn‘’s Personal 
llelifion^^oT the (chapters on intercession in the Rev. 
R. M, BensoDt’s Manual of Inicrccssorij Prayer^ or 
the Bishop of S. Andrew^s' InMrnctions hi the Devo- 
tional Life^ there is no lack. So far as the authoFs 
equipment for the task, undertaken with gireat diffi- 
dence, and carried out under circunfstances of Unex- 
pected anxiety and difficulty, has allowed, it js only 
an attempt to sup})ly some guidance and instruction .in 
the principles, conditions, and subject-matter of prayer 
to those devout and educated laymeiwrnd women who 
desire to improve by *»H?.g God*’s greatest gift of the 
]]ipwer of worship and communion with Himself. But, 
although this Library is one jntended, primarily, for 
the laity, there is reason to believe that it has been 
found useful by some *of the V^ergy also. .With the 
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view, more especially, of suggesting t > any of his 
younger brethren in the ministry, who may read tiiis 
volume, lines of thought and illustration in theii own 
pastoral instructions on prayer, a coiiiiderable number 
of carefully chosen references have been added in foot- 
notes, 

‘ Prayer ’ has been treated in its highest and most 
inclusive aspect as an ascen^^ of the mind, heart, and 
will of man to God. Under that aspect, all forms of 
converse with (xod, praise and thanksgiving, as well as 
confession, intercession, and petition for personal needs, 
are included under prayer by all the dee})est writers on 
the subject, both in ancient and modern times. 'l\) 
any one, who has made prajx'r a study, the nariies of 
S. Augustine, S. Th.>mas A(juinas, Hooker, Bisho]3S 
Andrewes, Jeremy Taylor, and Wilson, William Law, 
Dr. Pusey^ Dr. Liddon, and Archdeacon Hutchings 
would immediatel y occur. The author is persuaded that 
hardly any of the didiculties felt abou^^ prayer and its 
answer would ever have become the serious obstacles 
that they have been, and still are, if ordinary teaching 
had followed more closely the lines laid down by great 
writers in accordance with the mind of Holy Scripture 
and the primitive Church, and if it had dealt far less 
exclusively on the one department of asking God in 
supplication for what we feel we want. The true 
conception is ue far nobler, far w orthier of God, and, 
therefore, one by which the l^n’gkest and most generous 
instincts of our nature are satisfied. In this voluq^e 
the term is constantly used in its broader sense, although 
in parts such as chapters ii., Jii., xii., and xiix. it ik 
employed m the narrower meaning of petition only. 

It was felt desirable to dea’ carefully, and, it is 
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hoped, sympg^fchetically, with some of the difR^culties 
most deeply felt as to the theory aini efficacy of prayer. 
llead«rs whose faith is undisturbed can, if argument in 
xjonnexion with A>me of the most sacred hours and 
* memofies of lif6 is distasteful, proceed fronr^the first to 
the fourth chapter without breaking the continuity' of 
the book. For the sake of such readers an occasional 
reference has in later chapjers been me.de to the subject- 
matter of these earlier oiies. Jt is, h*qwever. to be 
remembered, that if we are * strong, ?we sliould share in 
bearing ‘the infirmities of thewe^ik,"^ and sympathy, 
without some knowlcdire of difficulties and how to meet 
them, wisely and tenderly, is of little avail. ^ 

(Constant use has been made in this volume of Holy 
Scripture, and, especially, of tluj* Psalter and the re- 
corded teaching of our l^ord Jesus Christ. ‘From the 
first book of the Bible to the last; in the bool^ of 
Genesis ii» less than in the book of l^Cvclation, man is 
seen in direct cymmimion with God.'^^ Tlnj more wc 
are brought into touch with the words of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, in whose Incarnation the mystery of 
prayer finds its final solution, and of the p.salMiists and 
prophets who anticipated, and of Apostles who’ de- 
veloped all that He revealed touching the comnjunion 
of man with God, the more also will our own jirayers 
be vitalised. No other means can supply the unseen 
power which comes forth from those tr^red jiages in 
answer to the touch of ^:jith guiding us at last to the 
Lord Himself. The secret of the abiding power of the 
ancient prayers of the Churchy and not least of our 
own English Book of Common Prayer, lies mainly in 

the fact that their writers were so saturated, with the 

» 

’’ BishoJ)*\Vestcott, Lessons from Worl^p. 159. 


^ Rom. XV. I. 
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hidden virtues of the Bible, that they o mid turn not 
only its words but its innermost sense into prayer.^ 
And, unless in our own prayers there is this coixi^tant 
^ reversion to type,' the development of devotion cannot 
be either p'U'e, strong, or true. ^ 

An effort has also been made throughout tliis book 
to exhibit the living connexion between prayer and 
the life of the Church Catholic, involving the com- 
munion of saints in Christ. In a book written for 
churchmen it seeiPed most suitable, with rare excep- 
tions, to gather only the teaching of those servants of 
God who, as churclimen themselves, have fully realised 
that, even in moments of the most direct and personal 
access to God, we still are praying as members the 
Divine Society, and 'Ure touching mysterious springs of 
energy affecting the life of the Body of Christ. But 
we do not forget that in Christian societies, separated 
from visible conimunion with the Catholic Church, 
there have been mastei's of prayer who have risen far 
higher than their self-imposed limitations, such as 
Richard Baxter, Jonathan P]dwards, Adolph Monod, 
George -Muller, William Arthur, and, in a most re- 
markable manner, William Milligan. 

On the no less vital connexion between the sacra- 
ments of the Church and corporate and personal 
devotions, much stress has been laid. The sense of the 
Divine preseirv^e, the vision of God. due to the reality 
of the central mystery of tl^i^union of our nature with 


^ Quotations from Holy Scriptures have been made as a rule from 
the Revised Version. In spiiC of some defects, the Revised Version is 
the most exact representation for us of those modes of conception which 
God was pleased to choose for conveying His truth to the world. See 
Bishop Westcott, Lessons f/Ofn Work, p. 169, and, generally, Some 
Lessok^ from the Revised Version of the New Testament. 
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the Divine irl^tlic ])ers()n of the Incarnate Word .^under- 
lies the true use of every one of the means of grace, 
eac]A)f which, in^distinctive ways ap{)ro|)riate i\) itself,.* 
/ iT^visters to that sense and strengthens it. To think 
too highly, if we think truly, of the Holy*EiH‘ha*rjst is 
impossible, but we do not really honour the Eucharist 
if the Divine service and the Litany are neglected, and 
(to use an ex})ression of ^the wrileF. own Ihshop) ‘we 
turn ‘"the Lord's day" into “^he Lord's hour."' It 
wds an ancLait rub* of the (’hurch, flot at all neglected 
iji Kngland during tlie middle ages* — at least on Sundays 
— to precede the Eucharistic celebration by one of the 
choir offices.^ We have, in many (|uarters, sadreason 
to regret the gradual disappearance of a ty])e of Eng- 
lish laymen devoted, althougl^ ii? no narrovT sense, to 
their own biaiich of tli^ Catholic Church. It was the 
use of the I'rayer Book, a.v (i iC'liolr^ by which those 
noble, un?;elfisb characters were bracefl and trained for 
their woik, and if such use is now* considered to be 
‘ old-fashioned,' w e can hardly be surprised that suc- 
cessors are not forthcoming to a generation of some of 
the most devoted servants that the Church iti any age 
of its history has ever possessed. 

Many illustrations of the pow'cr of prayer, and many 
counsels from men who have learnt that power in Die 
school of Christ, will be found in these [lages. Some 
of these may, po.ssibly, find in this book a position 

’ In Mabkell’b Aiicieiil Church of England, pp. 224, 

225, and notes, and Chriblc)j)licr \\ v.i.l-wnnh's uMtdi<oval Services in 
Ek^/and, p. 63, some of the evidence that the laily attended niattins 
and also evensong on Sundays, as well the Mass, will be found. In 
the Mirronr of oure Ladyc (1530) (compiled for the use of the sisters 
of the nunnery of Syon, in A^lddlesex), a reason given for singing the 
Athanasian Creed at Prime is that * people use at that time most to 
come to church.’ 
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ratlic'r .more permanent than in the forrnvS^ln winch tliey 
originally appeared. Others taken from ^reat masters, 
„j:)atristi'c, medijeval, and Anglo-Catholic, may pePhaps 
lead some readers to travel farther along pathwa_^,pf* 
devotion an*^ teaching, bv which they wonld be edabled 
to penetrate, more deeply than the jmesent writer can 
lead them, into I he innermost sanctuary of communion 
with God. It has been hopeni also that such illnstra- 
tiori from his-iory and i‘X])erience may enable some to 
realise more iinnly^lhat our God ‘is a (iod Who, sc%n 
under the condilions of human life, does answer ])rayer,' 
To liave had one\s thoughts occnpi(‘d for nearly 
three ytars on a book dealing with sonu' of the deepest 
sjnmigs of the spiritual lif; and cha»*acter, involving 
questions \viiich aflcf^; relations of a most sacred kimi 
betw(*en God and man and rpan wiih man, inviting, 
pos^bly, some expecl.it ions of em‘oiirag('ment and 
guidance which may be disa[)pointed, must, aA he close s 
his task, fill the wriba* wilJi a sense -af his own un- 
worthiness to have attempted to offer to his readers any 
such help at all. lie can oidy venture humbly to say 
with S. Francis de Sales, when that great servant of our 
Lord at last consented to ]>ublish tlie work whicli still 
cheers and guides many a t'hristian soul, ^b’or the rest, 
my dear reader, it is true that I write of the devout 
life without being myself devout, but certainly not 
without the desfre to become so ; and it is this desire 
which gives me courage to ji-i^rertake to instruct you. 
For as a famous learned man saiil • A good way ,to 
learn is to study, a betCer way is to hear, ])ut the best 
way is to teach. ^ 

a! j. worllfdge. 

K An(lrcw\s iJajf, 190J. 
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THE NATUKE AND THE NE<*^ESSITY\()E PRAYER 

Si 111 on (rod as tlio most all iiiiierior causes in tli(‘ 
w orld ai-e rlejieiideni ; and the higlitn- any cause is, tlie 
more it covetetli to impart virtue unto things beneath 
it ; liow’ slmuld any kind of service we do or cai^ do 
find ^Teat('r acce})tance than ])rayer;, which sliewetli our 
congirreijce wutj^ Him in desiring that wherewith flis 
very nature dotli most delight ? t ^ 

lIooKEu, Ijiu\s of Ecc!f:mist}ral v. xxiii. 

• 

A. 'r/ic naturv of pr(i>fcr. 

f. Its greatness and its solrjynit?/. 

1. Thk ii)cstini<‘i])le value of some of tlu‘ g'lvatest of 
blessings is often discovered only when, for the time, 
they a,i’e tost, nnd, even now and liere, this hds some- 
times been experienced with regaixl to that faculty for 
effective coinnumication with God which, in its deepest 
sense, is expressed l)v }n’ayer. Tlie faciiliy is one w hich 
depends, like all faculties of our being*, for its vitality 
and grow th, on our fidelity lo the trus|^ committed to 
our keeping, our intelligence, and our increasing sense 
of its value tested by using :t. In this respect it forms 
no j^xception to any of the other faculties — pliysic^d, 
mental, moral, oi* spiritual — witji which God has en- 
dowed us. Yet, at the best, any real care and diligence 
in the training of this facility is rm*e. From childhood 
to old age it remains tQ 9 often almost undeveioped. 
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Not iiifrequently a capacity, full in ea;lier years of 
richest promise, has through our own ctilpable neglect 
. become shrunk and weakened in later life. Sometimes, 
indeed, the power itself seems almost extinct. 

(a) Such bosses as these, crippling and enfeebling' all 
the spiritual parts of our nature, and thus lowering the 
whole of it, are often due to a sense utterly inade- 
quate because so ill-informed and so ci’ude of the faculty 
neglected. But when we gi\^e ourselves a spare hour 
to consider what is, irf reality, implied by the posses- 
sion of that faculty, based on the fact that as men we 
require the fellowship of God, it is sometimes startling 
to contrast our complacent negligence, without any 
experience of doubt disturbing oin* own conventional 
belief in a Divine revelation, with the pain keenly felt 
by some really pure and earnest soul entangled in sore 
perplexity, compelling the choice between honest rejec- 
tion of the Faith and an unreal ])rofes,sion. When, 
within a very few years of writing the Burney Brize 
Essay on Christian Prayer and General La:vs^ George 
Romanes felt, for the time, compelled to deny ‘ the 
theistic hypothesis*" on which that essay rested, the 
unconcealed pain of the surrender witnessed to the 
fact that as a man he was ‘a praying creature who 
had ceased to pray.’’ 

^ And forasmuch,'’ he Avrote, ‘ as I am fai* from being 
able to agree Avith those aaIio affirm that the twilight 
doctrine of the “new faith **" is a desirable substitute 
for the Availing splendour of “the old,’’ I am not 
ashamed to txAiifess that with this virtual negation 
of God the universe to me has lost its soul of loveli- 
ness; and although from ‘^henceforth the precept to 
“work whfle it is day*’’’ will doubtless but gain an 
intensified force from** the terribly intensified meanii;ig 
of the words that “the night cometh Avhen no man 
can work,” yet even at times 1 think, as think at times 
I m<»st, of the appalling contmst between the hallowed 
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glory of that c^eed which, once was mine, and the lonely 
mystery of existence as now I find it, — at* such times I 
shall %ver feel it impossible to avoid the sharpest pang 
which my nature is susceptible/ ^ 

^3y the profound sadness of that confesaion, we .can 
measure the greatness of the faculty which we neglecWo 
exercise, while the confession itself almost anticipates 
the joy of the return, after years of strenuous effort, 
when during his last Wliitsuntide on earth, he said, 
‘ I have now come to see that ^aith is intellectually 
justifiable’; ‘it is Christianity or nc^hiiig/^ 

(b) But it is not only in the witness borne by such 
vivid sense of loss that we may gauge the value and 
the power of the faculty of prayer. ‘ The things most 
real and most near to me are things supernatural, 
the pcAver of pr^iyor, and the corjimunion o6 saints ’ ; 
such, in his own language, was i!he conviction by which, 
despite sadness to the extent of painful depression, and 
loneliness due to circumstances, one of those whose yoiAg 
lives have been ‘ so self-forgetfully livecJ, so readily laid 
down for ‘ Christ’s sake and the Gospel’s ’ in the Cam- 
bridge Mission to Delhi, wasactually sustained.^ 

Personal experiences such as these — voices of the 
soul, with which, as we shall see, the voices of, society 
and history correspond — indicate the . greatness and 
also the seriousness of the subject before us. 

2. Prayer i^ great — to use an epithet employed by 
Dean Goulburn — it is ‘ magnificent,’ in regard alike to 
God and to human character, which, through it, comes 
into touch with God. In an endeavcAir to describe 
the greatness of prayer, , all the resources of sacred 

^ ‘A Candid Examination of Religion,’ included \x 9 ^ Thoughts on 
Reli^on^ by G. J. Romanes, edited by Bishop Gore, p. 133. The 
reader might compare with this Browning* description of an existence 
limited by this world, Christmas Eve and Easter Dayy stanzas 
xx.-xxxiii. {Easter Day). • 

^ Life and Letters of G. J. Ronianesy p. 35^9. 

® The Rev. F. C. F. Thonger* Uied at Rohtak, Nov. 9^ 1898. » 
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eloqu^hce have, in every age of the Chi4*ch, been em- 
ployed ; ^ but* after all, two sentences in the Epistle to 
the Hebrews offer all that we need : ^ He that c6’meth 
to God must believe that He is, and that He sh^w.^. 
Himself a nawarder to them who diligently seek-Hirfi.’ 
^ The word of God is living and active ... all things 
are naked and laid open before the eyes of Him to 
Whom our word is ‘ with Whom we have to do.’’ ^ 
To pray is to approach God. But to realise the 
privilege of coming to God is not the lesson of a day 
or a month. The realisation must be gradual, and it 
can only be produced by thoughts of His holiness, jus- 
tice and love, in combination with wisdom and power, 
Who icommands the approach to Himself of every 
comer. ^ Unto Thee, 0 Lord, do I lift up my soul " ^ 
expressesc^the elevation of the spiritual faculty iif which 
the essence of prayer d\)nsists. It reminds us that in 
prayer there is a twofold aspect, which if forgotten 
ndkrly always {)roduces neglect and indifference. To 
pray is not only or primarily a means of supplying 
human necessity; it is an act of loving and dutiful 
homage done to the majesty of God. 

But a life thus hallowed by definite approaches to 
God is colloquy. In prayer, the single human spirit 
enters consciously into converse with the infinite and 
eternal God. When that converse is, in any real sense, 
apprehended, notions only too common, disparaging 
prayer as waste of time, or expenditure of effort better 
bestowed elsewhere, depreciation of the daily service of 
the Church, ar of frequent celebration of the Holy 
Eucharist, are checked. Th/^ highest forms of labour 
can form ijp substitute for prayer. Among the hardest 

* 

^ Cf. for instance, Bish(ft) Jeremy Taylor on Prayer as ‘ the great 
instrument of a Christian’s comfort^ {fVor As, vol. i. p. 128). In The 
'Cathedral^ by Isaac Williams, ther® is an exquisite sonnet, pt. i. 4, 
* Hidden, exhaustless treasury,’ on Prayer. 

“ yeb. xi. 6; iv, 12, 13. ^ Ps. Ixxxvi. 4. 
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of workers m4i of prayer are included, but their wtness 
is that labourj^in noblest and purest shapes, falls far 
belowithe spirit, and the habit, and the act of prayer. 
'J'he reason is ob^ous. At the background of all true 
• woTk, ^n whatever sphere, stands character. Character 
to be true must be in conscious touch with trqd. 
Contact with God, Himself the Holiness which He 
communicates, animates character, develops and trains 
it. ‘ Cause me to know the way in which I should walk ; 
for I lift up my soul unto Thee ’I receives for its answer 
thew full development of our manhood. In the life of 
S. Paul, his labours ‘more abundarttly than they all’ 
ai^ in the foreground. But those labours were the 
issue of a character which, through constant communion 
with God in prayer, rose to the full height *of its 
regenerated manhiood. In that life so fruitful in work, 
so blessed in lasting influence,tth^ spring oCenergy is 
revealed in the convictign, formed in hours of prayer, 

^ we all, with unveiled face reflecting as a mirror ^le 
glory of the Lord, are transformed intc^the same image 
from glory to glory, even as from the Lord the Spirit.’^ 
3. This leads us to see that the subject with which 
this book is concerned is not only great, but essential to 
character and work ; not only ^magnificent,’ but in its vital 
bearing on character most serious. While it is deipendent 
on the grace of God, while it does not take the place 
of the Sacraments, it is no exaggeration to say. that 
prayer is as essential to the soul and spirit of man as 
respiration is to the body. In the teaching of the Lord 
and the Apostles, it cannot be denied, that, without 
argument or apology, prayer is regarded as ^ the very 
breath and instinctive movement of the Christian life.’ 
To jipprehend, through communion with Goli in prayer, 
public and private, the Divine and the Eternal is by 
degrees to discern the germ of God’s own ideal for our 
life, to which that life shbuld be q. continuous response. 

1 Psalm cxliii. 8. * * 2 2 Cor. iiu i8.’; 
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It is in this way, and, so far as we can see, in this way 
alone, that the tone is given to all subsequent thoughts of 
education, culture, and destiny. In the primary seiise of 
devotion, the life becomes devoted td* God. Responsi- 
bilities are recognised and felt. The man whose prajer 
is Jiabitual fends that in its powers and opportunities 
the Christian life is far richer than is often realised, 
and in its abiding consequences more fruitful. Thus, 
again, we measure the loss sustained by neglect of 
prayer. To lose the sense of the Divine Presence is to 
lose also the sense ®jf privilege and of responsibility it 
is to part gradually but surely with the love by which 
little acts might have become habitually invested witli 
grace and power. Nor is the loss limited to individuals. 
Person'al neglect chills and depresses the life of the 
family, the social circle, the parish^ the Church, the 
nation, while perse verarce in prayer might liave warmed 
and uplifted it. 

^4. Readers of this book will recollect that it is one 
in a series of Ptactical Theology. The truth which is 
in its essence unchangeable, is always in need of a true 
development and fresh application to the wants of life 
in our day and generation. No subject stands in deeper 
need, at each stage, alike for writer and reader, of 
the^ guidance and power of the Holy Spirit. ‘He’’ — 
to use the words of a writer, to whom many have reason 
to be. grateful for help in devotion — ‘ Who helpeth our 
infirmities when we pray, must also help us, if we are 
to speak aright and profitably, on a theme so deep, so 
vast, so full o^ mystery, and so difficult of analysis as 
that of prayer.’^ 

A word may be said as to the method of the book. 
It is positive rather than negative. As the true presenta- 
tion of truth and grace in their manifold aspects carries 
within itself the answer to many difficulties, so a true 
idea of prayer is the Jbest of Arguments in maintaining 

J ^ Hutchings, Life Prayer, p. 5. 
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its position and exhibiting its effects in the Chfistian 
life. But teliching positive and definite needs the 
temper which can taxe a broad, frank view, .^nd is 
Jnstinct with re\%rence for our nature as God created it* 
aitd meant it to gain an entrance into many 

hearts. To that combination Hooker and* Butler,* and, 
in our own day, men like Dr. Mozley or Dr. Liddon, 
owed their persuasive influence ; and if nothing else were 
gained from a study of their works by those whose duty 
it is to uphold the faith, it wowld be nluch, indeed, to 
h^ve gained something, however little, of that spirit. 

But, all the same, difficulties cannot altogether be 
ignored. There is indeed reason tb fear that difficulties 
of a serious kind are too often felt by many who do not 
speak about them, or publish their doubts to thfe world. 
For neticence tUere are many reasons. Sometimes no 
intelligent teaching, on whicj^ afi inquirer (^n rely, is 
at baud. Sometimes ^here is uncertainty as to sym- 
pathetic reception of really honest questioning, ^^he 
combination of firm loyalty to the Cutholic faith with 
the kindly trust by which the inquirer is assured that 
he is not regarded as either hopelessly dull or else disloyal, 
is not always to be found. *But if no firm though sym- 
pathetic guidance is at hand, doubts often, in quarters 
least expected, become dangerous, when if only drawn 
out and quietly considered, they would*be comparatively 
harmless. Sometimes, not only in current literature, 
but even in the inner region of the spiritual life, doul^ts 
concerning the doctrine of prayer are, from time to 
time, presented to the minds of those who most of all 
desire to escape them, and who will tfierefore welcome 
and value thoughts which may help them, not only to 
r^ect the temptation themselves, but enable them ‘to 
be ready always to “ give an gnswer to every man that 
asketh them a reason of the hope that is in them, with 
meekness and fear.*” ’ ^ • 

^ Peter iii. 15. 
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In tlie study of this subject, we shrill trace the 
effects of the- faculty of prayer when c<!)nstantly and 
faithfirily called into exercise — alike in the formation 
of character, and the progress of the t^hurch, and the 
history of the world. Li our Lo}-d"s surprising questi'OM, 
‘ Hpm)eit when the Son of Man cometh, shall He find 
faith on the earth the faith mentioned is not 
belief in general, but the faith sustaining importunity 
in prayer, described in the parable of ^ the unjust judge. 
AVhere that faith is dormant, the loss extends far 
beyond the man wbi) allows it to slumber. Its death- 
like slumber reveals 'tieglect in the cultivation of one of 
the three constant elements of human nature. Wherte 
is the upward movement, in such cases, of humanity to 
God,? ’Where is there any proof that the spiritual 
part of our being is being educated by intercourse 
with the h’ather of spirits, and all that such intercourse 
involves .? 


II. iThe true idea prayer. 

1. Throughout this book, and, indeed, in any study 
of prayer, it is most important to maintain a large idea 
of what prayer really is. To use that great word in the 
sense of petition alone is not only inadequate, but the 
cause of many difficulties, and also spiritual defects, in 
worship and practice. But as religion is ‘ the bond 
between the soul and God,’^ so — to adopt a definition 
of Dr. Liddon's — ‘ prayer is the act by which man, con- 
scious at once of his weakness and of his immortality, 
puts himself into real and effective communication 
with the Almighty, the Eternal, the Self-existent 
God.’^ Whenever the soul of man engages in prayer 
in this wider sense, it relies on its belief in the existenxie 
of a great bond betweerf itself and God. Thus prayer 

‘ ^ S. Luke xviii. 8. ^ ‘ 

Liddon, Some Elements of Religion^ pp. 20, i66. 

! Ibid. p. i66. f « 
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includes the whole cycle of possible communion b'etween 
the soul anil God; it implies Hhe vihole spiritual 
fiction of the soul turned towards God, as its tjrue end^ 
^^and adequate ojycct.’^ It fills ‘ the vast soul of man,’ 
fbe ^oid whigh all creation, out of God, could not fill. 
Of such action petition, either general of for a ^ecific 
need, is only one department.^ It is essential on every 
practical ground ever to recollect the wider meaning of 
prayer. If it be nan'owed, in our habitual thought 
about it, to petition, it becomes entirely self-centred. 
But if God ceases to be eonsciou^y the centre of our 
prayer, even petition will cease also to be in accordance 
Vith His mind and His will, nor ^all we take in prayer 
our true position with regard to Him, the Creator, or 
with regard to the creation as belonging wholly^to Him. 
No greater w«rd of prayer ever came from merely 
human lips than that contaii^d In Psalm Ivti. 11 — 

Be Thou exaltet, O God, above the heavens ; 

Let Thy glory be above all the earth. t 

Heaven and earth have, as the psahnisCs words imply, 

a mutually interwoven history; but the blessed, glorious 

• 

^ Liddon, So^ne Elements of Religion , p. l8i ; Pusey, The Afiracles 
of Eraser, p. 29. Cf. S. Thomas Atjuinas, Summa Theologica^ 

H". Ixxxiii. 13 ; De Oratione, ‘ Oratio e.st ascensus intcllectus in 
Deum.’ The definition is adopted by Bishop Jeremy Taylor, The 
Rule and Exercises^ of Eloly Living, ch. iv. sect. 7 : ‘ Prayer . . , 

is of itself nothing but an ascent of the mind to God.’, ‘Minds 
religiously 'affected,’ says Hooker, ‘are wont, in everything of weight 
and moment which they do or see, to examine according unto rules of 
piety what dependency it hath of God, what reference to themselves, 
what coherence with any of those duties wheregnto all things in the 
world should lead, and accordingly they frame the inward disposition 
of their minds sometimes to admire God, sometimes to bless Him and 
give Plim thanks, sopietimes to exult in His love, sometimes to 
irUplore His mercy. All which different elevations of spirit unto God 
are contained in the name of prayer.’-^./’, v. xlviii. 2. 

2 ‘ Distinguish,’ Professor R. C. Moberly has written, ‘ two con- 
ceptions. The first, that prayer is my asking God for what I feel that 
I want ; the second, that it is my practicing to think, and to will, and 
to speak face to face with Gc ^,’ — Enrichment of Private Prefer, p. 4. 
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end of^his will be found in the sunrise ok the divine 
glory over both. 

2. Iw^ history, no moral or spiritual fact is ijiore 
impressiye than this view of prayer. Of all religious 
sentiments it is the most universal. In ij[:self the facfii 
of hintian befief, despite the efforts made to disparage 
it, is significant.^ If all significance is denied to the 
fact of human belief, we must, if we are logical, deny 
all significance to the fact of owr own belief. It cannot 
be denied, that*in the history of our humanity prayer 
does hold a vast platie, just as the general experience yf 
mankind shows tha't a theistic belief, in greater or 
lesser degree, is the itiost natural resource for solvings 
the problems of the universe.- We find that it is 
charact^'istic of men to pray. The instinct is a 
movement from within. t *. 

‘ Howe^r far we ptjnejA’ate into the records of the 
pavst,^ Mr, Illingworth has written, ^ we find it charac- 
teristic of men to pray. Prehistoric man used amulets, 
which analogy coeinects with prayer. And from the 
dawn (jf authentic history man has always prayed. 
We unroll Egyjitikn pajiyri and find them filled with 
forms of prayer. We uneafth Babylonian tablets, and 
amid all tlieir sorceries and superstitions there is 
prayer. We translate the ancient books of India, of 
Persia, and of China, and they too are replete with 
prayer.J^ The instinct is not only ancient; it is as 
iiij])ortant to observe that it is universal, — important 
because that which is a genuine part of human nature 
will, at every stage of its development, always be a 

^ The reader is referred to a brief but useful treatment of this subject 
in Anahr^y arid Modern 7 'kougkt, by A. K. Kagar, D,D. 

See also J. If. Jellelt's The Efficacy of Prayer ^ pp. 79, 18S-203. 

* We are so fashioned — and it is no merit of ours — that as sc^n 
as we awake, we feel on all si€es our dependence on something else, 
and all nations join in some way or other in the words of the psalmist : 
“ I*t is He that hath made us, and not we ourselves.”^ — MaxMiiller, 
Science of Language^ ii. p. 436. 

* Illiti^worth, University and Cathedml Ser?rion 5 ^ pp. ^64, 165. 
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part of hulnan nature. Even in philosophies,' rather 
than religioi^, in which the existence of .a personal God 
is denied, in which, therefore, there is no rj^om for 
relations between persons, and consequently no proper 
!|)lace for pi;^yer, the human instinct rises above the 
theory. Buddhism, for instance, rests hn the ‘notion 
that individual personal existence is an evil, and* that 
the great object of each man should be ultimately to 
lose all personality iu the vast ocean of universal 
impersonal being, which is •the onlj^ God acknow- 
ledged by Buddhism. In such afsystem, by which the 
idea of personality is suppressed? prayer logically be- 
comes an evident absurdity, for Vhat is there to pray 
to ? Yet even by Buddhists prayer, and praise also, 
is practised extensively and devoutly, although the 
Buddhist, on dais own theory, stands in no relation 
of dependence towards any Ijeing above hir^self. 

And the practice, thus ancient and universal, is 
found also in the highest and lowest stages of civilisa- 
tion : it appears without misgiving k) places and among 
races widely sundered both in position and circum- 
stance. Thus, for example, the child of nature, like 
the red Indian or the native in Central or South Africa, 
raises his heart in prayer to ‘ the Great Spirit,’ while in 
Eastern civilisation the Parsee prays to Ormuzd, and, 
among Western races, the educated ’Greek resorted to 
})rayer in commencing any work, whether it were great 
or small.^ Here is a common element entering into 
the theistic conceptions of all men, however rudimen- 
tary, or even diverse, they may be. In all of them 
man turns to God as he conceives liim, and addresses 
Him in prayer.* 

* ^ Plato, 7'iwa;us, ch. v. The recent discoveries in connexion with 
the Cretan Exploration Fund seem Hkely to add most ancient witness 
to the practice of prayer in regard to the earliest growth of religion 
in the Greek lands. • 

See Newman, Grammar of Assonf, p. 403 ; Pusey, University 
Sermons t 1859-1872, p. 38! • 
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3. Ii^the forefront of this witness, and interpreting 
it, is the testimony borne in Holy Scripture to the 
(faculty ^of prayer, and belief in its efficacy. Under^he 
old dispensation, it \\'as deeply felt that'rnuman welfare 
was conditioned by actions of which the immediate* 
objectr'was God Himself. In themselves, those actions 
had no direct tendency to procure for man the things 
which he desired. It was only through the divine will 
that they could be supposed to laffect his welfare. The 
Mosaic law did not create belief in the efficacy of 
actions of this kin^, but it added largely to their 
number, and, by gi^^ing to it a formal sanction, it 
intensified the belief itself. 

Thus, for instance, sacrifice is a term, like prayer, of 
wide meshing. On a recent occasion,^ after a patient 
consideration of the different aspects of sLcrifice brought 
out by the comparative s^tudy of religions, it seemed 
agreed that a generic definition o^ sacrifice could hardly 
be laid down. The widespread prevalence of the 
sacrificial action as^an expression of homage, of fellow- 
ship in the life of God, and of expiation for sin, 
indicates the existence of the deepest feelings of the 
human heart and conscience which, except by sacrifice, 
cannot be satisfied. But in the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
it is shown that even sacrifices due to a divine revela- 
tion had no direct' tendency to ‘ cleanse the conscience," 
or ‘ tak^? away sin."‘’ In Paganism, some of the most 
religious minds, such as Plato and Plutarch, practically 
rejected sacrifice as in itself useless.^ On what grounds, 
then, did belief ig the efficacy of sacrifice rest? The 
answer is, that the effects were believed to follow on the 
offering from the divine volition. Sacrifice was but 
the condition which had, under the appointment of 
God, been made essentiak to the production of those 

^ Ar Dr. Sanday’s Conference on Priesthood and Sacrifice, held at‘ 
Oxford, December 13 and 14, ^899. Heb. ix. 13 ; x. 4. 

^ Bishop John Wordsworth, 77/1? One Rtligian^ p. 178. 
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* 1 . . . * . 
effects. It IS evident that sacrifice, like prayef, is an 

action of wl^jlch the immediate object ws God, Who 
had. sanctioned it.^ ^ , 

4. Similarly Jin the theology of the Old Testament, 
^he 4^ty of pjayer is rather asvsuined than enjoined. But 
in the lives of men whose character, like? for exTample, 
Abraham's, was in touch with the divine character, 
prayer as a practice, and belief in its efficacy as a fact 
ill the spiritual world, would find a ydace naturally and 
of course. Man, as unfallen, is represented as holding 
c/3nverse with God. In Eden, all the primary elements 
of prayer are found. There is man rational and 
dejiendent. There is God all-soYereign and omniscient ; 
and there is communication between the created and 
the Uncreated. That communication survived the con- 
scious disobedknce of the Fall. To the line of Seth a 
special capacity for such coi^mimion with God appears 
to have been grante^ and the sacred name, Jehovah, 
on Whom men began to call, includes the idea, jifter- 
wards tp be revealed in its fulness, #f One Who would 
be with His people as Mielper, strengthener, deliverer.’- 
Of all subsequent races, the Asiatic branch of the Semi- 
tic race, and among thefc the Hebrew, possessed the 
highest capacity for prayer. As the growth of prayer 
is traced in sacred history, its essential nature becomes 
clearer, though prayers are in spiritfial correspondence 
with the periods of the divine dispensations to which 
they belong. 

Thus, for instance, in the patriarchal period the tone 
of prayer is simple and childlike; its subject-matter 
touches incidents of domestic life which are indeed 
simple, and yet penetrating into some of our deepest 
j-elations between man and God, and man w ith man. At 
times the prayers take a wicker range.^ Abraham does 

^ J. H. Jellett, T/ie Ejficficy of Prayer j pp. 72, 73. 

- See Art, ‘God,’ by Dr. Sanday, Hastings’ Bible^ ii. p. 199. 

® See, for instance, Gen.«?sviii. 
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not call*, only upon the name of the Lord ; he becomes 
an intercessorion behalf of others, and the isitercession is 
Jbased On the conviction of the righteousness of the 
character of Him to Whom the praye!v is addressed. ^ 
The mysterious struggle, which formed the crisis or 
JacobV life at the ford of Jabbok, includes within it 
the promise and potency of the spirit of prayer that 
found, at last, expression in the Psalter : ‘ I will not let 
Thee go, except Thou bless me;’^ have seen God 
face to face, and my life^is preserved.’^ The blessing 
brought with it a unewed nature, a determination 
directed God wards, scaled by the new name of one who 
had now ‘ striven with God,' and ‘ had prevailed.’’ And 
with the spiritual change came a new capacity for the 
vision of the Most High. 

As we enter the Mosaic period, pntyer assunnss a 
tone more solemn, and wit?D the growth of national life 
a national bearing. The tabernacle, sanctified by the 
Diviiie Glory, is ‘the tent of meeting.’’ It was a 
symbol of the satisfaction of man's need of com- 
munion with God.^ Great masters of devotion, such as 
Moses, Samuel, Elijah, Hezekiah, Daniel, pass before 
us ; we read the liturgical prayers of Solomon, Nehe- 
miah, or Daniel. They are men various in character 
as in office and work, but under many aspects the 
essential idea of prayer is what it was in its earlier 
stages. We read the Psalter, in whicli the central 
ideas and innermost feeling of the religion held by 
these men, over a period including many centuries, are 
enshrined. There^ is no hesitation as to the highest 
and absorbing object of their faith. It is One Who is 
firmly believed to be the Absolute, Universal, laving 
God, the One God of the world and all things. Alb 
holy, Almighty, Oinniscitnt. In the same collection 
of prayers in every form, the evidence of the vitality 

^ Gen. xxxii. 26. « " Exod. xxix. 42-46. 

^i^en. xxxii. 30. 0 
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of a faculty within human nature for fellowshjp with 
God, and for%knowing Him, is as unswerying and com- 
plete. In po^ession of that faculty, men heive not ^ 
worked in vain, and of its existence the proof lies in 
the tpok of IJsalms.^ 

5 . The witness of the Old Testament teachhag in 
regard to the reality of communion with God inH,prayer, 
and its results, is in the Ne^v Testament developed and 
confirmed. Not in teadiing alone, but in example and 
practice, it received its conswmmatioh in our Lord. 
On the lines of His own prayers, tSe Lord’s Prayer, the 
prayer of self-consecration in the upper chambeiv and 
the prayer of resignation in Gefhsemane,^ the Church 
has from the apostolic age onwards been accustomed to 
pray. It is historically certain, that without Ilhsitation 
the •Church has relied on the efficacy of prayer in 
Christ’s Name. It is equallytcertain, that iifHis Name 
the Church has ‘in spirit and in truth’ drawn near to 
God, with the same feelings as those with whicji an 
earthly parent is approached by his Jiildren. 

111. The human faculty (^'prayer In correspondence 
with God, 

1 . Here, then, in brief summary, are groups of facts 
relative to prayer. Taking the facts simply as: they 
stand, what induction do we draw from them AVe 
have seen* that, in some form or another, wherever man 
has been, he has prayed; we have seen also that, unless 
we are prepared to put aside the whole teaching of 
facts contained in the record of Divune revelation in 
Holy Scripture, this general consent of mankind finds 
i^iere a special sanction by which such belief has been 
intensified and ennobled. It,;iv'ould seem impossible to 
evade the force of these facts by suggesting that this 

^ Church, Discipline of the Christian Character^ p. 62 fll'. 

- S. John xvii. • , ^ S. Matt. xxvi. 39, 42,* ^4, 
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impulsfe to pray has been imported into our nature, 
which was originally without it, ‘ That w^^iich is simply 
^import^d,"* it has been said, ‘ does not jnake its home 
so fixed and sure, that no lapse of tinie or change of 
circumstance has the power to dislodge it/ But as & 
natural faculty, of which the function is strongly de- 
veloped, prayer must be in real correspondence with 
some fact or facts of the external world. Bishop Gore 
has pointed out that whenever students of science see 
any organ or function in any plant or animal strongly 
and constantly devc^loped, they infer that in naturp 
there must be something external to the ydant or 
animal which renders this organ useful. Thus, for 
instance, the existence of the human eye in all its 
wonderfili structure and self-adaptive power is justified 
by the reality called light, which prov^/iled the organ 
intended for sight with opportunity for its exercise.^ 
So man would not have been created with a faculty 
for yitercourse with God, and that faculty would not 
have taken shape^.and become, as wc have seen, per- 
sistent, unless there was a personal God able to hear 
the prayer and bring the man who prays into a real 
and profitable relation with Himself?'^ 

^ Cf. Aubrey Moore, Science and the Faith ^ p. 90 ; Archbishop 
Temple, The Relation between Science and Religion^ 112, 113. 

* ‘God must know each one of us — and this is surely involved in 
the conception of a God — He must know each thought of each one of 
us ; each thought as it passes through the brain and there stereotypes 
iLse|f in the modifications of our organism. He that made the eye, 
shall He not see? He that formed the ear, shall lie not hear? He 
that gave man understanding, shall He not know? And following 
out this obvious reasc^iing, lie that gave man a moral nature of a 
certain kind, whether that nature be the original impress or the subse- 
quent necessary development — for this matters not — shall He not treat 
man also accordingly? Shall He so “despise the work of His own 
hands ” as to disappoint the universal expectation of His creature? ? 

. . . Does not the very analogy ^letween science and religion in their 
relations to the human mind require that, as God rewards them that 
diligently seek Him in the one domain, so He will reward them that 
diligently seek Him in the otheyr ? ’ — Bishop Reichel of Meath, Wake- 
field Chut^ Congress Report^ j). 22, A ^fudent of theology will not 
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And such, assuredly, is the witness from an experi- 
ence that canfieot be lightly put aside of- men who, in 
prayer, have dOigently sought the Lord. In j?uch a 
j^alm as the 13vth, the conviction is intense that alike* 
in thyught, in place, and circumstances, at the centre 
of our being, in the shaping of character,* a personal 
God is present, and yet between the created and un- 
created the line is never blurred, never confused.^ God 
is always immanent, yH always transcendent. An 
utterance like the 63rd psalm is*more effective than any 
formal argument or definition, essential as these are, in 
teaching what is really meant by a personal God — a 
God with Whom the soul can hold converse with all 
the force and all the fervour of a loving devotion : 

O tiodj Thou art niy Ood ; early will I seek Thee : 

My soul thirsteth for Thee, my flesh longeth for^Thee, 

In a dry and weary land, wher^no water is. 

So have I looked upon Thee in the sanctuary, 

To see Thy power and Thy glory.- ^ 

The manVho so spoke is no mere mystic, no recluse. 
As the psalm closes with its sharp senst of stem spiritual 
struggle, that struggle imparts to the deep conviction 
of intimate fellowship with God, expressed in the earlier 
sentences, a wonderful reality. And so again in the 
84th psalm the whole nature craves satisfaction, • and 
craving it, finds it in the personal God : 

My soul longeth, yea, even fainteth for the courts of the Lohj) ; 
My heart and my flesh cry out unto the living God.^ 

The innermost self longs to go forth to the Father of 

need to be reminded that this line of argument was pursued by 
S. Augustine, and afterwtirds by S. Anselm, and has been adapted 
by Writers such as E. Caird, T. H. Green, and others in modem 
times. See Illingworth, Bampton Lectures ; Personality y Human and 
Divine^ pp. 257-260. 

^ J. H. Crowfoot, The Devmt Israelite's Manual of Private Prayer 
and Praise {Vs. cxxxviii.-cxlv.), p. 7. » 

" Ps. Ixiii. I, 2. • • Ps. Ixxxiv. 2?» 
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spirits who gave it life. It embraces God, apprehends 
His character, resolves to obey Him, /"expressing its 
obedience through the bodily organism which is also 
His. In. utterances such as these, men's inherent anjl 
primitive instinct to dedicate himself to God, to‘ verify 
the Inward dedication by the offering of his bexiy, to 
worship and to pray, finds expression. It is by such 
utterances that the Psalter ^ remains to this day the- 
first among all the experiences of the human soul to 
Godward, and presents to us in and by itself, all things 
taken together, a Conclusive proof that the Almighty 
Maker found for Himself a very special way of dealing 
with chosen souls that He had made, and sealed aiid 
stampeji it for us, throughout all coming time.*’ ^ 

3. We are led in the Psalter beyond the fall to the 
original ^I'eation of our race : ‘ Let us ‘^fnake man ki Our 
image, after Our likeness.' ^ In that revelation there is 
a pledge of the .sympathy of God wuth man, fulfilled in 
the manifestation of His Fatherhood in and through 
the Incarnate Soft, and of man's capacity to hold inter- 
course with God.^ If the Psalter takes us back to our 
origin, it carries us forward to a restoration nobler even 
than the first creation : ^ Father, that which Thou hast 
given Me, I wall that, where I am, they also may be 
with Me ; that they may behold My glory, which Thou 
hast given Me : for Thou lovedst Me before the founda- 
tion of the world.' ® In these words, the capacity of man 
for communion with God receives a pledge of fulfilment, 
transcending the limits of thought and imagination 
in our present sphere. As we read that ‘God created 
man in His Own image,^ a characteristic is indicated 

^ The Right lion. W. E. Gladstone, Preface to The Psalter with 
Concordance^ etc. It is interesting and instructive to contrast with the 
clear language of the P.salte* and its unfailing support to the most 
vigorous of men, the confusions and inconsistencies of Hindu religious 
thought based on Pantheism. See A •History of the Oxford Mission 
to Calcutta, ch. X. 2 i. 26. 

^ S/John xvii. 24. ^ Gen. i. 27. 
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with which no inferior creature could meddle.,* That 
creation in th^ Divine image foreshadowed'what history 
and experienc^^combine to prove — exceptional dealing 
with the natur^so creatcid on the part of God Himself,’ 
involving cou|;ses and methods of Divine action to which 
in the experience of other created life there is, so far as 
we can see, no parallel. 

In our efforts to realise this spiritual contact with 
God, there are analogiesnvhich offer help, slight though 
it may he. It has been pointed out that in the natural 
world, hints of what is possible, or!it least conceivable, 
in the spiritual life are supplied by the action of the 
atmosphere, the ether, and electricity enwrapping and 
penetrating our physical being. And, in the moral 
and spiritual sphere, the character and rang^ of the 
personal presence (quite apart from any bodily contact) 
and influence of a true leade», whose life, after all, is 
only a gift of the Diviijp life, come surely as a re-assur- 
ance to the most doubtful of the possibility, nay of#the 
reasonableness, of the truth of a confin union far more 
intimate between God and the spirit of man.^ Through 
the personality and influence of a souf truly great, there 
ensues a lifting up’ of the souls of his fellow-men. 
How much moi'e, as the re-union of man, fallen yet 
restored, with God becomes perfected, the spiritual part 
of his nature will rise higher and higher towards Him. 
We an*ive at a conclusion Avhich cannot be stated ,l)etter 
than in the words of one, whose long life of prayer and 
consecrated labour, as its result, has impressed men in 
many lands : ^ The foundation of prayey is the yearning 
of the image towards its prototype, as of like to like.’ ^ 

4. Thus when God is recognised as the centre of 
pr§yer, the man who prays takes his place in the 
universe of God’s truth. In realising the presence of 

^ Dr. Boyd Vincent (CoadjvJior Bishop of Ohio), God and Prayir, 
pp. 14-16. • 

Father John Sergieff, Thoughts and Coumth^ p. 52. 
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God, he realises the presence of all truth. As he enters 
into the mind of ‘the God of Trutl^’’^ of Whose 
character we have the assurance in t^e revelation of 
the Incarnate Son, Who came to make t^ie Father known, 
and is Himself ‘ the Truth,'' we enter into corresponfiS- 
ence*with the mind and character of God. In the face 
of spiritual foes whose nature and whose power, limited 
though they be, have been disclosed, prayer rises into 
a real harmony witli the Truth made known to us : 

A 

So will "" bless Thee while I live : 

1 will lift up my hands in Thy Name. 

My soul followeth hard after Thee : 

^ Thy right hand upholdeth me.“ 

So far^from making an attempt to drag down the 
Divine will to the level of his own, the man who really 
prays is lifting up the hum^n will to the Divine. 
Soefar from prayer taking the form of the spirit’s 
appeal against the law of God w^hich eman^ites from 
His Being, it is tlie spirit’s earnest effort to come 
into full accord with that Being, and the law which 
expresses the Creator’s intention for each creature of 
His hand. True prayer is the correspondence of sons 
with the Father, ‘Who sent forth the Spirit of His 
Son into our hearts.’^ In the powa^r of that Spirit it 
finds its ultimate utterance in words no>v instinct with 
meaning, which the psalmists on the other side of the 
Birth at Bethlehem and the Pentecostal indwelling 
could not know^ 

As the heart panteth after the water-brooks. 

So panteth my soul after Thee, O God, 

My soul thirsteth for God, for the living God : , 

When shall I coipe and appear before God ? * 

1 Isa. Ixv. 1 6. • ® Ps. Ixiii. 4, 8. 

Gal iv. 6. See, further, Bishop Gore, Prayer and the LorcTs 
PrayeSr, p. 7, 9, 14. • • ^ Ps. xlii. i, 2. 
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B.% necessity of prayer. 

j. As a response to God's ideal of our nature. 

^1. If pray^ be the expression of cc^Tespondence 
with the will of God, based on the year?iing of the image 
towards its prototype, of like towards like, the study 
of its nature reveals its necessity, and with the necessity, 
it intensifies its serious cfiaracter, to vhich allusion has 
briefly been made?, as a response to tjpe Divine intention. 
The ancient and universal natural instinct to pray is 
^jothing less in reality than Hifi voice moving us to 
Himself, Who is the Author of the nature in which this 
instinct is implanted.^ And as ‘ supernatural, endow- 
ments are an advancement,’ but ‘ no extinguishment of 
that ^nature whereto they are given,’- the ^^ercise of 
prayer, which forms the response to the truly natural 
instinct, is also the res][:^nse to the will of God revealed 
in virtue of the covenant, itself a recognised perstoal 
relation \tdth man. Alike in nature and in grace, there 
is the necessity of a frank and full recognition of the 

E rimary law of de})endcncc on God Avhich lies at the 
asis of all religion, while dependence on God is the 
condition of His gift of enabling power: 

In God will I praise lli,s word ; 

In the Lord will I praise Hh' word. 

In (iod have I put my trust, I will not be afraid* 

AYhat can man do unto me ? 

But the fact of this bestowal of Divine aid makes 
the obligation of maintaining communion with God 
imperative : 

Thy vows are upon me, O God : 

1 will render thank-offeringi| unto Thee. 

For Thou hast delivered my soul from death. ^ 


1 See Hooker, E. E. i. viii. 3. • ^ E. P. v. Iv. 6. 

• Fs: Ivi. 10-13. 
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2. 4nd if, as we have seen, prayer is to the spiritual 
part of our ‘nature what breathing is t^ the physical, 
then to the spiritual life it is a necesi^y. With the 
eternal life of God Himself, Whose pro^jence lies at thg 
base of oiir whole being, the human nature createjl aiid 
restolred by Him must be kept constantly in touch. 
And because prayer is thus essential to the harmonious 
development of our whole being, as God intended that 
development to take effect, l^o in analogy with the 
Sacraments of Baptisifi and the Holy Communion 
initiating and sustaining the spiritual life, prayer is 
surrounded by commands which are distinctly Divine. 
In revealing its importance, they were also intended 
to ensure its accomplishment, for a Divine command- 
ment carries with it a pledge of power to obey it. The 
active exercise of prayer is, thereforti, urged as an 
act of obedience, and as <a means of spiritual life and 


power. f. 

84 Prayer, then, is necessary for us, not only for our 
own profft, but because, in aspects even higher than 
petition, it is a duty, and not only a privilege and a 
means of blessing. The profound human instinct to 
pray has been sanctioned and enforced by commands 
which fell from the lips of ‘the only begotten Son, 
Who is in the bosom of the Father.’ ^ His precepts, 
backed by the example of His perfect human life, are 
sufficiently familiar, although, perhaps, we seldom 
realise their gravity for ourselves : ‘ After this manner 
pray ye.’ ^ ‘ He spake a parable unto them to the end 

that they oughi^ always to pray, and not to faint.’ ^ 
The disciples, in' solemn final charges, were bidden to 
‘ watch and pray.’ ^ They Avere to ‘ watch at every 
season, making supplication.’ ^ As a consequence of such 
teaching, the Apostles represent prayer, not so much 
as a practice of the Christian life, as its instinctive 


^ S. John i. 18. 

® S. Mke xviii. I. 


* S. Matt. vi. 9. 

® S. Luke xxi, 36. 


* S. Matt. xxfi. 41. 
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and constant movement, Tlic Christian man must be 
‘continuing st^dfastly in prayer/ ^ In . the s§nse of 
attaining a spntt of habitual prayerfulness, he is bidden 
to ‘pray with^t ceasing/ ^ As an act of homage to- 
ipe Divine perfections, prayer is pre-eminently fhe duty 
of the creature.^ Before petitions are •offered, .God 
must be not thanked only, but adored. Thus, neglect 
of prayer is not only an injury and loss to ourselves ; 
it is, distinctly, a sin against God. Deliberately to 
neglect it or to omit it implies the neglect or omission 
to give God His due. It is also a* sin against charity. 
If God were really the object of our love, there would, 
fis a necessary consequence, be a growing desire to hold 
communion with Him ; there would be the feeling that 
something, which we could ill afford to l«se, had 
dropped out oft life when the time of prayer had gone 
without praying. 


II. As a conditmi of the reception of power, 

1. To return to ourselves. In the Divine economy, 
prayer is an essential constituent as* a condition of re- 
ceiving constant moral and*spiritual strength. Nowhere 
is this accession of strength illustrated more powerfully 
than in the history of Jacob on the occasion which, 
from the first, gave to the Scriptural ‘history of Israel’ 
its essential significance. God made him feel his 
absolute , dependence, but the conqueror was Jacob’s 
friend. And as the patriarch carried into that wrek- 
ling with God in prayer the full determination of his 
character, that character gained in energy, no longer 
for self but for the cause of God. It was when he 

• 'X 

1 Rom. xii. 12. ^ i Thess. v. 17. 

3 Bishop Butler, Analogy, pt. ii. c. i, points out that ‘ commands 
merely positive, admitted to be from God, lay us under a moral obliga- 
tion to obey them : an obligation moral in the strictest and most 
proper sense. ’ 
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knew 'l|is weakness that he received the assurance that, 
as he had prevailed with God, so he had already power 
^ with iiien.^ Negatively and positively l^s that history 
heen repeated in spiritual experience, a;^ for instance, in 
the poem, ^ Come, O Thou traveller unkiiown,’ Charles 
Wesley intei*preted it. Negatively, in the mastery 
over temptation; positively, in the development 
virtues consecrated anew by grace. 

And prayer is needful also for illumination and 
cleansing. To stand before God in prayer is like 
standing in the sunlight to gain enlightenment and 
warmth. When S. James in his teaching made the 
supply of wisdom dependent on prayer to God, ^ Who 
giveth to all liberally and upbraideth not," he con- 
firmed ^ith apostolic authority a deep instinct mani- 
fested in ‘the Wisdom literature," so noble in its tone, 
of the Hebrew race.^ Inwall these deeper views of life 
characteristic of books such as Wisdom and Ecclesi- 
asti(;'us, it is prayer which is indicated as the means 
most effectual of attaining such deep, practiced know- 
ledge of God and man. 

They looked unto Him, and were lij^htened.'^ 

3. There is one other reason for the necessity of 
prayer. It is needed, as in a later chapter of this 
book we shall see in more detail, for the gradual trans- 
formation of character.^ Character can alone be de- 
velpped as, with advancing years, the habit of prayer 
advances also. If man is, by the terms of his original 
creation, ‘a praying creature," his manhood in its in- 
tellect, affections, will, and spirit must become stunted 
when the true conditions of his growth are not ob- 
served. Made for communion with God, the soul tak^s 
on the pathway of prayer its native and legitimate 


Gen. xxxii. 28. 

2 S. James i. 5 ; Wisdom viii. 2 l and ix. ; Ecdus. li. 13-22. 
® Ps.'kxxiv. 5. '^Ch. XV. 
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direction. That communion of the personal creature 
with the personal Creator revealed in the Incarnate 
Son gives to t\e mind and heart something heavenly 
end divine. The discipline needed to maintain, in- 
\^ardly and outwardly, habits of praye^ strengthens 
the wil], enabling it to present the soul and body \vith 
itself as a living sacrifice to the Father, receiving back 
all that it offers ^fulfilled with His grace and heavenly 
benediction. Such a gi^adual transfonpation of char- 
acter is the condition of our fesponsc to those laws 
of fellowship with God, and of gradual upward pro- 
Igrcss which are involved in the very idea of religion. 

4. Tliat is no unverified assertion. It has been 
attested by many examples in our own day and genera- 
tion. One must suffice. In speaking of Archbishop 
Bensftn, his successor in the primacy said to t^e bishops 
gathered in Convocation : There was one thing 
which I seemed to recognise, . . . and that is, that 
he showed, beyond what most other men showed, a 
power of growth in intellectual forCe, in insight, in 
the faculty of dealing with men, ;n the faculty of 
handling difficult matters,^ a power of growth w^hich 
continued down to the very day of his death.’ The 
explanation of tliat ‘internal expansion of souP is 
given in his biography : ‘ He had been faithful to 
light ; he had prayed that God should lead and guide 
him, and the answer had come.’^ 

^ The lAfc of Edward White Benson y vol. ii. pp. 767, 768. Xfie 
Archbishop’s own words on the training of j)rayer in his sermons, 
Worky Friendships Worships pp. 72-77, may be compared. 



CHAPTER II 

THE EFFICACY OF PRAYER 

7’he religious view ofi^the world is inruiitely deepened 
and enriched when we not only recognise it as the work 
of God, but are able to trace tlie relation of part to part 
— to follow, if we may say it reverently, the steps by 
which God worked, to eliminate, so far as possible, from 
the action of Him, ^ with Whom is no variableness, neither 
shadow of turning,’ all that is arbitrary, capricious, 
unreasonable, and even where as yet we cannot explain, 
to go or in faith and hope. 

Aubrey Moo^:, Science and the Faith ^ p. 185, 

A. lielief in praijcr contingent on belief in 
^ its ejficacy. 

1. From the consideration of the nature and necessity 
of prayer we pass to the qtiestion of its efficacy, diffi- 
culties about which have often been occasioned by 
some inadequate idea of the real meaning of prayer in 
itself, either in its wider significance or in the narrower 
meaning of petition^ which in this chapter we shall 
attach* to it. To put the subject in other words, it 
is needful to consider whether prayer has any effect 
beyond the mind of the person who prays ? Is it the 
only object of prayer to produce in the mind that sense 
of dependence which leads to faith, and of the Divine 
protection and mercy which calls forth love.^ Is it 
enough to say that in its encouragement of faith and 
love all the use and efficacy of prayer consist ? 

* It is obvious that if prayer-has no external effica^cy, 
if it isL not merely heaW, but although it be offered 
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in correspondence with the purpose of God, it remains 
unanswered, its internal efficacy with regard to our 
character niusl^also disappear. The subjective effect 
of prayer must tdepend upon our belief in th^ reality 
<^iitsj70wer an act of real communion with a living, 
personal God Who, in consequence of His* nature being 
%vl!at it is, does hear us, and not only hears, but 
promises that prayer which is in accordance with His 
purpose shall be successful. It is impossible to imagine 
that any one can be beneficiaHy affected by the con- 
stant practice of that which he believes to have no 
result external to himself, and therefore by the constant 
fepetition of that which must, at last, appear to be an 
idle form. The question is one of a gravely practical 
character. No one who takes a serious view of life can 
assume towards* it an indifferent or sceptical attitude. 
Nor can he suspend a decision about it until every 
difficulty is removed. ^ On a review of the evidence 
as a whole, he must consider which of the two theories 
is the iTKire probable, and on that be must act. But 
to a Christian in this, as in other matters of faith, 
moral certitude comes with loyal perseverance : ‘ If 

any man w illeth to do His will, he shall know of the 
teaching, w hether it be of God.’ ^ 

3. In his Donncllan Lectures on the subject. Dr. 
Jellett spoke of the efficacy of prayer as ^ the very* life- 
blood of their religion ’to those who believed^ in it.“ 
The sentence is not too strong. However great our 
anxiety may be to meet objections, the question can- 
not be argued only with the samj calmness as a 
matter of, for instance, scientific research, because 
some of our dearest hopes are bound up with it. 
N#r can its vital iinportance be obscured by recourse 
to what is sometimes described as an ‘attitude of 

^ S. John vii. 17. 

® P. xxxviii. The Lectures were delivered in the chapel of Trinity 
College, Dublin, A.D. 1877. * ♦ * 
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prayer,*' That attitude, described as ^ a silent, uplifted, 
but unasking condition of mind, formulating no ‘‘ sup- 
plications, requests, desires, or petitions^ (traversing in 
■fact completely the prayer ofS. Chrysostom)**^ responds 
to many of the tendencies of the times in whicli 
we live. It relieves the mind of the sustained thought 
needful for true prayer to which hurry and excitement 
indispose it ; it appears to meet the passion for 
^ broader *’ treatment with which special petition seems 
inconsistent ; it has aboht it a certain vagueness, and 
avoids difficulties re‘'spccting answers to prayer in the 
region alike of the spiritual and the temporal. Nor is 
it altogether without deep elements of truth, which 
have appealed strongly to some really devout and 
earnest natures, such, for example, as Thomas k Kernpis, 
Savonarola, Fenelon, Madame Guyon, and Pere Grou. 
In such an ‘ attitude of prayer ** there is ‘ a solemn 
background ** for petition. W© find such recognition 
of it in the Psalter : 

My ^oiil is silent unto (iod : 

From Him cometh my salvation. 

My soul, be thou silent unto (iod : 

For my expeetatfoii is from Him.- 

But truth must be balanced by truth ; 

O Thou that hearest prayer. 

Unto Thee shall all flesh come.'' 

To hear and to answer is an inalienable attribute of 
God. In vision wider than the communion which is 
merely personal with the Divine Spirit, the psalmist 
sees all mankind® in weakness and decay, needing the 
strength of the eternal Creator, and claiming it in 
uttered petition. 

4. Yet while the doctrine in its deep, practical 
bearing is one which forlfids neutrality, its maintenance 

^•Archbishop 'Benson, /*ls/iers o/ Men, p. 95 IT., where this tendency 
is carefully analysed. 

Ps. Ijiii. I, 5 (Hebrew). ^ Ps. Ixv, 2. 
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needs a recognition of all the lines of evidence used for, 
and against it. Anything like invective apd contempt- 
uous language's, in regard to a subject which tcmches 
the inner life ii^ery deeply, singularly out of place. • 
as in ijjie celebrated controversy on the efficacy 
of prayer carried on in the ContempiYrStry and Fort- 
nightly Reviezvs ^ and other periodicals, several years 
ago, those weapons are used in defence of the truth, 
the inference is sometimes drawn that they are only 
chosen to veil defeat. 

B. Sketch of co7ifrove7\sies with 7'egard to the 
efficacy qfprdye7\ 

1. In the present chapter, it will be most ftseful to 
state* in oiitline«the Christian doctrine of the efficacy of 
prayer in its petitionary forn>as it is really h*eld in the 
Church, reserving the consideration of specific objections 
to it for the chapter following. Something ipay, 
however, be said at this point on* the progress of 
the controversy, and on the position w^hich at the 
present time the question holds witlf regard to contro- 
versy in the past. It is often reassuring to remember, 
in the face of new^ difficulties or recurrent doubts, with 
regard to any practice or institution which is deeply 
valued, that difficulties and doubts, iU kind the Same, 
though in expression and form different, have been 
already experienced, and that the practice or institu- 
tion has been maintained through them, and even 
gained fresh strength. 

2. (a) Among pre-Christian Theists believing in a 
personal God, there seem to be no indications of 
soepticism as to the efficacy of prayer. Even in the 
case of others, such as Epicuius and his follower's, the 
denial of the efficacy of prayer is to be inferred more 
from the nature of their theology, in which the present 

1 See pp. jZf 44, 57, 61, infra. 
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activity of the Divine Being was ignored, than from any 
distinct statement. A remarkable witness to the power 
of the instinct to pray is found in the f/et, that despite 
theories of pantlieism and fatalism, many adherents of 
Stoicism definitely attributed efficacy to prayer, ^,in 
I’egard to which scepticism would have been the logical 
outcome of their philosophical tenets. 

(b) In the history of the Christian Church, contro- , 
versy as to the duty and efficacy of prayer on its 
theological side found a very early place. The life of 
Origen has been described as San unbroken prayer,’ 
yet he devoted a treatise to prayer, in which he 
states and discusses theologicfil objections against the 
efficacy of petitionary prayer, of which many have 
been ufged by controversialists in our own day. It 
would seem that the objections had, in the main, 
been urged by Christian disputants affected, perhaps, 
by the principles of the Neo-P^\atonic school of Alex- 
an(;lria. The questions with which, in the third century, 
Origen had to deal, were those raised by the dilemma 
frequently urged by modern controversialists: ‘ If it be 
right that we snould have the blessing for which 
we pray, God will grant it to us without prayer, and if 
it be wrong, He will not grant it at all.’ The ordinary 
objections derived from the unchangeableness and fore- 
knowledge of God are also discussed by him. At 
a later stage, much is found in the writings of 
S. Chrysostom and S. Augustine on the subject of 
prayer, which, indeed, entered deeply into their own 
character and life.^ As teachers, rather than as contro- 
versialists, they labour to remove difficulties in regard, 
more especially, to a reconcilement of the efficacy 
of prayer with the Divine foreknowledge. But it is i^ot 
until the latter half of the thirteenth century that the 

? In the index of the Benedictine editors of S. Augustine^s works, ‘the 
references to prayer are stat^id to number no less than about three 
hundred ■iind eighty. 
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question became acutely controversial. Nearly ail the 
tneoJogical arguments urged against th^ efficacy of 
prayer are stated and controverted by S. Thomas 
Aquinas in the| Sttmma Theologica^ often with great 
width of view as well as great ability^ It could, 
iifdocS, have beeji wished that all arguments in defence 
of prayer had been as wise as those of the greatest of 
the schoolmen were. 

(c) But the arguments derived from the principles 
and methods of physical science are* of course, of 
a later date, simply l)ecause, before the age of Lord 
Bacon, and perhaps hardly in that age, the methods 
t)f physical science, in the modern* sense of the term, did 
not exist. Even with regard to the physical world, 
a prayer composed by Bacon for his own usetremains 
to show that ht‘ felt no scepticism as to the efficacy 
of prayer. It would not ^^em that the Argument 
against this doctrine, derived from the supposed in- 
variability of the course of nature, arose until earl^ in 
the eigljteenth century, when we firjd a reference to 
it in a sermon by Dr. Samuel Clarke, Rector of 
St. James’s, Westminster.- Since* that period the 
arguments brought against* the efficacy of prayer have, 
in principle, remained the same. ‘ Inconsistency with 
the character of God, inconsistency with the laws 
of nature, inconsistency with experience — these,’ writes 
Professor Jellctt, ‘ were the objections alleged, early in 
the eighteenth century, against the supposition of the 
Divine interference, and these are the objections urged 
still.’" 

(d) Among the older readers of thi^ book, some will 
personally recollect the serious attack made on the 
e^cacy of prayei?? in the controversy carried on in 

* The historical account of the ccJntroversy is clearly related by 
Professor Jellett, Donnellan Lectures, to the introduction of which the 
reader is referred for details. 

^ Sermon on the Duty of Prayer, Sertpon clviii. 

® Donnellan Lectures, p. x^yiv. 
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1872-3, niainly in the Contemporai'y and Fortnightly 
Revk&s} Xhe specific points raised in that discussion 
^vill 4)e more conveniently considerecj^ in the next 
• chapter. It is sufficient here to nojice that in the 
controversy, some of the disputants, notably th|3 
anonymous \<riter who suggested for the first tinie that 
the question as to the efficacy of prayer in the physical 
sphere should be proved by experiment, — the cele- 
brated ‘ hospital test — a new departure was made. 
The right was' assumed, to decide the question by the 
method of physicalcscience only, setting aside theologi- 
cal arguments altogether. The controversy ivas also 
marked by an attempt to define a certain sphere within 
which prayer is efficacious. Some proposed to exclude 
it altogether from the world of matter, while allowing 
it large power in the realm of spirit. ^ , 

3, {ay This attack pn the efficacy of prayer in 
the physical sphere had, of course, behind it the 
vast system which then reprfeented, and, in a less 
degree, still repi*esents the creed of many students 
of natural science. The time was critiad to a degree 
which, perhaps, wks scarcely realised then, and is hardly 
understood now that some -of the obstacles on either 
side have been removed.^ The ^ mechanical theory ’ 
had become so far extended as, in the opinion of 
many, ‘to reduce the universe to a vast mechanism 
never capable of deviating from obedience to rigid 

^ Professor Tyndall’s paper, introducinp; the anonymous writer who 
proposed the test, appeared in the Coniewporary Review y July 1872, 
vol. XX. p. 205. It coincided in date with a similar paper by Professor 
Beesly in the Fortnightly Review. Dr. Lillledale's reply, August I, 
1872, pp. 430-454, two rejoinders by Professor Tyndall, and the 
anonymous writer, pp. 763-777, and an article by Dr. James M‘Cosh, 
pp. 777-782, are also contained in vol. xx. In vol. xxi. there will he 
found an article by the Rev, W. Knight, on ‘ the function of prayer in 
the economy of the universe^ pp. 183-198, the Duke of Argyll’s 
reply, pp. 464-474, and Mr. Knight’s rejoinder. Mr. Gallon’s article 
ou the statistical argument is contained in the Fortnightly Review, 
vol, xii. p. 126. 

See iLife and Letters of G. J. Rom^ties, pp. 82-85, 
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law/i In such a universe there is no place fpr the 
transcendent God acknowledged by the » believer in 
a personal Dei^y ; thoughts of the purpose, end, ihean- 
ing, or worth df an action would become irrelevant. 
According to^ naturalism, excluding everything super- 
natural or spiritual, ihe world actulilly is ’this 
mechanism, or rather the mechanism of science is. itself 
actual, and constitutes the universe. It is indeed only 
known as phenomenal ; the outward manifestation is 
relative only to ourselves, but that is all there is 
to know. A complete system Af philosophy had, 
it was thought, been supplied, in which there could be 
fieither room nor use either for the science of mind, 
treated introspectively, or for the science of God: 
in other words, for metaphysics or theology. ^ It was 
against the growth of this philosophic naturalism, with 
its inevitable conclusion that^w’e do not know God or 
even see any room for ^od at all, that poetry such as 
Wordswortlfs, and, with even more emphatic signifi- 
cance, Tennyson’s and Browning's, was the protest of 
the human heart : 

If e’er when faith had fall’ll asleep, 

1 heard a voii^e ^htlieve no more ’ 

And heard an ever-breaking shore 
That tumbled in the Godless deep ; 

A warmth within the breast would melt 
The freezintr reason’s colder part, 

And like a man in wrath the heart 
Stood up and answer’d, ^ I have felt.’ - 

The uni(|ue position occupied by John Henry New- 
man in the intellectual religious life* of England is, 
perhaps, best explained by gratitude to the witness 
which he bore, especially at the height of his influence 
^•The reader who desires to pursue the subject into detail may 
consult Professor James Ward’s ‘ Naturalism and Agnosticism,’ Gifford 
Lectures, Part i. and ll., especially Lectures 7, 8, and 9, See also 
Mr. A. J. Balfour's 7'he Foundations of Belief pp. 77*86, and the 
Rev. F. *R. Tennant’s article, ‘Tendencies in Natural Philosophy,* 
Lourftal of 7 'keological Studies^ yol. i. pp. 347*369. 

Tennyson, In Memoriam^ cxxiii. 
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in Oxfor<J, to realities unseen and eternal lying at the 
foundation «o/ all faith. 

(6) But within the last quarter of /die nineteenth 
century, tendencies have appeared in in^uential scientific 
quarters,* both on the Continent and in England and 
America, wHich are likely to make their inhueiice 
det5ply felt in a spiritualistic direction. l^o these 
tendencies attention has been powerfully called by the 
publ legation of Professor Ward’s Gifford Lectures^ en- 
titled ‘ Naturalism aiab Agnosticism.’ The tendencies 
of thought to whi^h reference is made seem likely to 
end in the severance of physical science from natural 
philosophy. Hence the province of the former will be 
‘ description,’ ij\ ‘ the reproduction of facts in words.’ 
But it ^x^ill no longer be ^ explanation ’ in the sense of 
referring the facts described to their ultimate cause, 
or of stating why those facts must be. To some minds, 
no doubt, the ‘bare certainties of experience’ will 
rerpain sufficient. But mere ‘ descri])tion ’ will not 
satisfy the mind/^ of the majority ; they will pass the 
bounds of knowledge which can be scientifically de- 
monstrated ; they Mill be prepared to give metaphysics 
and theology a candid consideration on their own merits. 

(r) And this is not the only tendency now apparent. 
Careful watchers of the trend of thought discern a 
‘drifting away’ of physiologists from the dogmatic 
materialism of half a century ago in the direction of 
spiritualism.’^ The mechanical theory of the universe 
will no longer be allowed the exclusive appropnation 
of the name of science. The tendency, at present, is 
distinctly in a spiritualistic direction.^ It is, indeed, 

^ Journal of Theological Studies^ vol. i. p. 364, and Professor Ward’s 
Gifford Lectures^ vol. i. pp. 57 , 1 17; vol. ii. pp. 211-219. See also 
Aubrey Moore’s Science and the Faithy pp. xxxi-xxxiii. * 

® The reader may be referfed to G. J. Romanes, * A candid Ex- 
amination of Religion,’ in Thoughts on Eeligiony and the Rev. F.'R. 
Tennant’s article quoted above. The mechanical theory of evolution, as 
expounded by Mr. Herbert dSpencer, has certainly received a check. 
It shoulft be added that, in his Ecclesiuftical Institutions^ Mr. Spencer 
says tfiat the philosopher is ever in the presence of an Infinite and 
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a step from spiritualism to theism, but tlie step is 
not difficult. Under these circumstances,. philSsophic 
objections to ‘jthe efficacy of all prayer will, wc* may 
believe, appear |far less formidable tiian was the case 
thirty or forty years ago, to nnnd.s who are rightly 
aiii\i^s to Ifeep in tou<*h with what s®ems to them 
true in the thought of their own day. A positive 
statement of the real lM*lief of the Church in the efficacy 
of prayer will, when advanced with a true desire to 
help a doubter rather than sUeiice an* adversary, win 
by the grace of God a readier acceptance. Difiiculties 
still remain, but tlie ground is clearer. 

• • 

c. The Christian doctrine of the providence of 

God and belief in the efficacy of pj'aljer. 

• 

1. Christian belief and Chpstian life woutd both be 
stronger than tliey commonly are if far more care and 
time were bestowed ofi fouinlation-truths often upin- 
telligently and feebly held. Thus, ^n regard to the 
subjec t Tjefojv us, prayer, alike in its wider and more 
restricted sense, needs not faith aloAe in the sense of 
mere assent, but failh, in which intellect, emotion, and 
will co-operates in tlie primary truth of the Providence 
of God. By the Providence of God is meant tlie de- 
velopment of the idea of creation by fche Creator’s all- 
sovereign })ower under the guidance of His love. But 
that development must be realised tlirough mem, not 
in isolation, hut as subjects of the Divine love, fts 
culmination is tlie Kingdom of God. Through a 
society of men, an elect body througli which He works 
towards this universal end. His riglitcousness is in 
active operation upon earth. ^ It is true, that in con- 
sequence of sill, the Divine Ki,ygdom manifests itself in 

Eternal Energy from which all things proceed,’ so that, we are told, 
‘the Spencerian philosophy shades into religion.’ It seems to shrink 
from its logical conclusion. , 

^ Cf. Isn. i. 26, ‘Thou shalt W called, The city of righteousness, the 
faithful city.’ 
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the fhrm of a kingdom of redemption, but the eternal 
purpose of. love is antecedent to sin, and all true 
theofogy rests upon the fact of crealfion. He, by 
‘Whom .we were called into being, ^nd ‘by Whose 
Word the worlds have been fnimed,"^ is ‘a faithful 
Creator.*’^ • The faculties and powers of our nature 
are' capable of progress, bounded only by the limits 
of finite being; nay, through the Incarnation they have 
all been united with the Divine nature, and through 
death, through paradise, can’ied up to the i*ight hand 
of GckI. Alike in ‘nature and in history, the eternal 
pur]>ose is being worked out st(‘}) by step in ways which 
are manifold through wisdom, which is ‘manifold’’ in 
operation.^ It takes into its working the life of man- 
kind as*' a whole, the life of the Cliurch, the life of 
nations, the life of the individual. Psvlms such as the 
104jth exhibit the concciption of the Divine work in 
nature ; the long historical ps^^lms, such as the 78th, 
89^1, 105th, and 106th, describe God's work in history, 
and the unswerving fulfilment of the Divine^ purpose, 
despite the confusion due to man's disordered free will ; 
shorter but vivid personal psalms, like the 71st or 91st, 
illustrate with undying powdi% again and again translated 
into hymii or prayer, the believer's trust that the servants 
of God in particular are the objects of His especial 
care! Such a jf^salm as the lf39th, witnessing to the 
immaijence of the personal God in the life of man, finds 
it^s only adequate fulfilment in the union of man with 
God in the Incarnation, and in the indwelling of the 
Holy Spirit, the Giver of all life sent by the ascended 
Lord. Thus it is that, in the Incarnation and all that 
it involves, there is the highest expression of the Pro- 
vidence of God, working out His eternal purpose of 
good towards creation, through humanity taken into 
union with Himself. Strong in this conviction, finding 
in it the idea of God for the life of each of His 
servants, who are also His soijs^ by adoption and grace, 
fteb. xi. 3, I S. Peter iv. 19, ^ Eph. iii, 10* 
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S. Paul is not disturbed in regard to the efficacy of 
prayer by the stress of trial. ‘ We know,** he wrote 
when one of the most painful episodes of his own life 
was just closing^, ‘ that to those that love God all things’ 
together for good, even to them tjiat are called 
according to His purpose.’’^ The object of the A^hole 
providential order is tlie consecration of humanity by 
the consecration of each member of the race. To this 
consecration all the minute circumstai^ces of life con- 
tribute : ‘ The very hairs of ]?oiir^ head are all num- 
bered.'* ^ On the basis of the doctrine of Providence 
thus understood, we learn that the antecedent motive of 
effectual prayer must be firm faith in the goodness of 
God, and also that prayer for temporal blessing is never 
prayer for temporal blessing only, but that such bless- 
ing, if grantedf may conduce to the ultimate purpose 
of the Divine Providence in %he consecration of man- 
kind to His service aid their intelligent co-operation 
with Him.*^ » 

52, Siifh, then, is the Christian doiJtrine of the Pro- 
vidence of God : it is the soil in which prayer naturally 
takes root. In that development of the idea of creation 
through the economy of redemption, God is in and 
with His creatures, ^ at once an indwelling Spirit and 
a transcendent Personality,' ^ yet without loss of the dis- 
tinction between the infinite and the finite, or without 
loss to the creature of frewloin of will by contact with the 
all-sovereign u ill of GckI. Thus the primar}^ cause -of 
God^s operation is not, as inaccurate representations 
of the nature of prayer st^em, in some,quarters, to have 
suggested, the prayer of man. It is God’s Own volition, 
regulated by His wisdom and His love. Such is the 
teaching of Holy Scripture : ^ Of Him, and through 
Him, and unto Him are all Siings.’^ As the perfect 

^ Rom. viii. 28. * S. Matt. x. 30 ; S. Luke xii. 7, 

® See Gore, Bamptofi Lectures , pp. 126, 127, and a quotation fix>m 
Gerhard, Meditaiiones Sacm. p. 261. * « 

J, H. Bernard, Art, * Nature ’ in Hastings’ DicL Billet iii ip. 494. 
^ Rom. 36. 
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revelatfion of the Providence of God is presented in the 
Incarnate Word, and as human liistory finds its true 
* meaning in the revelation of God in Cl^rist, so (as will 
be shown more fully in a subsequent cliapter)^ all true 
and prevailing prayer is to be offered iir the Narieof 
Christ. So also, while ‘ we know not how to ]^ray as we 
ought'* apart from Divine guidance, ‘ He that searcheth 
the hearts knoweth what is the mind of the Spirit, 
because He maketh intercession for the saints according 
to the AVill of God/ 4 ^^ Divhic movement ort^} natc.s 

our prayers. Thus at the close of the Divine Service 
we acknowledge our J^ord as the Giver of tlie grace, 
enabling us ‘at this time with one accord to make our 
common, supplications unto Him."^ In God not only 
‘all good counsels and all just works’ but ‘all holy 
desires'* Iiave their s])ring. and in His W ill our 3 'e(jiiests 
originate. The words usal by us in prayer arc s])oken 
to make the thoughts more definite. God's Own 
etertial pui'pose of love awaits for its accomplishment 
in the consecration of humanity, which is the final 
purpose of all His gifts to us, the prayers •which He 
commands to be offered. TJirough those pjayers that 
purpose passes on to its realisation. In one sentence 
Archbishop Benson, who strove from his earliest days 
to verify his conviction in practice, summed uj) this 
highest aspect of prayer : ‘What in Him is Divine 
purpose, in us is prayer, and again in Him is fulfil- 
ment.'*^ In the Divint* order a ])lace for prayer is 
already provided; the Divine impulse stirs our will to 
fill that place, but it does not force us ; it rests with 
us to respond to the impulse or resist it. 

D. The Divine volif^ion and human pr^aycr' 

1 . In the course of the controversy during 1872-73 
on the ‘ hospital test,'* Professor Tyndall, among other 

^ CW V. “ Rom. vii. 27. * A prayer of S. Chrysostom. 

Fishers of Men, p. 105 ; Life, vol. ii. pp. 761-763. ’ 
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admissions, allowed that the conception of personal 
volition in nature was suggested 1^ tne ordinary 'action 
of men upon the earth, although, with the anonymous 
writer w^ho {>ro{losed the test, he demanded the verifica- * 
tic^n of this tl^gory in ways which could not be sanctioned 
by a Christian. * • 

There is, indeed, no doubt that vast results have 
been achieved ; that nature's forces, in obedience to 
nature's laws, have been turned to do what nature 
alone could not do , that in thu vei y ’face of nature, 
as, for example, in the ‘ Great Ix!V^l of the Fens,' ^ vast 
changes have been introduced by the mind and will 
of man. It is not by suspending, or violating, or 
modi tying a single ‘ law of nature ' that these results 
in particular cases have been produced. They are the 
effect of the introduction, through the normal forces 
of nature, of another forces That force is the voli- 
tion which originate.^ and the choice which deter- 
mines human action, using one force to modify^the 
results (if others. In one 1 ‘t‘gion, through the interven- 
tion of tlje huinan will in cutting down forests, the 
climate of a large area Ins been modified . In another, 
barren lands have been fertilised. In a tliird, a w’ealthy 
kingdom is seated in a country reclaimed from the sea. 
Changes even more startling than those are w ell within 
the range of possibility through the gradual control by 
human volition of forces most potent and most subtle ; 
while in sorgery results of a kind which, a century ago, 
would have been deemed incredible, have been obtained. 
Yet while we know as a fact that changes so enormous 
are produced in their natural order by the intervention, 
through the forces of nature, of the mind and will of 
Uifin, we cannot explain the entire process by wliich 
that mind and will intervenox ^ 

^ Murray’s Handbook to ike Eastern Counties, pp, 59*66. 

The subject is discussed in Professor Jellett’s I>onnella)i Lectures, 
Lecture iii., and by Dr. Eagar, Butler\s Analogy and Modern Thought, 
pp. 1 7 1- 1 75. See also Bishdp^ estcott’s Ixssons from Work\ 28-32, 
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£. From the observation of the action of the human 
will, we may.rjse to some conception of the action of tlie 
^ Divirfe, in which, as God is ‘ Spirit,’ while the human 
•spirit must first find bodily expression!, there is ‘an 
immediate transition from a volition to^ an external 
result, whate\^er the number of links whi(;h may inter- 
vene. When a believer in a living God speaks of “ law,” 
he means the fact established by scientific experience 
that certain phenomena succeed one another in a 
sequence which *(so far ati that experience carries us) is 
invariable ; ^ he mefins (to put this in other words) 
“ those uniform modes of working wliich he has observed 
on the part of the Maker and Ruler of all.” ’ If, through* 
the forces of nature, the mind and the will of man have 
been enjtbled to produce the vast results to which 
reference has been made, are we to su*pj)ose that the 
Divine mind and will cannot efi’ect things similar to, 
but much greater than, tliose brought about by the 
hurqan mind and will ? That the Ch*eator, to Whose 
mind the unity arvi regularity of nature bear tujitimony 
so profound,^ is actually inferior to His creatures in the 
power, for ends most beneficent, of making use of His 
own works ‘ Surely,’ says Bishop Reichel, ‘ this were 
absurd. The intervention of the Divine will ... in 
answer to px'ayer, by simply directing the energies and 
powers of nature to a result which, if left undirected, 
they would not have arrived at, seems to me, on the 
most careful reflect ion, just as possible as that of which 
we see the results in every part of the globe iit every 
moment — I mean the intervention of the human will, 
not in the way of “suspending” or “superseding,” but 
in the way of using the laws of nature by directing 
natural forces into certain channels.’ ^ , 

3. There is no ground«for the inference, that in the 

^ See further. Professor Ward’s ^Naturcf^ism and Agnosticism j 
GMrd Lectures y vol. ii. pp. l6o, i6i, 219-221. 

* Gore, Bampton Lectures y pp. 127- 130. 

® Rep^t of the Wakefield Church Congrfss, p. 27. 
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intervention of tlie Divine will. He Who, in His u|iiform 
method of working, acts in accord with the established 
order, which is the expression of His mind, exercises 
His will otherwJfee than in accordance with an order even ‘ 
highcy in response to His ])eo})lc‘'s prayers. If, as we 
have seen, the restoration and consecration of humanity 
revealed under symbolic form in the Apocalypse, so as 
to be embodied in His kingdom, and to enter within 
the full range of the mighty energies put fortli for 
the redemption of the world, pl'odqciiig ‘ righteousness, 
peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost, '"is the ultimate pur- 

i )ose of His providence, then it is most reasonable to be- 
ieve that in determining events,* spiritual motives and 
spiritual forces will have their full sway. In a psalm 
like the 29th, there is profound significance in ^he com- 
bination of the physical and the spiritual. Of the 
‘ Hearer of prayer’ it is elsewhere said : 

With terrible things dost Thou answer us in righteousness, 

( ) (lod of our salvation ; 

'J^'hou ^hat art the trust of all tlie bouiut^ of the earth. 

And of the sea, of them that are afar off.^ 

' <» 

4. It is, of course, acknowledged by all dutiful and 
intelligent C’liristians that wliere, so far as experience 
can go, the order of the physical world is certainly 
known, there a limit is set to prayer., The reasgn is 
that such order is a manifest declaration ol* the will of 
God,^ and ttierefore, in cases of this kind, prayer* would 
hallow co-o|3eration with the natural laws, in the working 
of which we should not expect changes to be made for 
ourselves. But where, as in the sequence of different 
kinds of weather and climate, in the scientific study of 
which there still arc many uncertainties, or in matters like 

Ixv. 5 (Professor t)river’s translatioij). 

^ So S. Thomas Aejuinas, Sumina Ttleolo^ica^ IP. Ixxxiii. 2, ‘ Oratio 
nostra non ordinatur ad .immutalionem divina? dispositionis, sed ut 
obtineatur nostris precibus quod Deus disposuit.’ In Prayer and the 
IjjrtTs Prayer^ pp. 26-29, Bishop Gore has given a simple exposition 
of this truth, which will be heipdul to many. * 
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recovery from sickness, or the development of a war, or 
the s^ow groNvth of social progress, no such clear declara- 
tion of the Divine Will has been made, a very real 
function has been left for prayer to fulfil. It is the con- 
dition on our^art upon which the mind of# God be^’om^S 
revealed ; it is the method in which, through spiritual 
contact with Himself, our character is so trained in laws 
of dependence, fellowship, and progress, so disciplined in 
obedience and Joyalty, as to become fit, without risk 
to eternal interests, Jo receive blessings temporal as well 
as spiritual ; the mode in which, through our response 
to His Will to become channels of good, He blesses 
others through our intercession. He may act either 
directly indirectly. In response, for instance, to ])rayer 
for recovery from sickness, such recovery may be due to 
original strength of constitution ; or it may be produced 
by a re-enforcement of ftie springs of vitality in the 
sick through courage and su[>poft afforded by prayer to 
thcfvvill ; or it may b<‘ due to the insight of the physician, 
not only into th\' pliysical condition, but th(‘ moral 
character of his j){‘.tient ; or it may depend very largely 
on the skill and sympathy^of the Cliristian nurse, the 
sister of mercy, or the deaconess brought from homes 
instinct with prayer,^ or the ap})lication of a remedy just 
at the moment \vhen it is most beneficial. To say that 
God acts onl^ through the will and mind of man would be 
inconsistent with the whole view of His relation to the 
natural order which is indicated not obscurely in Holy 
Scripture but the great principle of the communion of 
man with God w the Incarnation of our Lord may 
justify the inference that He generally does so. In 
either way, direct or indirect, in the physical order, 
prayer originating in the will of God, and expressed in 
terms consistent with iKs will, is not heard only, but 

! In the controversy of 1872, Dr. Littledale referred to the lange 
part played by devotion in producing some of the best modern nursing. 
— Conttmporary Review^ vol.*xx. pp. j| 3 p- 454 * 

Aw e.g. in Ps. civ. ; S. John v. 17 ; Acts xvii. 25. 
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answered, on lines conducing to the fulfilment of His 
eternal purpose of love intervening to sustain and 
redeem His people. 

5. Why, it may be asked, is it impossible for a 
Chpstian to submit the efficacy of such prayers to test- 
experiment? The answer, surely, is not far to seek. 
None know better than men, who are really scientific, 
that scientific discovery involves ungrudging obedience 
not only to the laws of the kingdom of nature, but to 
great moral laws as well. To much scientific research 
a temper either desultory or impatfent would be fatal. 
'J'o the spiritual kingdom of God the aphorism used by 
Lord Bacon of nature — non nisi parcndo vmcitur ^ — has 
been most truly applied ; and in that kingdom there 
cannot bt^ methods of demonstration such as leave no 
room for the exercise of faith, in correspondence with 
which its highest blessings ar6 given. In the working 
of miracles of healing, Lhe Lord Himself Wixs limited by 
the absence of faith. Where faith was lacking, ‘the 
existence' of a churaettT unfitted to^ receive blessings 
which, apart from it, would only injure man's highest 
interests, was indicated. ^ He did not,' we are told, 
‘'many mighty works heaiuse of their unbelief.'- To 
unbelief He peremptorily refused the request made by 
it : ‘ Master, we would see a sign from Thee,' o^ the 
demand : ‘ How long dost Thou hold us in suspense ? 
If Thou art the Clirist, tell us plainly.'^ Nowhere in 
more marked degree than in the Lord's method ^)f 
education is respect sliown for the spontaneous growth 
of true conviction, nowhere is greater care taken to 
avoid compulsory adhesion. But if the doctrine of the 
efficacy of prayer cannot be demonstrated, faith is 
stRmgthcnecl by shdwing that for those ‘ who come to 
God believing that He is ' in His providential ordering 

^ See Gore, Bampton Lectures^ p. 126; Bacon, Nev, Org, Lib^ i. 
Apb. 3. . . " 

- S. Matt. xiii. 58. * S. Matt. xii. 39 ; S. John x. 2^. 
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of ‘^all things both in heaven and earth,' it is most 
reasonable also to believe that ^ He is the rewarder of 
them* that seek after Him.' ^ 

E. Tile spheres of effectual prayer. 

I. We pass from the temporal into the spiritual 
region of effectual prayer, though in carefully marking 
the distinction^ the soul's true intercourse with God in 
cither sphere must ii<fc be forgotten, nor the true 
harmony between Ills methods in either, or the supreme 
end to which all prayer conduces, be ignored. It must 
have been through ighorance of these principles that, in 
the course of the controversy in 187^i-7»3, an attempt 
was made to limit the action of prayer to the spiritual 
world only. Professor Tyndall did n*ot,'ne said, contend 
for the extinction, but ftnly for the displacement of 
prayer ; and in a subsequent paiper on ‘ The Function 
of Prayer in the Economy of the Universe,' the Rev. 
W. Knight, in exl:luding prayer from the physical order, 
pleaded for its pl^^ce and efficacy in the spiritual region. 
But, in reality, the intervention of a living, personal 
God in the world of spirit cannot, for long, be con- 
sistently maintained if, on the hypothesis that it is 
inconsistent with the reign of law, it be rejected in 
the world of matter. That such a distinction is illogical 
has been shown, in some forcible sentences, by the late 
Djuke of Argyll in his Rei^n of Lazo : ^ 

‘ Whatever difficulties there may be in reconciling 
the ideas of La%and of Volition are difficulties which 
^PP^y ^*qnally to the w^orlds of matter and of mind. 
The mind is as much subject to law as the body is. 
The reign of law is over all, and if its dominion* be 
really incompatible with*the agency of volition, human 
and Divine, then the mind is as inaccessible to that 
agency as material things.’ 

^It fe hard,' adds Professor Jtellett, ‘ to see how the 
^ Heb, xi. 6. y p. 
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principle here laid down can be disputed. When we 
ask God to grant us a spiritual benefit, we ask Him to 
intervene in the sequence of mental phenomena. If a 
change in the sequence of phenomena produced by the 
Mitervention of the Divine Will be a violation of law, we 
are*^ asking for a violation of law ; and this violation is 
equally real or equally unreal whether the interrupted 
sequence be in the world of matter or the world of 
mind.’^ 

2. Through the predominaxice of petitions purely 
spiritual, the Lord's Prayer does,'^no doubt, teach us 
that in accordance with the Will of God, ^ the main 
bbject of our prayer must he spiritual things.'- It is 
in the region of character that prayer to God finds its 
most sacred and definite purpose. But, excej^t on the 
ground taken by a Ijeliever, it is not so easy, as some 
imagine, to maintain that th^ result of the conversion 
of a soul to God in the region of character is related 
to the prayer oft*ered lor such conversion, as the in<ians 
through, which the Divine will has a5^*ected the human 
will and made it its own. How secret, how gradual, 
at times how uncertain, that result seems to be ! How 
almost endless is tin' chain of motives operating on the 
soul to bring about the spiritual change ! How strong 
the resistance which even God will not break down by 
compulsion ! How mysterious, even unexpected,* the 
methods by which the answer to the prayer repeated^ 
perhaps, for years, at last arrives ! In a powerful 
passage on ‘ the Miracles of Prayer,' Dr. Pusey places 
side by side the miracles of nature and the miracles of 
grace, pointing out that the latter are, in reality, ‘ the 
greater works.’ ^ Our Lord had Himself linked them 
together in His ai^swcr to the Baptist's vital question : 
^Art Thou He that cometh, or look we for another 
‘ Go your way and tell John the things which ye 

^ Donnellan Lectures, p. 167, 

Gore, Prayer and the Lota s Prayer, p. 22. > 

® In University Sermonst 1864-1879, pp, 6-8. n, 
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do Hear and see : the blind receive their sight, and 
the l&me \yalk, the lepers are cleansed, and the deaf 
hear; and the dead are raised up, and the poor have 
good tidings preached to them.’’ ^ TTie sTpiritual miracles 
are indeed the greater. To them, in closing his treatis/e 
on the Incafnation, S. Athanasius appealed ili^'the 
fourth century, as with unshaken confidence Dr. Pusey 
appealed in the nineteenth, in support of the claims of 
Jesus Christ, and His power to respond to the prayers 
of His people.* ^ 

3. By His refereiice, not to the gosjiel only, but to 
its preaching, our Lord indicates that in this spiritual 
region God works by secondary causes — by means of 
grace — provided in His Kingdom. Througii these, in 
His ordfinary method, He interposes by the seci’ct touch 
of His all-sovereign power. Experien«c which cannot 
be ignored, for it is a f^t't to be reckoned with, offers 
evidence sufficient to confirm the believer that prayer 
for^ submission to the Divine will, for true repentance, 
for illumination ^nd strengthening, for resignation and 
peace, are not heard only, but abundantly answered. 

Two c^ays befoVe his death, ^ the great physician, Sir 
Andrew Clark, whose knowledge of our nature alike 
under its physical and moral aspects was so profound, 
bore witness, in answer to a question, to his conviction 
of the reality and efficacy of prayer, ^Not value prayers I' 
he said. ‘ Prayer, that which moves more than medicine ; 
prayer is all-powerful: it is the basis of love. Prav 
for me always.'^ The assurance of S. James has stood 
the test of the centuries ; it is tried and not found want- 
ing even in the^hour of death; ‘the supplication of 
a righteous man availeth much in its workinii'.’ 

^ S. Matt. xi. 3, 4, 5. 

* S. Ath., De Incarnations^ I. -liii. ® November 1893. 

^ Quoted by the Rev. A. Carr in his commentary on the Epistle of 

James, v. 16. Similarly, in the Life of Pasteur by Rene Valleryr 
Radot, it is staled that ‘he was convinced that there are no vain 
prayers, i 
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AHGUMENTS AGAINST THE EITICACV OF 
TRAYEil 

Ileal breadth is not the slurrinp^ or obliterating of 
particulars^ hut the treating of them in such manner that 
all blend into one harmonious view. The view this 
instance is a view of the true relations of the soul to God. 

Auciinisiiop Benson, Fi.shers of Men, p. IHh 

A. The two cla.s‘s«s of objections to prayer. 

1. We Ijave now seen that true Christian belief in the 
nature of prayer regards it in all its forms as an act of 
communion M'ith God, with Whose^ will it expresses 
our correspondence. ^Ve d6 not ask that His AVill may 
be changed, but that it may be fulfilled. We have 
also seen that the Cliristian believer in the efficacy of 
prayer, in its petitionary form, A'iews tlmt efficacy ah the 
result of His Divine providence, Who hears and answer^ 
it in no arbitrary fashion, but in accordance with a law 
of correspondence with our faith. Alike in the natural 
and in the spiritual oi*der, faith rising into trust makes 
us capable of receiving and rightly uMng the blessings 
and gifts which it is the will of God to bestow. It is 
m(jre than probable, that had this positive teaching 
about effectual prayer as developed in Holy Scripture 
and in true theology been more constantly recollected, 
many of the difficulties felt about the subject would 
have been anticipated. But if, 'on the one hai^, con- 
fused language in regard to ‘ law,** and ‘ en^gy,\ and 
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‘ suspension of law,*" with crude expressions, suggestive 
of arbitrary . caprice, about the action of prayer and 
answers to if, have caused perplexities, it must be added 
that an impoverished idea of God, and a timid theism 
as its result, leading to an ‘atrophy of faith,’’ have been 
obstacles in regarding natural laws in their true’^tight 
as ‘observed forms of the Divine activity,’’ and in 
I’ecognising the impressive evidence of design in the 
structure of living things.^ In a lecture delivered at 
Inveraiy in 1897, the late Duke of Argyll related how 
he had said to Mr. Darwin, not long befoi-e the close of 
his life, that it was impossible to look at the wonderful 
processes of nature which he had observed without 
seeing that these were the expression of mind, and that 
the great naturalist replied, ‘That often com(‘s over me 

with overpowering force, but at other times and 

he drew" his hands across his eyes, with an ex[)rcssive 
gesture, as if to indicate the disappearance of a vision.- 
belief in the personal being of God became be- 
dimmed as he fell also out of correspondence with 
poetry, and music, and painting, by his absorption in 
one predominanf study, giving to his nature a one- 
sided development.^ 

2. Objections to a system of the world which includes 
prayer are divided into two classes. The first class may 
be Called phih>sophic; the second theological. The 
first, to which, incidentally, some reference has neces- 
sarily been made in the preceding chapter, make no 
assumption with regard to the attributes of God, nor 
even with regard to His existence. They deal with the 
theory of the efficacy of prayer as they would deal with 

^ The reader who desires to pursue this inquiry rather further is 
referred to vol. iii. of Dr. Pusey’s University Sermons , Note A to^dhe 
sermon on ‘ Miracles of Prayer,'"' including a letter by Dean ManiSel, and 
also to the prefatory note, partly suggested by the (late) Duke of Argyll, 
to. Dr. Liddon’s sermon, ‘ The Recovery of S. Thomas * (Rivingtons, 
1882). 

2 Wkmt is Science? (S.P.C'.K.), p. 

® and Letters of Charles Darwin ^ vol, i, p, icxj. 
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any other physical theory : the theory is regard^ as' 
either improbable or as unreal. The second includes a 
class of objections founded on the conception which the 
objectors have formed of the Nature and character of 
God. Is Hii;^ Nature such that He can be reached by 
prayer ? Does His character as revealed make it pro- 
bable that He would be affected by our pravers?* Is 
there any reasonable explanation for prayer feeing the 
condition prescribed by Himself as essential to be 
fulfilled by those who desire Hi:s intervention 

3. It is with the theological objections to the efficacy 
of prayer that this chapter mainly deals. But one 
special class of philosophic objections requires some 
sj)ccial treatment first of all. In regard to objections, 
whether philosophical or theological, we agaiif restrict 
prayer to its pecitionary form ; and it will be well once 
more to recollect that the subject is one far beyond 
mere opinion. The denial of the reasonableness of real 
and effective communication with God forbids the 
upward dook of the sold which, wi<jh reverence and 
trust, would stay itself on Him, The Divine presence 
must, of necessity, cease to be a factor in our life, when 
it is deprived of the consciousness of spiritual union 
with Him. 

u. Prayer, and the doctrine of Hhe conservation 
of energy ' 

1. Among philosophic objections to the efficacy of 
prayer in the natural sphere — and it is sometimes 
extended into the spiritual — are those based on the 
principle that the total energy of the physical universe 
is Constant : no energy in any of the processes of nature 
is either created or destroyed', ‘every gain or loss in 
one form of energy corresponding precisely to a loss or 

^ See Professor Jcllett’s Dc^ellan LeciureSy pp. ix, x, 51, 

D 
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■gain in some other form or forms.’ This theory, known 
as the doctrine of ‘ the conservation of energy,’ is often 
described as ‘ the great fundamental principle of modern 
physics,’ and in systems such as Mr. Herbert Spencer’s 
Synthetic Philosophy^ all the plienomena^ of evolution, 
celestial, organic, social, etc., are deduced from it. 
‘ The poetry of Milton and the British C'onstitiition, 
nay, the human mind and the Christian religion, . . . 
equally with the tidal bore on the Severn or gales at 
the equinoxes, ’“may conft? to he all regarded as secondary 
itisults of the hypothesis that ‘ nebulous matter existed 
aboriginally and from all eternity, witli all its present 
complex powers, in a q^otential state,’ as, in fact, ‘ cases 
of integration of matter and dissipation of motion in 
obedience to persistence of force.’ ^ This doctrine involv- 
ing, it may be well to recollect, an ^ act of faith in its 
acceptance, leaves, it is wrged, no room for the inter- 
vention of the fresh factor — th^, exercise of volition — 
involved in effectual prayer. One form <.)f energy is 
being always traf^sformed into another: the energy* ex- 
pended and the energy produced are equivalent the one 
to the other ; no fresh energy can be created ; and, in 
some minds, the hnal conclusion is that voluntary acts 
arc, in reality, purely mechanical, and that free-will, 
either Divine or human, is illusory. If the doctrine ]k‘ 
thus extended beyond the physical order, the attempt 
to prf?y, even hypothetically* has seemed impossible, 
eyen in cases where the strong desire to worship God 
remains,^ 

%, It would, qf course, be altogether unseemly foi- 
any one, except a student trained in natural science, to 
pronounce an opinion on the doctrine of the conserva- 
tion of energy being, in the physical sphere, an absolute 

^ Sec Professor Ward’s ifafuralism and Agnosticism^ Gifford 
Lectures^ 1896-8, vol. i. p. 22 1. 

^ Professor Huxley in Darwin^s Life and Letters, vol. ii. p. 2cx>. 

® A pathetic instance will l)e*found in Lhotights on Keligion, by O. J. ' 
Komars, p. 133. Cf. h\% Life and Liters, p. 162. 
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* 

statement of fact or not. The opinions, indeeB, of 
those who are thus qualified to speak, are 63^ no 
means as much in accord upon the subject lis is 
popularly supposed. ^ Assuming, however, for the sake 
of argument, the truth of the conservation of energy 
limited to tlie region beyond which, until applied 
by Mr. Herbert Spencer to the whole of hunlan 
experience in all its forms, it had not been extended, 
may it not be quite legitimately said that a correct 
description of facts is not identical with the ultimate ex- 
planation of these facts.'* In a verj' remarkable letter 
addressed to Mr. Romanes, Mr. Darwin once wrote that 
ke ‘could not answer^ a theologian who would maintain 
that it was God Who liad given to force certain 
attributes essential to its development and trarftforma- 
tion, and had crt^ated matter with tlie most marvellous 
affinities and polarities.- AtJ* the time Mr. Romanes 
put aside the discussion but some fifteen years later, he 
wrote ‘ that if there be a personal God, no reason ctfin 
be assign^jd why He should Jiot be ininmnent in nature, 
or why all causation should not be the immediate 
expression of His AVill, and that every available reason 
points to the inference that He probably is so."* It 
may be further argued that if, as is certainly the case, 
the conservation of energy is not inconsistent with the 
action of maifs free-will, and with his ‘power, already 
noticed,^ of modifying within limits the forces and 
workings of natural phenomena, it must be consistenl: 
with the Divine free-will, and liberty of acting on 
nature also. Do we not, then, reaclj the conclusion 
that such ‘ freedom may be exercised in directing and 
modifying motion without creating new energy. . , . 
Go(^ may direct the force which He once created, 

• 

^ As, for instance, in such a popular account of science in the past 
century as that given in PVhitakeKs Almanack (1901), p. 681. 

® Life and Letters of G. J. Rotnanes^^ p» 88. ^ 

** Thoughts on Religiotf, p. I*/. * Ch. ii. ^ 
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in answer to prayer, without altering the sum of 
that^ which -exists? If this doctrine of the conservation 
of energy be established, it only supplies a fresh 
comment upon the text : “God finished^ is work which 
He had made/’ But in directing that force in answer 
to |5ray('r as a part of Divine governance, it inky be 
said, in our Lord's words : “ My Father worketh even 
until now, and I work/”^ 

S. In his powerful essay on ' the Christian doctrine 
of God ' in Lux Mtr?idK^lr, Aubrey ]Moore showed how 
the true scientihe \)elief ‘ in the unity of nature and 
the reign of hiw,’ when grasp<‘d in all its wealth 
and fulness, is the 'counterpart of the theologicai 
belief in the unity and omnipresence of God. He 
vshowed how, in the revelation of God as Trinity 
in Unity, the indispensable truth thaUGod transcends 
the universe is combine(F with a truth, also indispens- 
able, of the immanence of Kternal Word, One 
in«the Holy Spii'it with the Fatlier, in the universe. 
He showed how the eternal ly-existent God, line eternal 
energy of the natural world, is also the eternally 
Rightecuis One, leading the world by progressive pre- 
paration for the revelation of Himself as Infinite Love 
in the Incarnation of the Word. And therefore the* 
ordgr of the universe, and each integral ])art of it, 
arc the acts of One Who will not. indeed, arbitrarily 
or capriciously interfere, but Who has in His wisdom 
ajid love already provided for intervention needful 
for the fulfilment of His own purpose of restoration 
and final consii^nniation. ‘A God, Who is Love, 
if immanent, must yet be personal, if tianscendent, 
must yet manifest His love in a way that we can 
know it, and not merely guess it.’ The reigi?. of 

1 Archdeacon Hutchings, jLt’fe of Prayer^ note to ch. iii. (second 
edition). In the Homily for Rogation Week, pt. i., the relation of G6d 
to native, as the sphere of •His constant and beneficent activity, is 
adm^ably expressed, pp. 507*509 (S. 1 \*C. K. edition). 
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law, conceived as an organic unity, and not a mechanic 
cal uniformity, really interprets such a view of nature 
as that in the^ great hymn of creation implying the 
providence of the Omnipresent God, Psalm civ. It* 
justifies the gonception formed of nature in the Hebrew 
^ wiSlom-literature ^ : 

In the judjifmeiit of the Lord are His works from the beginning’: 

And from the making of them He disposed the parts thereof. 

He garnished His works for ever. 

And the heginnings of them to tkeir generations : 

They neither Inniger, nor are weary, • 

And they cease not from their works. 

No one ihrusteth :iside his iieighimur : 

And they shall never disobey His w*ord.* 

It illustrates S. PauFs profound sentence* on the 
Areopagus wh»n he united the past with the present : 

‘ The God that made Ahe world and all things therein 
. . . : ffivrfh to all li^e, and breath, and all things/ - 
'The great Worker is ever working; to His contirmous 
operatigu tlio worhhand all tilings ii^it, owe tlieirpast 
origin and present form. The Apostle's deepest teach- 
ing on the Eternal Word describes Him as the centre 
of unity and princifile of cMiesion in the universe: ‘All 
things have been created through Him, and unto Him; 
and He is before all things, and in Him all things 
cohere.'^ Tiie Pauline doctrine coiTes*ponds with the 
Johannine, which amplifies it. Creation, the Evangelist 
writes under the Spirit's guidance, depends not only on 
the Divine agency, but also on the Divine'' Presence : 
‘All things were made (literally, became) through 
Him, and witliout Him was not even one thing made 
that hath been made.' And the coming of the Eternal 
YVford is not ticcasional : it is constant, and it is 
continuous : ‘ There was the Vue Light, which lighteth 
every man, coming into the world. He was in the 


^ Ecclus. xvk 26*28. 

“ Col. i. 16, 17 ; cf. Epti*i. 10. 


^ Acts xvii. 24, 2<;. 
'* S. John i. 3. 
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'world and the world was made by Him, and the world 
knew Him* -iiot.’^ The Creator and Preserver is 
immanent in the world, and yet in His^Personality He 
is distinct from His creation. In the light of true 
scientific belief, the Apostolic teaching liasreceivecj^nevi^ 
significance and fresh confirmation. And not less 
powerfully has further illumination been shed on 
statements of Clement of Alexandria, of Oi’igen, of 
S. Athanasius, and of S. Augustine, far richer and 
more comprehensive in iheaningthan much latcT teach- 
ing of the Church, on the full doctrine of God, and 
the relation in which He stands to nature. 

4. Surely, then, the Christian who recognises the 
unity of nature and the reign of law, as explained bv 
the immanence of the Eternal and Personal Word, will 
not find in that ordei*, development, and law any cause 
for discouragement in jlrayer. ' On the contrary, he 
discerns in it the omnipresence of His creativt* power ; 
hetinds a guarantee of God’s own constant provision 
for all truly humUn physical needs; and, in the^exercise 
of prayer and in> gratefully receiving answ^ei's to his 
petitions for their supply, , he believes that he is co- 
operating with the purpose of that law and order. 
Though he may not always know what that purpose is, 
yet in the presence of the fact that the EtcTiial Word, 
immanent in the world, became Incarnate, suHered, 
died and rose victoriously, he believes in the good- 
ness of G<,)d, although there may be much that at times 
seems to contradict it.^ To some readers of this book, 

1 S, John i. 9. 

2 In thus deducing all the varied phenomena of both the physical 
and spiritual worlds from the Personal Word of Clod Who became 
Incarnate, as from a single principle, Christian writers interpret^the 
conception of the single j)rinciple of the universe as mind or spirit, of 
which matter is the product, now technically called ‘ idealistic ^ or 
‘spiritualistic monism.’ In some wonderful way, which can be only 
fahuly conceived, may not the intimate relation in which spirit and 
matter stand to each other be mitimately revealed in the Incarnation of 
the Ej^rnal Word? And as both havft been hallowed in the Incarna- 
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it may be a re-assurance in offering prayer to* rec6llecV 
that an evolutionist, like the distinguished Anlerican 
botanist, Dr. Asa Gray, could write of himself as 
‘ one who is wientificaliy, and in his own fashion, 
a Darwinian,^ philosophically a convinced theist, and 
religiously an accepter of the* Creed coiftnxonly called 
the Nicene,’’ as the expression of the Christian faith/ ' 
Others who, like the writer, are little able to foim a 
judgment on such (juestions, re))ieinlx'r to their comfort 
that Dean Church felt it to be«" wonderful shortness of 
thought ’ to treat the theory of \ivolution, and the 
conservation of energy, properly understood, ^as incom- 
patible with ideas of a higher and s})i ritual order. - 

i\ Some t/{eo/o^ical arguments offnmst ihe 
efficacy of prayer. 

We must now pass f)n to consider some theological 
arguments brought against the efficacy of prayer. • It 
is deni(?d that prayer has any effect in procuring 
the intervention of God, or in inffwencing His will ; 
or that it can be a condition of which the fulfilment 
is required by God from those who desire to receive 
a blessing at His hands. 

1. It will be well, at this point, to 
liminary difficulty as to our knowledge oAthe Divine 
attributes ; for if it were true that we have no capacity 
of forming any idea of thenu not Christianit^rilyi but 
any practi(*al theism, would necessarily become im- 
possirile to us/ 'Po worship a (^^d unknown and 

lion, is not prayer, in regard to material as well as spiritual needs, 
hallowed and sanctioned also? 

^Quoted in Science and the Faith by Aubrey I.. Moore, p. 220. 

Life and Letters of Dean Chutch fetter to Dr. Asa Gray), p. 154. 
Mr. Darwin considered * that the theory of evolution is quite compatible 
with belief in a God, ^though himself an ‘Agnostic.’ — Ibid. vol. i. p. 301, 

^ See Illingworth, Bampton Lectures^ Personatity Human and 
Diviney pp. 78*80, and 25, 2^.. * 
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’^animagined would be beyond us, and it is indeed 
strangb thai.aiiy one could ever have given, as Dr. 
Jowelt once gave, an affirmative answer j|jO the question, 
•^Can there be prayer if the personality of God is 
no longer believed Some conception of the charac-* 
ter oi* God .must then be formed; that conception ffiust 
be, in tlie first instance, derived from the moral nature 
given to us by One Who is not wliolly unreachable and 
unimaginable. The moral sense is not infallible ; it 
may be, in man as fallem it is, inadeejuate; but, unless 
the title ^ the God of truth ** means a cpiality sub- 
stantially identical with the (quality called by the same 
name existing in man, it becomes unmeaning, and' 
the foundation of our belief in a personal Go<l, Who 
has revealed Himself, is removed. If we believe that 
our faculty of truthfulness is the work o4*God inqiosing 
upon us a moral obligation to be true, then if that 
faculty is reliable, so too is Go(]^ AVlio gave it.“ The 
endowment contains the promise that it will not be left 
idle. In the recovd of the Divine revelations >ve find, 
pre-eminently in the Incarnate Son, Who stands at 
their centre, that ideas of holiness, justice, love and 
so forth correspond perfectly with the highest ideas 
which can be formed in our own moral nature, although 
they transc^id them. Between the ideas revealed in 
Him* and 1i>ie ideas innate in ourselves there is no 
breach^ lun incongruity. The Nature of the Creator 
determini^^g His chara<‘ter corresponds to the nature 

^ ‘I think so,’ Dr. Jowett wrote: ‘prayer may l)e conceived as 
(l) communion with Gcd ; (2) recognition of the highest truth within 
us; t3) intense resignation to law, j.c. the will of God; (4) intense 
aspiration within the limits of our own powers .’ — Letters of B, Jowett, 
p. 241 (1899). 

It is certainly a testimony to the reality of the instinct of prayer to a 
personal God, that in the Biograf;hy of the late Master of Balliol there 
should, despite a vague belief, be evidence so striking to a realjy 
devotional spirit, a sense of the Divine presence, and a desire to pray 
better . — Life and Letters of B, Jewett, vol, ii. p. 241. 

Marti^nsen, Christian Dogmatics, pp.#90-92. 
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of the creature as He formed it to be depemdeaf 
upon Himself.^ ^ God is Light.**^ Man. turns to the 
Light as being himself created in the image of God, 
and recreated in Christ 

• It must sidfice here to have indicated ^he method in 
which the difficulty as to our knowledge of the Divine 
attributes can be met. The main theological argunfent 
against the efficacy of prayer in its petitionary sense 
may be summed up in one phrase : inconsistency with 
the attributes of God. • 

2, {a) Prayer, it is argued, is inconsistent with the 
truth that all which conies to pass is predetermined in 
the predestination of God. Unless the will of God 
could have been, or could be other than it is, what 
room is there for the effect of prayer ? * 

The objectio’^i carries us into the old controversy 
between the defenders of tl?fe Divine foreknowledge 
and Divine sovereigi^y on the one hand, and the 
defenders of the freedom of the human will on Uie 
other. With the compreliensive breadth characteristic 
of perfect truth, the reality of both^ alike in the Old 
Testament and in the New, is assumed. Simply from 
the fact of that breadth of treatment, men might 
indeed have learned that, in our own acceptance of 
both these facts, there was nothing %armonize,^ 
because between the two there is, in i¥aTrty, no 
conflict, and many a subtle intellect n\jl|fIiK have 
saved itself much painful effort and disapp^tmenj^^ 
On the one side, ^ the house of Israel is as tlfe clay in 
the potter's hand'; on the other, ^it what instant 
God shall speak concerning a nation, and concerning 

^ Illingworth, B^mpton Led tires y p. no, where the bearing of the 
evolution of the moral sense is discussc^. Bishop Westcott, Gospel of 
Li^Oy pp. 285-286. 

I S. John i. 5, and Bishop Westcott in he* 

There is a pathetic instance in the Life of Father Nehemidk 
Gorehy ch. xxxix. The reader may be Teferred to Dr. Gibson’s The 
Thirty-nine Articles y on Artic!e*xvii. 
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kingdom,’ His attitude towards it is contingent 
on* the nation ‘turning from their evil,’ or ‘doing 
evil in His sight.’ ^ To Him the cont^igency of the 
'nation’s conduct in one direction or the other is neither 
past nor futyre; it is seen as present. ^The nation’s 
freedom is not vitiated by God’s ‘foreknowledge* 
of 'the way in which it will operate, and of the 
consequences of that operation, with which He will 
deal accordingly. So, in the personal life, S. Paul 
urges Christians ‘ to woili out tlieir own salvation,’ as 
if all depended on fheinselves ; on the otlier hand, he 
speaks as if all depended on God, ‘ for it is God which 
worketh in you to Vill and to work for His good* 
pleasure.’ “ To our idea of God moral fixity and 
perfection are needful, but He, ‘ with Whom there can 
be no variation, neither shadow casf by turning,’ 
is a personal Being wHo acts I)y a law of love. 
He is ‘the Father of lights# from whom ‘every 
go#d gift and every perfect boon ’ conies down, and of 
such an One w6 are encouraged to ‘ask ki faith, 
nothing doubting.’^ His predestination is a predes- 
tination in love, and, obviously, love offers itself to 
a free response. Beyond all our finite limitations 
of time, He has foreseen actions as well as prayers 
which to are, at the moment, perfectly spontan- 
eous ; the.'rare already included as factors and causes 
working Aut that final result which, beyond all 
disnutCyA?' ‘ on a line with the good pleasure of His 
wilL’'^ ‘ To us,’ writes Dr. Liddon, ‘this or that bless- 
ing may be stricljy contingent on our jiraying for it ; 
but our prayer is so far from necessarily introducing 
change into the purpose of the Unchangeable, that it 
has been all along taken, so to speak, into account ^ 9 th 
Him. ... It is not, thtrefore, irrational to pray for 
specific blessings, as we do in the Litany, l>ecause God^, 

^ Jer. xviii. 5- to. • “ Phil. ii. 12, 13. 

S. James i, 6, 17. • • ^ Eph. i. 5. 
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{Works out His plans not merely in us, but by u % ; and 
*we may dare to say that that which is * in us a, true 
self-determination, may be none other than a foreseen > 
element of His work.’^ In so writing, Dr. Liddon only 

r ied to pi’ayer, of which he had alres^iy spoken as 
noblest kind of human energy, the Well-known 
argument in the Analogy by which Bishop BuUer 
showed that ‘ the opinion of necessity considered as 
practical is false.’ ^ 

(b) But a second difficulty here fyises. It is obvious 
that any doctrine of the efficacy of prayer must main- 
tain that God will do for a suppliant something which 
^le will not do for one who does not supplicate. Is 
not this inconsistent with the unchangeablei^ess, not 
merely of the Divine predestination, but also of the 
innermost character, as determined by His Essence, of 
God Himself Do we not imply that He acts under 
the influence of emotion ? May we not, unconsciously, 
but none the less really, attribute a weakness to Hi*Ii r 
In the positive teaching (chapters i.^ and ii.) on the 
nature of prayer, and its efficacy under its petitionary 
aspect, the answers to thesq questions have been largely 
anticipated. But it may be added here that, unless? 
there is a deeply rooted disunion between the character 
of the Creator and the creature, there n^uvsr be in H im 
a true emotion, for even in our own persomyt^we are 
convinced that the constituent elements are*^.y)t reason 
and will only, but love also.^ Calvin, in thep^/»/j>ic^ 
and elsewhere, drew indeed a picture of God as All- 

• 

^ Liddon, Some Eletnenis of Religion^ p. 193. 

Analogy^ pt. 1. ch. vi. In the Contemporary Review^ vol. xx. 
pp. ,430-452, Dr. Littledale pointed out that where, as iri Turkey 
or in China, the fatalist theory avowee^y prevailed, a very exceptional 
ratio of physical and mental apathy prevails also : the delusion 
benumbs activity ; but if its operation were really universal, it would 
make tio visible difference in different countries. 

^ Illingworth, Lectures^ Personality Human and Dknne^ 

PP- 37 , 38, 50 » 
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sover^gn, and the sovereignty of God is a truth 
of revelation. But everything which could not be 
squared with that sovereignty as Calvin conceived of 
it was excluded with logical precision. From such a 
portrait of Gpd men have turned with the repugnancy 
felt "towards one who, however powerful, however up- 
right, is wliolly devoid of emotion. And in the rev^ela- 
tion of God in Christ, tlie deep compassion evoked at 
the sight of human sorrowand human suffering, nay, even 
at the forecast of human misery, although that misery 
would be the result of a repudiation of love which would 
fain have saved those who spurned it, assures us that 
the anticipation of our moral sense is right. It would, 
indeed, l^e a moral weakness in a parent always to yield 
to a child’s wayward wish, however injurious to his 
own purpose of love, and to the child’s highest interests, 
the wish might be. But it Avould be the gravest of all 
moral defects if there were m* desire in the parent’s 
hel^rt to grant, if i)ossible, the child’s rc(|uests, especially 
when the child ^reposed in him an absolute trust, 
expressed bv his petition, confident in the conviction 
that the will of father gnd child were one. Tlic 
argument against the efficacy of prayer, based on the 
supposition that it is inconsistent with the Divine 
uncti^agg^'-lene.ss of character, involves confusion of 
though^ the human will, strict principles of right 
<‘.an bl: ji^exibly maintained ; the general character 
Unchanged, and yet it will be profoundly 
responsive, as it has been in the case of some of the 
greatest among leaders of men, to the wants, wishes, 
and requests of all about it.^ As a matter of fact, it is 
weakness of will which is often cliaracterised by great 
obstinacy, while strength of will stands behind re:.di- 
ness to meet the wishdS of others in matters where 
loyalty to principles of conduct is not called in^o 
question. In the Divine will, holiness is the central 

* p-je, further, ch. iv., ‘ The revelation of the Fatherhood of God.’ 
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principle; it is inflexibly maintained ; the character fe 
unchangeable, but purposes are flexible : , ‘ He treats 
those differently who treat Him differently, and this 
precisely because He is in Himself the same, and 
changes not.** ^ ^ 

The Lord hath recompensed me according to itiy righteous- 
ness. 

According to the cleanness of my hands in His eyesight. 

^Vith ttie merciful I'liou wilt shew Thyself merciful ; 

With the perfect man 'ITioii wilt shew Thyself perfect ; 

With the pure Timu wilt shew Thy^^lf pure ; 

And with the perverse Thou wilt shew Tli5^self froward.^ 

Here is the princij)le of moral correspondence in 
human character, enabling God to reveal Himself to 
men, in sympathy with Himself, as ‘ merciful, ** S perfect," 
‘pure." Wlier? there is failure to correspond, there, 
just because God is ‘merciful," ‘perfect," ‘pure," He 
must frustrate, and He must punish. In its deep, 
inner teaching the history of Balmini illustrates this. 
‘ The apgel of the Lord " still stands, in such circum- 
stances, " in a narrow place, wliere is no way to turn 
either to the right hand or to the left." ^ 

(c) A third argument directed against the efficacy 
of prayer seems, at flrst sight, to appeal to the humility 
which must ever be characteristic of the cireaturc face 
to face with his Greator. It is the 
with deepest feeling, was expressed by t^o»j.)salnnst 
when, in contemplation of the infinite vast»^pss of the 
heavens, he was lost in wonder at the fa^c 'so 

insignificant a being as man should be chosen by God 
as the object of His special regard : * 

When 1 consider Thy heavens, the work of Thy fingers, 

^ I'he moon and the stars, which I'hou hast ordained ; 


1 Bishop Reichel (of Meath), Report of the Church Congress at 
Wakefield, i886, p. 29. 

® Ps. xviii. 24-26 ; Joel ii. 12- 18 supplies a striking illustration. 

^ Nnm. xxii. 26. 
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What is man, that Thou art mindful of him ? 
t And the son of man, that Thou visitest him ? * 

In the original the contrast is even sUonger than in 
the translation, for the words for ‘man’’ {Enosh^ Ben- 
ddam) are chosen to emphasise nian's t frailty, and 
mortality, and earthly origin, in contrast to the vast 
and* (apparently) unchanging structure of the heavens. 
But the contrast deepens yet furtlier as we realise that, 
to whatever period of Jewish history this psalm may 
belong, the writer's ^ knowledge of the vastness of the 
creation, and of the nature of celestial phenomena, was 
almost as nothing in comparison with what we kno>v^ 
of it. To us the revelation, through the telescope, of 
space which appears illimitable, through the micro- 
scope oi minuteness almost infinite, the discovery of 
forces close to us and around us, but, until recently, 
unsuspected and unemployed, gives to the ancient 
words of the psalmist, when takc^i oii our lips, a power 
and a patlios such as he would not have felt. It is in 
writings such as' th<‘ Thoughts of Blaise Pfiscal, or 
passages in the works of Cardinal Newman or Dean 
Church, that we are helped po break through the sway 
of custom and habit in regarding our ]>osition, and to 
enter into the wonder of our apparent insignificance, 
and vej ^ iaf our true greatness. For the psalmist, 
in his aim/iSnent at the Creator’s ‘ visitation ’ of man 
in constai™ loving, providential regard, knew also the 
sobjiiop^<l|f the difficulty. The reason why man in 
bodily infirmity and insignificance, placed in a world 
which is almost a» speck in comparison with the sun 
which governs our system, and yet more with hundreds 
and thousands of suns governing other systems, is the 
object of Divine care, is expressed in the words ’by 
which his own question is^nswered : 

^ Ps. yiii. 3, 4. See Professor Kirkpatrick m loc, in The Cam- 
bridge Bibie for Schools and Colleges, 
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For Thou hast made him but little lower than God, 

And crowiiest him with glory and honour. • 

Thou madest him to have dominion over thfe works oi^Thy 
hands ; ^ 

Thou hast put all tilings under his feet.* 

• 

As a spirit conscifius of his own existence, and deter- 
mining his action in the fre(‘doin of his will, he is the 
‘crown, and glory, and perfection of God’s creation.’ 
If creation grows upon us, sbirtliug us with a sense of 
its vastness, and consequently deepening^ the awe with 
which the throne of the Creator is sftiTonnded, man has 
grown on us too. With sober certainty of discovery 
he has penetrated into the vast,. bound less expanse of 
space ; he h<‘is in a science, for instance, like electro- 
chemistry disposing of motive-powers, unimagi«ed only 
a few years ago, verified the Divine promise of dominion 
as God's vicegerent over the w^ks of His hands. How 
much further human hitelligence will penetrate, how 
much deepei' human control will extend, none can 
venture predict.- Christians, iiuh^ied, can with an 
Apostolic writer rise even higher. In tlie fact of tlie 
union of the human natuix^ with tile Divine in the 
Incarnation of the Son of Kxod, made, in the light of 
those great advances of scientific discovery and human 
control over our system, not less credible^ but more 
credible, they discern the pledge of nianVroriy'-tk'^tiiay,^ 
and also the assurance that God will attdAd^ to bis 
prayers, and that God will manifest His caixv 

* Ps. viii. 5, 6. 

^ Of electro-chemistry it has been said that ‘it is a science in its 
infancy, but its adepts already dispose of powers that were never 
dreamed of by the alchemists of old.’ The inventions, both scientific 
and commercial, exhibited at the Paris Exhibition (1900), as in wireless 
telegmphy, phonographyi wood-working, showed the marvellous control 
whicn is rapidly being obtained in the of natural powers. The great 
applications of science to surgery, suen as in anaesthetics, antiseptics, 
and the Rdntgen rays, or the discoveries of Pasteur, would have been 
deemed almost incredible at the beginning of the Victorian era. 

‘ Thou madest him lack but little of God,’ is Dr, Driver’s transla- 
tion of Ps. viii. 5. 
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* And if we pass from the true conception of man to 
the tliouglit.of the Divine omniscience with which the 
Divine omnipotence is inseparably iinitf^d, there is one 
farther assurance that, while w^e cannot conceive how 
God can attend to each member of the Ipnnan race, %ve 
can Tationally believe that He does so. ^ To know well,’' 
writes Bishop Gore, ^ is to know both broadly and in 
detail. And to act well is to act with a wide grasp, 
and also an insight into each individual case.’’^ In 
education, the master whose skill, not only in imparting 
knowledge, but in forming character, is the highest, is 
the teaclier who, like Arnold or Thring, holds in com- 
bination the government and guidance of the corporate 
society of the school with the knowledge of each class 
and of ^‘ach boy in it. A (diurch j'uler can only be 
really great when, in forming wide conceptions and 
plans, he is also alive t(^ the details, ai\d tlie training, 
in countless ways, of the ])ersonsjn(?eded for their realisii- 
ti^ii. Great commanders such as Wellingto)!, Napoleon, 
Von Moltkc, or ttobeiis, have held in combination the 
plan of great campaigns with concentration of attention 
to smallest contingencies and details, and, in one case 
at least, to the welfare, rhoral and spiritual, of the 
soldiers under their command. If that combination 
exists in l|he highest forms of human action, nc'ed we 
hesTOlt^’ in lietieving that it also chameterises the all- 
soverei^^ction of God Himself.^ Not trustfully only, 
but alsq^easonably, we may say with the psalmist : 

The doth build up Jerusalem ; 

^•thereth together the outcasts of Israel. 

He healeth the broken in heart. 

And bindetli up their wounds. 

He telleth the number of the stars ; 

He giveth thejp all their names. 

Great is our Lord, and mighty in power ; 

His understanding is infinite.*^ 

’ Prayer and the Lord's Prayer^ p.,^ ® Ps. cxlvii. 2-5. 
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Greatness is not to be confused with vagueness.. Just . 
because God is All-m^ing and ^/^-powerfnV Hew has 
an unlimited power of attention. And of that power, 
which even a sincere theist might infer, the Christian 
believer has^oral certitude through tti^ Incarnation 
and its revelation of Love. 

(d) One other line of argument against the external 
efficiacy of pnwer is found in its supposed inconsistency 
with the wisdom and the goodness of God. It is in 
His wisdom that His oninisffienc^? and omnipotence 
are combined in directing His action towards the reali- 
sation of the infinite designs of His will. The energy 
bf that wisdom is the eternal righteousness in which 
the justice of His action finds its guaranti^. And 
in the goodness of God revealing itself to man, who is 
a personal being, under the aspect of love, there is a com- 
bination of wisdom and righte<?usness. The communica- 
tion of the goodness •£ God to all created beings is 
the end of creation as originally constituted by 1!he 
Divine v^isdoni and the Divine rightedlisness : 

The word of the Loud is ri^ht ; * 

And all His work is done ii^ faithfulness. 

He loveth righteciusness and judfrment : 

The earth is full of the ioviiigkindiiess of the Lohd.- 

If, it is argued, God is thus all- wise and all-good- Jle 
cannot need to be informed of that which His creature 
requires. Does He not already know it far better than 
the creature can tell Him If so, can ther^^ be any 
real object in imploring Him to supply these wants? 
Are not our prayers for such matters»‘a pure waste of 
breath ^ ? 

Of these tjuestions the two former require only a 
brief reply. From^ our fellow- men we often seek to 
gain by petition that which tliey knew long ago we 
desired. In such cases, the object of the petition is not 

^ The reader may refer to Archbishop Benson’s /^tsJkers cf pp, 
99‘Joo. ♦ • 3 'Ps. xxxiii. 4, 5. 

E 
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lo infom the mind, but to move the will Apart from 
the ^petition, there would be no satisfactory evidence of 
that trust in the givers which they might justly expect 
' as a condition of the bestowal of their gifts. Nor, 
without petition, would there be a guarantee that the 
gift^, if bestowed, would be either valued or riglitly 
'Used in accordance w ith the intention of the donor. In 
a higher sense, to pray to Him Who is ‘ the Fountain 
of all wisdom under the idea that wc are informing 
Him of our wants, is to mistake the function of prayer. 
At the close of an urgent plea that, in the face of 
defiant oppression and injustice, God will vindicate His 
own character, a psalitiist says : 

Lord, Thou hast heard the desire of the meek: 

Thou wilt prepare their heart. Thou wilt clause I’liiue ear to 
hear,' 

^ Your Father knoweth what things ye have need of 
before ye ask Him,’^ is Christ’s Own revelation when 
He is in the act Of enjoining ])rH>er, but it does not, it 
cannot follow, th^t because a father is already cognisant 
of the needs of his child, the child is debarred from 
asking that the needs should be supplied. In language 
such as ^To whom all hearts are open, all (lesires 
known ’ omriis voluntas loquitur^ every act of the 
will speaks), ‘Who knowest our necessities before we 
ask, and our ignorance in asking,’ ‘ That they may 
qbtain their {)etitions make them to ask such things 
as shall ^please Thee,’ the Church appropriates the 
teaching of her .Head. Obviously, if God knows not 
our Wyants, He can hardly know our thoughts, and 
would not, therefore, recognise our prayers,*^ ‘ Every 
good and holy desire,’ wrote Hooker, who has pene- 
trated so deeply into tHe secrets of worship under all 
its aspects, ‘ though it lacks the form, hath notwifh- 

^ Ps. X. 17. . 2 S. Matt. vi. 8. 

* J. H, Jellett, Donnellan Lectures^ Efficacy of Prayer ^ p. 24. 
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standing in itself the substance and with Hjm th*e 
force of a prayer, Who regardeth the veiy moanings, 
gimns, ana wghs of the heart of man.’^ For our 
sakes, not for His, He has commanded us to pray, and 
•chiefly that^^while we offer our petition% in the moral 
freedom which is His Own gift to us, our entire depend- 
ence upon Hi in, the acknowledgment of which is* the 
condition of receiving blessing, may be elicited and 
trained. 

Thus it is that in our petitiftns i|d(h'essed to God for 
the supply of our* needs, whether spiritual or temporal, 
there is a very real and definite purpose. If, without the 
•intervention of prayer, every n^ed were supplied, M-e 
should place ourselves in a false position. ^ life of 
imaginary independence, with all its disorganising in- 
fluences on a nature formed to find the true centre of its 
being in God, would supplanfthe true sense of depend- 
ence on Him, of fellowship with Him, and of gratitude 
towards Him. And, with the loss of that sense, the ^al 
powers by which the noblest forms of fiction, endurance, 
and progress are sustained, would be undermined. In the 
chapters which follow, we^shall be able to sec in detail 
how, in the way of prayer, ‘ above all wavs it is assumed 
that sonship and Fatherhood, with all that is implied 
in a full recognition of those sacred and spiritual rela- 
tionships, are ‘in ceaseless expression."- 

3. It might still be argued — iis, indeed, the argument 
has been pressed — that belief in answer to individual 
prayers for specific blessings is inconsistent with any 
serious appreciation of human intcu'ests as a whole. 
Certainly, in the first word of the Lord's Prayer, the word 
so pregnant in its meaning, ‘ Our,' we are most impres- 
sively taught not tt> forget those interests. In its fullest 
sense, it may well be the case ffliat we seldom pronounce 
that word — ‘Our' — according to the Lord's intention. 

' E. F, V, xlviii, 2 . 

® Archbishop Benson, Fishers Men^ p. .104, 
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In regard, for instance, to the weather, it might be 
urgetj that prayers, like those in the Book of Common 
Pi*ayer ‘ for Rain ’’ or ‘ for Fair Weather,*' 2annot rightly 
he used in any one particular locality, because what is 
injurious to that locality becomes elsewhere a benefit/ 
Under such circumstances, there is no doubt that a 
decision to use those prayers should be the issue of more 
careful deliberation than is, sometimes, the case. Thus, 
in the summer of 1860 , when rain fell almost incessantly 
for three months, although agricultural interests were 
threatened, the heavy downpour at that particular 
season warded off the cholera : it cleansed drains ; it 
swept away refuse; it ‘gave to the poor an ahundance of 
sweet, cWn waterd Still the prayer ^ for Fair Weather' 
so entirely expresses the purpose of such petitions ^not 
to change, but to fulfil the Divine Will,' that under 
such circumstances it could be fitly used in full recog- 
nition of human interests as a wkole. Those, who were 
suflbririg by reason of the unfavourable results to 
agriculture, surelj' needed the recognition of th? Divine 
action implied in the prayer to enable them to bear 
aright a serious loss. To the community at large famine 
might be as injurious as the cholera. 'I'he whole com- 
munity could, therefore, pray that God ‘would send 
us such weather, as that we may receive the fruits of 
the earth in due season.' To all, whether dwellers on 
the farm or in the crow^ded street, it would be no slight 
gain to find an answer real, although indirect to their 
prayers, in a deepened conviction that the mateidal 
world exists for the sake of the interests of the moral, 
and that of those interests Gf>d is the best judge. 

‘ Unto God,' in Hooker's words, such prayers arc ‘ most 

acceptable sacrifices.' ^ The prayer is not fruitless.,,, If 
c 

^ Life of C. Kingsley (abridged edition), pp. 236-239. 

2 Hooker, E, P. v. xlviii. ii. Cf. Bishop Paget, Introduction to 
tke Fifth Book of BeokePs E. /•., p. 146. The combination in Joel 
ii, of e^thly blessings, ver. 26, with the outpouring of the Spirit, 
ver||g 28-32, is a remarkable illustratibtT. 
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it does not elicit deliverance, it assuredly elicit^ grac^, 

‘ How,’ wrote Tertullian, ‘ doth the Christian pipayer 
furnish with patience men while suffering, and feeling, 
and grieving; enlarge grace through virtue, that faith’ 
tnay know what it obtaineth of the Lord, by understand- 
ing what it suffereth for the name of God.’^‘ 

4. Here it is that we can see the impossible character 
of proposals once made to test the external value of 
prayer by experimenting on its powejr to effect the 
recovery of j)atients, who wer^ to J^e the subjects for a 
stated period of special intercession by the whole body 
of the faithful in one ward of a hospital, while those in 
other wards should be intrusted* to the influence only 
of the general prayei*s of the Church on heh^f of the 
sick. A comparison of the rates of mortality in those 
wards which were the subjects of specific intercession 
with past rates in the same wards, and with those of 
other hospitals excludfd from such specific intercession, 
was to decide, as by an experimental test, the effititcy 
or the reverse of such specific petitions. That such an 
experiment would have contravened* the attitude of 
dependence and ^rust in Qod, which is a condition of 
all acceptable prayer, has already been shown. But 
this would not be the only result. The primary intent 
of those prayers would not have been that the goodness 
of God might have been manifested in the recovery of 
the persons who were its subjects, but that those who 
‘sought after a sign’- might be \satisfied. ^ Had the 
experiment ‘ succeeded,’ the ‘ success ’ would instantly 
have been accounted for in other w.%ys. A repetition 
under some new conditions would have been demanded. 
And if such schemes were allowed by God, inextricable 
contusion would surely attend the transference of the 
Divine Government of infinife wisdom and goodness 
into the hands of beings always more or less ignorant. 

5. That answers of a very real kind are given to 
^ Tertullian, De Orat.^ c. 2^.* ® S, Matt, xii. 38, 39. ^ 
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fJetitions, not only for spiritual, but for temporal bless- 
ings^^is a fact ^attested by the testimony of those whose 
knowledge of prayer, and whose experienob and observa- 
tion, give them a moral right to be heard. The evidence, 
indeed, is not,.and cannot be of the same4{ind as that 
requited in physical science or in mathematics. But it 
is, nevertheless, the evidence on w hich, in questions of 
morals and practical duty, men like some of the most illus- 
trious among objectors to the doctrine of the efficacy of 
prayer habitually acf. The term ‘ science,'* it should be 
remembered, is not a title which belongs only to some 
particular branches of inquiry, or some particular kinds 
of knowledge. There are other fields than the purely 
physical sciences in which grow th in knowledge of facts 
in their frue relations to other facts and to ourselves, 
is, according to its own appropriate method and its 
own pro])er proof, equally possible.^ And, with every 
feeling of gratitude and respeettfor the triumphs won 
by <:be physical sciences over ignorance and ])rejudice 
concerning the Divine work in the natural order, we 
are entitled to add that these sciences and particular 
kinds of proof employed in them have their limitations. 
A specialised scientific education does not of necessity 
involve a capacity to judge aright of questions philo- 
sophic or religious, and that this is now admitted 
more freely than it used to be by some of the leaders of 
physical science is apparent from tendencies to which 
allusion has already been made. Nor, again, can the 
verdict of men in regard to these subjects be reasonably 
accepted, if, as in^he case of Mr. Darwin, and, notably, 
Mr. Herbert Spencer, they admit the Jat k of perception 
of spiritual things. In Mr. Darwin, spiritual wants 
and faculties which appear to have been always cirerm- 
scribed, gradually faded* away, as observation and 
imagination Ixicame more and more concentrated on 

^ is Science? by the (late) Duke of Argyll (S. P.C.KA* 'PP* 

4“7* consulted. 
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the outer world.^ ‘There is,’ says a recent writer^ 

‘ nothing in Mr. Spencer’s writings to show. that religion 
had ever take* vital hold of him, as it did of some of 
his noted contemporaries. . . . While moving in the* 
midst of religious influences, he seems to have remained 
totally iinaflected by them. ... In conversation I*once 
asked Mr. Spencer if, like George Eliot, he had first 
accepted the orthodox creed, then doubted, and finally 
rejected it. His reply was that to him it never appealed. 
It was not a cuse of acceptance* and rejee-tion : his mind 
lay outside of it from the first.’ ft* it be true that no 
man ever gets to know either person or thing, except 
•by active response to the presentment of both from 
without, it is certainly the case, and Mr. Darwin in his 
own letters allowed it,* that no one, however gTfted, can 
judg^of that with which he has no spiritual correspond- 
ence, while mental habits uJifit him for appreciation 
of the evidence whichiit can offer. On such a subject 
as prayer, the experience of the whole company of ihe 
servants of God, expressing in its highest forms the 
universal instinct of our race, certainly counterbalance 
objections, either philosophical or tJieological, against 
its reality and its effitacy.* It is the conviction, not of 
Israel alone, but of humanity itself, which the psalmist 
expressed in the cry : 

O Thoi] that hearest prayer, 

Unto 'fhee shall all flesh come.^ 

All the facts, and their mutual relations as causes ai]d 
effects, TO do not know. Yet, with full recognition of 
the need of intellectual lowliness, ^tlie Christian who 
believes in tht‘ Name of the Son of God still takes up 

^ Life and Lcilers of C. Darunn^ vol. i, pp. 69, loi, 312, 313. 
'^^ierbert Spencer y the Man and his JVori\ p. 9, by Hector Maepherson. 

^ /dfe and Letters of id. LMrwijiy vBl. i. pp. 305, 306. In early life, 
Mr. Darwin says (p. 308), * I w'as very unwilling to give up my belief.* 
The case of Professor Huxley was very similar : Life and IJetters.of 
T, H. Huxkyy^aX. i. pp. 24 r, 243. 

^ Ps. Ixv. 2. 
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the language of the Apostle, expressing the experi- 
ence of a lifetime when he wrote : ‘ And this is the 
boldfness which we have toward Him, that, if we ask 
•anything according to His will, He heareth us : and if 
we know that He heareth us whatsoever^. we ask, we 
know that we have the petitions which we have asked 
of Him.’ 1 

^ I S. John V. 14, 15. 
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THE REVELATION OF THE FATHERHOOD OF 
GOD, AND PRAYER 

f 

A declaration of personal trust and allegiance is in 
reality a high form of worship ; to recite a creed is no 
barren and dry test of orthodoxy ; h is a loving outburst 
of a loyal heart, and a claim to receive the blessing 
promised to members of Christ, children of God^ and 
heirs of heaven. The well-instructed Christian will on 
no Ajcount iwrt with creeds as j^rtions of public worship. 
—Bishop Hahvey Goodwin, The Foundations of the Creeds 
p. 11, 

A. The possesmn of the creef essential to 

prayer in its fulness. 

« * 

1. When our Lord, in reply to the question of the 
Samaritan woman touching the locality of worship, 
revealed the truth that henceforth woi’ship should in its 
range be universal, thus confirming the highest aspira- 
tions of psalmists and prophets, He affirmed most 
clearly the fundamental necessity in acts of prayer of 
the knowledge of God as He has revealed Himself to 
man. ‘ Ye woi'ship,’ He said, ‘ tl^t which ye know not ; 
we worship that which we know : fot* salvation is from 
the Jews.’^ In His' manhood, the I/)rd had been 
traiijpd, as a faithful member of the Church of Israel, 
in a pure worship; the woman* in the inferior form of 
the Samaritan community. If the reason were asked 
for the superiority of the .Jewish worship, the answer was 

* S.<John iv. 22. » 

7a 
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not far to seek. To true Israelites the attributes, and 
cha^fadter, and purposes of God had been made known, 
and those, who had received the progres<iive revelation, 
• had themselves become in character assimilated to God. 
The promised salvation to be realised in the mission of 
the Messiah proceeded from them. In language which 
strikes the keynote of true communion with God, our 
Lord declared that, in its innermost essence, worship 
must be spiritual and must be theological. Men had, 
in conscious ignorance and sense of need, prayed with 
Jacob, ‘Tell me, f pray Thee, Thy name**; they had 
asked as the Israelites asked, amid the subtle fascination 
of idolatrous worship^ ‘ What is His name P ^ As they 
marvelled at the operations of nature, they liad, in self- 
humiliarton before the Creator, put the wonderful 
question : ‘ What is His name, and what is His Son's 
name, if thou knowest?*^^ That Son came, above all 
things, to disclose God to men,si' far as men can appre- 
hend Him, in all the blessedness of His being and in all 
the com muni catkms of His love. And as He. came to 
His earthly mission, so He closed it. It was summed 
up in one terse sentence : ‘ I manifested Thy'Name unto 
the men whom Thou gavest Me out of the world.' “ 
And, in thus disclosing God, as the true nature of 
prayer, in its widest sense, was taught, the Incarnate 
Son met also the first want awakened in man's moral 
nature by belief in God's existence. That want is the 
assurance that God, Who exists and rules, is also God 
Who lovt^s and can be loved : ‘The hour cometh, and 
now is, when th^ truep worshippers shall w^orship the 
Father in spirit and truth : for such doth the leather 
seek to be His worshippers. God is a Spirit : and they 
that worship Him must worship in spirit and truih.'^ 
Apart from that mutuab knowledge^, there can be none 
of the fellowship which is essential to prayer ; ‘ If we 

^ Gen. xxxii. 29 ; Exod. iii. 13 ; Prov. xxx. 4. ‘ 

' - S. John xvii. 6. * • S. John iv. 23, 24. 
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have fellowship with God, we must kuow^ truly what He • 
is, and what we are, and the latter knowkdge *flcMVs 
from the formed.’ ^ 

To the Father, then, ‘seen*" in His only-begotten 
Son, whose incarnation completed ail tljat had been 
revealed before, we offer prayer. We approach ’‘in 
spirit,’ forming our conception of Him ‘ in truth ’ ; but 
that ajjproacli is in reality the result of His antecedent 
action within us, for His love desires the response of 
our own. No language could indiaite more clearly than 
these w ords of the Saviour the need of definite, but loving 
and reverent apprehension of the Divine revelation in 
worship in all the forms assume^] by prayer. With 
such language no idea could be less consistent than that 
with which we meet so frequently, that pra\ c? is only 
a vague sentiment to which, from time to time, it is 
appropriate and soothing to surrender ourselves, or that 
we pray only l>ecaiise <*ir instincts dictate it, or that a 
simple expression of the truth is eram]nng, if not* 
actually fnjurious, to the faculty of demotion. - 

It is, therefore, on tlie DordV Own sypreme autliority 
that we approach the consideration of the revelation 
through Himself of the Fatherhood of God as tlie centre 
around w hich pmyer revolves. Out of that revelation, 
implying also the revelation of the two other Persons, 
Who with the Father compose the Unity of the Godhead, 
springs the Creed. Through the Creed, with its ever 
fresh proofs of God's greatness and goodness, prayer i§ 
enriched, ' guided, and inspired ; wliile the faith, by 
which the meaning of the ‘never filling providence’ 
that ‘ordereth all things both in lieaven and earth’ is 
grasped, becomes stronger and more strengthening. 

^ iSshop Westcott ; F'S. John i, 5. ^ 

" An illustration of this view will be found in such w^orks as the Kerftel 
and the Husk^ or in the Introduction to Dr. Abbott’s Oxford Sertnons. 

‘ The history of Christianity is ... an ascent of worship through 
illusion to the truth,’ or iu other words, though in a deeply religious 
spirit, the basis of Christian wdrs>hip is stated as purely natural^ 
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• But, in saying this, we may not indeed forget that 
Hei. Who breaks not ‘ a bruised reed,’ nor quenches 
‘ smoking flax,* will accept prayer from ‘those who wish 
sincerely to believe, whose straggles with real difficulties 
are severe, whose apprehension of truth' as it ‘ is in 
Jesds ’ is yet imperfect, or confined within very narrow 
lirnits. We may not forget that ^on doubting souls 
whose wills were true,’ the face of ‘ the Christ of 
Thomas,’ as well as of ‘ Cephas and of John,’ has often 
shone. We can feel how real must have been ‘the 
simplicity and patience in sustained endeavour, which 
are the conditions of attainment in the quest of truth,’ 
that were capable of producing at last the lines instinct 
with correspondence to the Lord’s all-holy will : 

Amen, now lettest Thou, Thy servant, Lord, 

Depart in peace acfording* to Thy word ; 

Although mine eyes may not have fully seen 
Thy great salvation, surely there have been 
Enough of sorrow and enough of sight 
To show the May from darkness into liglit ; 

And Thou hast brought me, through a wilderness of pain, 
To love the sorest paths if soonest they attain.^ 

3. Yet it is in the fall possession of the creed of 
Christendom that, in the language of one whose life 
was, indeed, moulded by it, while keenly sympathetic 
towards those whose faith was tried and limited, we 
are brought ‘ face to face with the realities and facts 
of the invisible world.’ ^ And there, obviously, is the 
spring and sustaining power of devotion, whether in 
its primary sense of ‘ a life given or devoted to God,’ 
or, in the secondary, of the acts of prayer in which 
such a life finds expression. 

To rest satisfied in our prayers with meagre thoughts 
of God, when He has gi'^n us ‘ grace by the confession 
of a true faith to acknowledge the glory of the eternal 

^ fAfc and Letters of G. J, Romanes^ p. 374. * 

Bfehop Edw. Bickersteth, Our J/srita^ in the Churchy p. 14. 
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Trinity, and in the power of the Divine Majesty to* 
worship the Unity j"" is unworthy of a churehniant ^n 
prayer, and in%the life which should be its issue, our 
fellow-churchmen need, and we need for ourselves, the 
reality, and strength, and security of the^ creed as its 
foundation : 

The name of the Umn is a strong tower : 
llie righteous runneth into it and is safe.' 

They need, and we need, the serise of awe and wonder 
producing reverence, as well as of ?omlescension, and 
tenderness evoking love, which are the results of a true 
confession of the Faith, but whicK can never be upheld 
by poor conceptions of the Divine : 

Thy testimonies are wonderful : 

Therf/orc doth my s<|^l keep them.- 

To grasp ‘the j)urpose Him Who worketh all things 
after the counsel of His Will,** ^ and so to co-operate in 
prayer w^th that ‘ purpose of the ages/^is it is gradually 
developed in our own age, is possible only as we 
endeavour to traverse the path from G*od to God, from 
creation to the re-creation* marked out for us in the 
creed, and in tlic Holy Scriptures, of which the creed 
is a sumniary, and in their interpretation a guide. If 
devotion is to be kept j)ure, it needs ‘ ideas as well as 
feelings.' Flven in its ritual, much more in its language, 
public worship and private devotion are the expression 
of the faith and life of Cliristianity and Christians, and^ 
conversely, our conceptions of Gt>d must ultimately 
influence both, and give them their ofltward expression 
and form. If those who pray desire to draw their 
felloj^s within the precinct of the Church's life of 
worship, they need to realise 4ar more deeply than is 
commonly the case, the danger of laxity and shallow - 

' Prov. xviii. lo. ® Ps. cxix. 129. 
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• ness with regard to the revelation of the Triune God, 
fo,r it is ip. the very Being of God, in the mysterj? of 
the Holy Trinity, that the key to maj4y t|uestionings 
about prayer is ultimately found. ^ They need to 
discern Him sim{)ly as He has been plep.sed to reveal 
Himself, uot‘ as He is described by the fancies of men. 
They need to remember very seriously how many noble 
and earnest souls have been deterred from seeking Him, 
because they could not really I'everence One Whose 
character, ilifough the careless language of hymnody 
or prayer, was made, perhaps, from childhood to appear 
to them so arbitrary or so lax, so unapproachable or so 
familiar, and, therefoi-e, so unworthy of that which in 
their moral sense the y had conceived of God. To present 
through carelessness or grave inaccuracy, in language 
and methods of devotion, as well as by inconsistency in 
life, ideas of God in His‘holincss, in His love, or in His 
justice, which by deepened kuo.y ledge miglit hav(‘ been 
avoided, must touch to the quick those who really 
desire that through worship He should be glorified. 
As we make the rc‘velation of the Fatherhood of God 
in Christ the foundation of our prayers, in our Saviour's 
Name, inspired by the Holy Ghost, we may w^ell make 
words like these our own : 

Aud we who know' how true Thou art, 

And Thec3 as (huiaiid Luuu adore, 

(Jive U.S, we pray, a loyal heart, 

To trust and love Thee more and more. 

c 

15 . The gradiuil revclalion of the churacicr 
of God, and the cof-responding growi/i 
of pray 67 '. „ 

1. When our Lord pronounced the opening words 
of His Own prayer, when also, in the sermon on the 

4 ^ See, further, ch. v., * Pray^r^n the Name of Christ’ 
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mount, He gave to His people their great charter of 
prayer in the, combined command and promise,** Ask, 
and it shall be^iven you ; seek, and ye shall find; knock, 
and it shall be opened unto yoi< * ; ^ when, despite the 
presence of original sin, He bade His dtsciples see in 
each earthly fatherhood a type of the unmiiing botinty 
of that heavenly Fatherhood ‘from Whom every father- 
hood in heaven and on earth is named \ ^ when, in His 
Own Manhood, He perfectly fulfilled tl\e human son- 
ship, which through the Incarnation has been crowned 
by the sonship of adoption and grace. He set His seal 
on the reality of that fellowship vith the Living God, 
lind that absolute reliance on His character, which 
lie at the root of the prayers of the Church of Israel 
in their highest forms. The revelation vasf indeed, 
immeasurably extended beyond that in the Old Testa- 
ment,^ but it was not isoiate<f from those conceptions 
of GckI whicli, by His Oivn earlier l evehttions of Himself, 
had become rooted in the heart and mind of Israel, ai«d 
which wre cherishe<l and understooii hv‘the righteous' 
and ‘ devout' w ho were ‘ looking for tl^e consolation of 
His people, and ‘for the jvdemption of Jerusalem.'*^ 
Apart from these earlier revelations of the nature and 
character of the Living God, the full significance of the 
name ‘Our Father' cannot he grasped. Those who 
in prayer can now invoke Him under that most sacred 
Name cannot enter into its meaning, if that preparatory 
teaciiingis ignored, any more than the blessed avssuranc^" 
contained in that Name can be at all measured by 
others who forget that ‘He M'ho hf^^h declared Him' 
is ‘the Only-begotten Son, Which is in the bosom of 
the Father.' 

2«It is, then, in the devotions of the servants of God 

^ S. Malt. vii. 7. 

S. Matt vii. 11 ; S. Luke xi. ii ; Eph, iii. 15. 

• Tbe reader may refer to Note iv., *The Divine Fatherhood,* ti 
Bishop Westcott’s TAe Historic Faith, pp. 205-21 x. 

* S. Luke ii. 25, 38. ® S. John i. 18, 
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•in tTie Old Testament, read in the light of the Gospel 
wjjich completes it, and especially in the Psalter, that 
we can trace, step by step, until the goal is reached, 
what is the value of a creed, and what is the effect 
of the revealed character of God in regar^l to the spirit 
and* the offering of prayer. God, as revealed in the 
record of the Old Testament, is not only the One Living 
God, supreme, central, immovable by any rival, but, 
from first to last, His moral character is steadily, clearly 
recognised, and that character at once touches the 
worshipper in regard to his relation to God, to the 
world of man and nature, and to himself. The Divine 
Covenant with man was no covenant detached from the 
Divine Essence, It was, rather, the result of disposi- 
tions iAherent in the Divine Nature. And when, 
through the covenant, God willed to enter anew into 
that close communion wfth man, for which, as we have 
already seen,^ he was created, \^ut which through the 
F^ll had been interrupted by sin, this note of con- 
formity to His tcharacter was clearly struck^ He is 
all-sovereign, but the sovereignty has a character : ‘ I 
am God Almighty ; walk before Me, and be thou per- 
fect.'*^ And, although as yet it may be in elementary 
form, the conviction that the One God is all-righteous 
infuses strength into prayer : ‘ That be far from Thee 
to do after this manner, to slay the righteous witli 
the wicked, that so the righteous should be as the 
wicked ; that be far from Thee : shall not the Judge of 
kll the ^arth do right Abraham believed that 
the prayer would^ be effectual, because he was assured 
that the God, to Whom he addressed it, was Himself 
righteous. In the song of praise and thanksgiving for 
the redemption from Egypt, it is not only the exhibi- 
tion of power on^ which' Moses and the people dwelt 
with exultation, but even more on the character which 
directed that power : 

* Ch< i. * Gen. xvii. l ; Heb, Skaddai, ® Gen, xviii, 25, 
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Who is like unto Thee, O Lord, among the jj^ods?* 

Who is like Thee, glorious in holiness. 

Fearful ^ praises, doing wonders ? ^ 

‘ Ye shall be holy : for I the Lord your God am 
holy ■’2 states the fundamental principle from which 
the special precepts, regulating religions and moral 
behaviour, which follow, are deduced. Many side^ of 
character and conduct are touched by these enact- 
ments, but the motive — the single motive to obedience 
and gi'ound of tlieir observance is the refrain, solemnly 
repeated again and again, ‘ I am the Lord,’ ^ the Lord 
Whose inherent holiness is impressed on these enact- 
•ments, and with Whom the condition of communion 
in acts of devotion is character growing like His Own.^ 
And, in tlie Psalter, the deep conviction and the glory 
of the righteousness of the Holy One of Israel touches 
prayer at every turn, as, in s«lf-surrender to the holy 
will of that personal j^jod, a service rising higher and 
higher was gradually learned. Of that righteousnes^of 
God, tli^ history of the Church and •nation of Israel, 
as of every Israelite, was the expression. The Divine 
righteousness was not limited to equal dealing between 
man and man. It included the fidelity of God to His 
(rovenant with His people. It embraced His tender 
care for the weak, His vigilant protection of the 
oppressed. It expressed ‘ the deepest workings of the 
Divine Mind as it went forth in lovingkindiiess and 
pity to the people of His choice.’ From this motive 
and from this relation sprang all the mighty acts oY 
the Lord : ‘ I that speak in righteousness, mighty 
to save.’ ‘In His love and in His^ity He redeemed 
them ; and He bare them, and carried them all the 
dayj of old.’ 

^ Exod. XV. II. Lev, xix. I.* ^ Lev. xix. 9*io, 11-12 ff. 

* Ps. xviii, 25-27. ^ 

^ Isa. Ixiii. i, 9. See an article by Dr. Aiday m TAe JiturncU tf 
Theological Studies^ vol. i., *S. Paul’s Equivalent for the “Kingdom 
of Heaven,’*' pp. 487-488. 
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• 3. In the Psalms we see the results of this revelation 
antj this belief entering into prayer in all its forms. 
From the age of David to that of Nehemiah, perhaps 
. even to the Maccabean period, is a long stretch of 
time. The six, or, possibly, nine centuries^ which inter- 
vened, had witnessed many changes, not only in external 
relations, but in thought and feeling. But the prayers 
shaped by the convictions of the faith of Israel did 
not change.^ And not only so. ‘ Whenever," wrote^ 
Dean Church, ‘ the book of Psalms began to be put 
together, and whenever it was completed, from that 
time in the history of the world, the religious affec- 
tions, and the religious emotions, the object of which 
was the One Living God of all, found their final, their 
deepest, <^heir unsurpassed expression.'^ 

''Ihus, to select but a very few examples, we trace in 
language anticipating the teaching of S. Paul in the 
Epistle to the Romans,^ and including within itself 
an^anticipation of life eternal, the sense of the blessed- 
ness of fellowship with the All-righteous God renewed 
day by day, and the desire for such a sight of Him 
as shall never again fade out of the soul’s memory 
of the beholder : 

As for me, may I behold Thy face in righteousness ; 

May I be satisfied, when I awake, with lliy similitude,^ 

After God so revealed in righteousness, there is 
aroused a desire comparable only to thirst, a figure 
to an Oriental writer even more expressive than it 
can be to ourselves : 

My soul thir?£eth for God, for the Living God : 

When shall I come and appear before God ? ^ 

^ The Poetty and the Religion of the Psalms^ Croall Lectures ^ ^4*893- 
1894, by James Robertson, D.D?, pp. 357, 358. 

* Dean Church, Lecture ii. , on the ‘ Sacred Poetry of Early Religions,* 
in Gifts of Civilisation^ p, 337. 

* Rom. i. 16, 17. ' 

^ Ps. rvii. 15 (Dr. Driver's translativr^. ® Ps. xlii. 2. 
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Prayer mil not be disappointed, because the ‘nature of 
God revealed in His moral character mak^s it Impos- 
sible for Him to break His promise, although the 
answer may for long be delayed : 

O iny G()d,*I cry in the day-time*, but 7 'hou f-nswerest not ; 
And in the nig-ht season, and am not silent. 

But 7 'hou art holy, 

O Thou that art enthroned upon tlie praises of Israel. 

In the midst of a nation‘‘s peril, the coirviction that in 
His J^lssence God is holy, inspires prayer with hope 
and confidence to those who fear Him : 

'I’hou hast given a banner to them that fear Thee, 

'rhat it may he displayed because of J'hy truth. 

77 iat Thy beloved may l>e delivered, 

Save with Thy right hand, and auswa'r us. 

T^hen comes the assurance : ^ 

(rod hath spoken fn His holiness.- 

Under tl^ie l)urden of old age it upholds hope, as faith 
in the Divine righteousness throws itself unconditionally 
upon God, Who, it knows, .will not disappoint it : 

O God, Thou hast taught me from my youth ; 

And hitherto have I declared Thy wondrous works. 

Y’'ea, even when I am old and gray-headed, O God, forsake 
me not ; 

Until I have declared Thy strength unto the next generation, 
lliy might to every one that is to come. 

'I'liy righteousness also, O God, is very high ; 

Thou VVho liast done great things, 

O God, who is like unto I'hee ^ 

'Fhou, Which hast sliewed us many and sore troubles, 

Shalt quicken us again, 

.^d shalt bring us up again from the depths of the earth.® 

Because God is faithful, because He has made His 
promise great above all His Name,’ courage enters 

* Ps. xxii. 3, 4. ® Ps.,lx. 4, 5, 6. Ps. Ixxi. 17-20. 
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the jisalrriist'^s soul ; he becomes convinced that the 
Divine work begun in Him will never fail ; 

In the day that I called, lliou answereds^ me, 

Thou didst encourji^e me with streii^h in my soul. 

, The Lorj^ will perfect that which conccriieth me : 

Thy mercy^ ( ) Lord, endm'eth for ever ; 

' Forsake not the works of Thine Own hands.' 

And if that development of character is checked, stilL 
in the fidelity' and holiness of God, even before an 
appeal to His love and mercy, the penitent finds the 
ground on which he may dare to return ; the righteous- 
ness of the Living God must desire to produce in him ' 
a righteousness corresponding to itself, as long after- 
wards, in*'che Epistle to the Romans, S. Paul was enabled 
to prove that it would : 

o 

Hear my prayer, O Lord ; give ear to my supplications : 

In Thy faitlifulness answer me, mrl in Thy righteousness.^ 

In the thought of the Divine righteousness, the world 
of nature and the moral world are hound into one. To 
the greatness and the beauty of nature the psalmist is 
thoroughly alive, but he is inspired far more by the 
vision of the righteousness of God : 

Let the heavens be glad, and let the earth rejoice ; 

Let the sea roar, and the fulness thereof ; 

Let the field exult, and all that is therein ; 

Then shall all the trees of the wood sing for joy ; 

Before the Lord, for He cometh ; 

For He cometh to judge the earth : 

He shall judge^the world with righteousness, 

And the peoples with His truth. ^ 

The grand picture of the greatness, life, and order of 
the universe in Psalm cW. mounts up into the fSeal 
state of communion with God, and into the prayer 
that the discord introduced by sin may be removed. 

^ Ps. gxxxviii. 3, 8. 2 Ps. cxl^i,^ i. ^ Ps. xevi. 11-13. 
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The point of view from which God^'s world bepomes'a 
subject of jyayer, and all beauty is cOnsecratetf to 
Him, is disclosed ; 

Let the of the Lord endure for ever ; 

LSt the Lord rejoice in His works :• 

Let my meditation he sweet unto Him : 

1 will rejoice in the Lord. 

Let sinners be consumed out of the earth. 

And let the wicked he no more. 

Bless the Lort), ( ) my soul. 

Praise ye the Lord.* 

Convictions such as these did not only fill life with 
• serious purpose; they did not .only enable Israel and 
each Israelite to fulfil the high vocation of the prophet- 
nation; but into prayer, as into life, they impsirted those 
elements of joy and strength in the minds, and hearts, 
and souls of men often so conspicuously lacking, where 
they should be so conspicuously manifest, in the prayer 
ancf the life of the Christian Church and its memb^. 

• • 
c. T//r revvlaiion of the Father, and the full 
meaning of tin* life of prayer, 

1. It is needful thus to realise that all these beliefs 
in the Living God in all His majesty, holiness, right- 
eousness, love, and pity, with all their results in prayer 
and the life of fellowship with God maintained by it, 
lie behind the new revelation of the Father and our 
Father made in the Incarnate Son.^ Israel liad, indeed, 
as a nation, received the title of God's son : ‘ When 
Israel was a child, then I loved him, and called My 
son out of Egypt.' ^ In language which anticipates 
th% revelation made in the Person of the Christ, a 
prophet has pleaded in the tfame of a penitent people : 

^ Ps. civ. 31, 34, 35. 

® Cf. TertuUkn, De Orat, iii. : * To us the name of God the Father 
hath been revealed in the 

^ Hosea xi. i. * 
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^Thou art our Father, thougli Abraham kiioweth us 
not, and Ismel doth not acknowledge ^is : Thou, O 
Lord, art our Father ; our liedcenier from everlasting 
■ is Thy name/ ^ But that name was not as yet one 
which mankind could use. It had not yet become a 
personal possession. It was not yet invested w ith all 
its deep associations and pledges of love. Wefe these 
anticipations of patriarchs, lawgivers, psalmists, pro- 
phets true ? Were the prayers inspired by them, the ' 
lives moulded on them, inspired and moulded by a 
Divine illusion, intended only for their training, but 
with no substantial reality ? Should the first want in 
the moral nature of Fiumanity awakened by belief in 
God, expressed at last by S. Philip in the entreaty : 
‘Lord, shew us the Father, and it sufliceth be 

really satisfied or not? Would it be indeed possible 
to blend into one all that sense of fellowship, of 
love, of trust, of hope; and confidence, of courage in 
rising up to true ideals, of assured sympathy in each 
return from sin to God, of reliance on a Providence 
sure and unfailing throughout creation, of joy and 
strength by addressing in prayer the God, Who had 
Himself evoked all that sense, under the name ‘Our 
Father In a Person, a character, a life, the question 
was answered, and the answer so made was supportecl 
for those who sought it by ‘ signs, ^ in which all the 
glory of the Divine righteousness, all its i nergy, loving- 
kindness, and pity in mighty action was displayed : 

‘ He that hath seen Me hath seen the Father.’^ The 
long-expected discovery had been made. Before the 
eyes of men the indwelling Deity had shone. The 
Father had been manifested in the Son. The truth 
must be made plain : ‘ How sayest thou, Shew us*»the 
Father Belie vest thou hot that I am in the Father, 

and the Father in Me ? The words that I say unto 
you I speak not from Myself : but the Father abiding 
^ Jsa. ixiii. i6. a S. John xrv.^8, S. John xiv. 9. 
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in Me doeth His works. Believe Me that I am iii the 
Father, and ihe Father in Me: or else believe Me#for 
the very worls' sake.'^ Between the Person and the 
works, between the impression produced by the know-' 
ledge of th« Person, now at last revealed in Himself, 
His character, and His life, and the ‘signs’ which 
confirm the revelation, there is, our Lord meai>t, a 
correspondence able to create the full confidence of 
faith out of W'hich prayer springs. ^ The relation 
established between Himself and ourselves is the 
ultimate test that the fellowship l)etween the human 
and the Divine is a reality. 

2. To enter into the rcal meaning of the teaching of 
the Sermon on the Mount on prayer, to say in the 
sense intended by Jesus Christ : ‘ Our Fathtl*, Which 
art in ficaven,’ to discern the significance of the great 
invocation, to exchange allxittyfor trustful simplicity 
of aim, to appropriate in all its power the charter of 
the efficacy of prayer based on the character of i;]ie 
Father^ Who hears His children and knows their needs, 
is only possible on one condition, '^’he condition lies 
in the belief that He Who taught us thus to pray is, 
in truth, One witli the lather ^Vhonl He revealed, 
entering into fellowship with men, assuring us in life, 
in character, in deed and word, that the attributes of 
God, whicli liad inspired and moulded lives spent in 
cojiinuinion with Him, maintained by acts of prayer, 
are not illusions hut realities. It is nothing low^r 
than the fact of tlie Incarnation of the Son of God 
which really gives to that sermon as a whole, and not 
only, though pre-eminently, to its sections on prayer, its 
lasting influence and power which, had it been merely 
thcb utterance of^a teacher however great, it could 
never have possessed, and certainly never retained. 

To imagine that the name of S. Peter, or of S. John, 
stood before the sentence : ‘ He opened His mouth afad 
* St jk>hn xiv. 9-11. 
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taught them, saying, ^ is to feel at once the different 
pocitidn which that sermon would havq. occupied in 
the Christian consciousness had the preacher, indeed, 

• been only human. The security with which its teach- 
irig is accepted, even by some who, unhappily for 
themselves,, regard Him* Who gave it only as a human 
maater, has for its basis, however little they may 
think of it, His Own words : ‘ All things have been 
delivered unto, Me of My Father : and no one knoweth' 
the Son, save the leather; neither doth any know the 
Father, save the Son, and He to whomsoever the Son 
wilieth to reveal Ifim."^ That action is not only in 
the past; in heaven He is still the Mediator of the' 
communications of God to man. It is of the dispen- 
sation of the Spirit that He spoke when, in contrasting 
the method of revelation in the future with the method 
in the past, He said : ^The^our cometh when I shall 
no more speak unto you in provirbs, but shall tell you 
plainly of the Father.^- 

3. Obviously, tlie effect of this belief on our habit 
of prayer must, i^f indeed we become ^ obedient from 
the heart to that form of teaching w hereunto we were 
delivered,"^ be deep and lasting. In our intercourse 
with our fellow-men, we know^ the difference made by 
the opinions which we have formed of tliem, and by 
the relationship and moral attitude in which they 
stand to ourselves, In regard to communion witli 
Crod w'e are, indeed, often told that our thoughts of 
Him, and our beliefs with regard to His relationship 
to us, are immaterial, that conduct remains unaffected 
by what we believe or disbelieve, and that worship 
in its best forms is indefinite; but no one would ever 
dream of so speaking with regard to intercourse with 
our fellow-men. Failure ^o realise that we address a 
living personal Being in prayer is the root of such 
assertions, too often apparently justified by the irregu- 
^ S. Matt xi. 27. ® S, John xVif 26. Rom. vi. 17. 
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larity of Christian people in prayer, or the widespread 
idea that a public service is ‘ of no use ’ when worsMp- 
jMjrs are few. 

(a) But, in fact, belief in the Fatherhood of God in 
its full Christian sense is essential to th^ fulness of a 
life of prayer. It is through that belief that we arc 
guided in our effort to harmonise that which is tfuly 
natural with the supernatural. In either sphere we 
find the security which we need in offering prayer, and 
in shaping life according to thai* prayer. In either 
sphere we begin to catch the meaning of the deep 
^tones of assurance which vibrate through such an 
utterance as tlie 119th psalm, with its constant appeals 
to ‘ the word,' ‘ the testimonies,' ‘ the c^yrlasting 
righteousness of God,' all resolving themserves into 
one strain: ‘I am Thine. s(^ve ine.’^ Alike in the 
natural and in the supernatural sphere, the Fatherhood 
of God is the guarantee of a relationship ‘ antecedent 
to wish or will, independent of choice or liking' ^ 
Our Fisher' — that name reminds us of the creation, 
for which we thank Him Who is ‘ a faithful Creator.' '^ 
We realise that He l^inds Himself over, desires indeed 
to have })ressed upon Him, as in the prayer given us by 
the Only-begotten Son, tlie responsibility of His Own 
Fatherhood. In the act of creation, when He breathed 
into us ‘‘the breath of life,' and wo were ‘ made in the 
image, after the likeness of God,'*^ there arc, despite 
the Fall which supervened, vast possi!>ilitie}^ matched 
by corresponding ])romises. In tJiat earliest record of 
creation there is a pottuitial gospel.’ In the act of 
Baptism, wiicn the Father took us by spiritual regenera- 
tion into thi' sacred luimanity of His Incarnate Soi^, 
thes# possibilities began to be realised. Tlien it was 

’ P.S. cxix. 94. Cf, Lidclon, ClcHcal Life and IV&rk^ pp, 40, 41. 

'f Vaughan, TAe Prajfirrs of jtsus ChHst^ p. 71. 

'* i S. Peter iv. 19. ^ 

Gen. iu 7 ; S. Janies iii. 9. * Cf. Ps, cxxxix. 14-16, Jer. i. 
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that the Divine Spirit put into our hearts and on our 
lijVs, as the members of Christ, the cry ‘ ^i.bba, Father,' 
in a new, and closer, and higher relationship built upon 
the old. In virtue of that relationship, revealing itself 
more fully in«the life of grace, tested in hours of tempta- 
tion", enabling us to yield our wills in a true conversion, 
making us know and feel that ^ how many soever be the 
^promises of God ' ^ involved in each aspiration, and each 
ideal of holiness, we can pray, knowing that, ‘ without 
respect of persons,’ ^ He will indeed make the best of 
us, His children, bound to Him by a double tie of love. 
When we thus call on Him as ^ Father,’ we take up 
our manhood, redeeml*d and regenerate in all its ele- 
ments a^, in the depths of the Divine creative energy, 
He always intended it to be : 

O remember what is mybiope, remember how lleetin^ lam. 
'fhat I am the work of 'fhine hands, 

^ The ima^^e of Thy couiiteuaiu’e. 

The price of Tliy blood. 

Named from Thy name, ' 

A she^ep of Thy pasture, 

A son of Thy covenant. 

The fashioning’ of Thine haiids despise Tliou not.'^ 

Often, in natures still young and strong, the indisposi- 
tion to definite self-surrender to the service of God, 
whatever vocation in life may be theirs, is due to the 
idea that, in the supernatural lif noblest aspirations 
and faculties, such as the intellectual, arc checked and 
stinted rather than trained and developed. Sometimes, 
the failure to correspond to the ideal of confirmation or 
of communion arises out of the self- introspection which 
nervously inquires : ‘ Can I live up to this ? ’ and^finds 
in that self-in trospecti#n ‘no voice, nor any that 
answered.’ It is in the voice from heaven : ‘ After this 

1 2 Cor. i, 20 . ^ , ‘-i 1 S. Peter i. 17 . 

3 Bishop Andrewes, Devotions^ ‘ Confession, First Day.’ 
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manner therefore pray ye: Our Fath^, which art in* 
heaven,^ that^the true interpretation of* the true 
answer — I can live up to it — comes.^ 

(i) And with the sense of repose and security, 
increasing with a growing capacity to eijter, through 
communion with the Father, into ‘the depth of*thc 
riches both of His wisdom and knowledge,'' there 
mingle that reverence and holy fear which, in S. PeteFs 
mind, are associated with calling on Him as Father.^ 
It is that reverent awe which, with* its background of 
the revelation of God in the Old Testament, is intended 
to be produced by the words ‘ Which art in heaven.*’ 
*tilven with our glorious privilege ‘of access as children 
by adoption and grace, it is essential to realise that 
there can be no acceptable worship, no effectual prayer, 
if that sense of reverence s^jould collapse. Indeed, 
apart from reverence, the correspondence with the 
mind and will of God, ^ hich is essential to the idea of 
prayer, can hardly be maintained. • 

(c) Nfit in days of joy only, but yet more in days of 
sorrow, not in strength alone but in iveakness, not in 
prosperity only but in poverty, in periods when faith 
is darkened and religious depression hangs over us, the 
full Christian belief in the Fatherhood of God upholds 
us in prayer, wlien reliance on feeling breaks beneath 
us. In books of a {)iirely theistic type, it is true that 
the difficulty of pain and evil is recognised ; but the 
difficulty cannot be met, especially in view of^iiew dis-. 
covery of widespread conflict and suffering, by ingenious 
and subtle argument.^ Nor in sijch books is the 
bewilderment caused by great and sudden visitations 

^ * Here is our encouragement to go to God in a spirit of sanguine 
hope that, difficulties anci opposition#notwithstandmg, we shall be 
brought hereafter to the hahilation of His holiness and His glory.* 
— Dean Goulburn, TAe Lord's Prayer ^ p. 86. 

* Rom. xi. 33. ^ I S. Peter i. 17. 

* See, further. Miss E. Wordsworth, Thoughts on the Lords ^ ayer^ 

pp. 42*44. ’ • 
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* of earthquake, famine, or pestilence, removed. It is, 
iildeed, futile to attempt a complete explanation. But 
when, in virtue of our adoption into the mystical Body 
of the Lord, Ave cry ‘Abba, Father‘d; when creation is 
seen in the*dight of redemption and r^eneration as 
S. Paul saw it,^ we may be unable to analyse the action 
of •petitionary prayer addressed to God, but we Can in 
confidence continue to pray. It is not only that, in his 
prayer, the Cliristian believer (’an say, ‘ He that spared' 
not His Own Son, but delivered Him up for us all, how 
shall He not also with Him freely give us all things?’^ 
but he knows more. He knows that the Lord, in the 
mirror of Whose sinless humanity the character of God 
has bee^i reflected, did in that sinless humanity experi- 
ence ‘ the power of darkness** he knows that, in that 
humanity, ‘He learned obedience by the things which 
He suflered':^ he knows that ‘it became Him, to 
Whom are all things, and through Whom arc all 
things, ill bringing many sons to glory, to make the 
Author of their salvation perfect through suflering.** 
When we realise, as in the full Christian sense we say 
‘ Our Father,’’ that God in Christ has, in the humanity 
which Christ Avears, met the onset of ‘ the power of 
darkness,’ has passed through the deepest experience of 
pain, and, through the conflict and the jiaiu, wrought 
redemption and bade us, ‘ according to His promise, 
look for new heavens and a ncAv earth, a\ herein dwelleth 
righteousness,’’^" then as ‘we continue steadfastly in 
prayer,’^ we shall not lose confidence and hope. God 
in Christ knows .that the evil, by which we are per- 
plexed, exists. He has faced its power in the Person of 
the Incarnate Son, Whom Ho did not spare. The Son 
Incarnate has, in His Manhood, experimental knof. ledge 
of pain, and ‘ in His ag()ny and bloody sweat. His cross 


^ As in Eph. i. 4, 5 ; iii. 9. 

^ S. Luke xxii. 53, 

® U S. Peter iii. 13 ; i S. John ih, 2. 


® Rom. viii. 32. * 
« Heb. V. 8. 

® Rom. xiii. 12. 
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and passion,’ we have found the wonderful ble^ings of# 
which suffering holds the key of admission. . . • • 

(d) And as^we are thus enabled, for ourselves, to 
pray in security and repose, iii reixrcnce and holy fear, 
m confidence »and hope, on the assured footing of this 
one relationship, this unmerited sonship, we shall mot 
forget our connexion with the whole Church, and, 
through the Church, with mankind ; we shall gladly 
recognise the responsibility laid by God Himself upon 
us in adopting us into His family ^adually to bring 
every member of the human race into the same 
supernatural fellowship with Himself ; we shall remem- 
^ber that ^ God, the Master of {>eace and concord, so 
willed that one should pray for all, according as He 
Himself in One did bear us alL’i We shill also 
* recollect and feel that when w^e call God a Father, we 
ought to act like sons of God."* ‘ Respondere nos decet 
natalibus nostris.’ - • 


NOTE 'ro ( IIAPTEK IV 

PBAVEB TO J>I«TIN(T PERSONS IN THE ETEIINAI. GOmiEAI) 

1 . It may he desirable and useful at this point to add some 
words in explanation of the offering of prayer to distinct Persons 
of the Eternal (yodhead. In this connexion, it should be clearly 
understood that in addressing the Father, or the iSou, or the 
Holy Spirit, we address the One Eternal God under the eternal, 
distinctions (of His Triune Essence. To the (’hurch offfsrael, the* 
revelation on which worship rested was summed up in the 
sentence, ^The Lori> our God is one Lori^/ ® To the Church 
C’atholic, the Name of the one Lord our God is revealed as He is 
in His Triune Essence : the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost.^ 
lliat revelation could be made by the God-Man alone. In His 
eternal Person, He united the unc^yeated and created natures, 

^ S. Cyprian, De Ora(, Dom,^ c. 4. 

Pont., Vit. Cypr.^ e,(;, cf. S. Chrysostom in Mait. Horn, xix', 
(S. Matt. vi. 7). 

'•* Deut. vi. 4. 


• * ^ S. Matt, xxviii. 19, 
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vaod thus unveiled to mau the inner eternal distinctions in the 
Divine Nature, which are revealed also as strictly compatible 
with the Divine Unity.' The struggle with A#ianism, and the 
Creed of Nic»a, rcAlly meant the reasaertion of the Unity of 
God, and ^ for the modern world, the Cliristian doctrine of God 
remains as the only safeguard in reason for a permanent theistic 
belief/^ 

2. Into communion w'ith the Triune God thus revealed we 
have been baptized. The Three Divine Persons have taken us 
into sacramental communion with the Unity of love, wherein 
they dwell eteri^ally. And, on the basis of that revelation of 
tJie true inner Heing of G<»d, prayer has been addressed in the 
("hurch to the Three Persons in the G(>dhead, as well as to the 
Divine Unity. In fact, prayer to the Son and the Holy Ghost 
is a necessary and legitimate development from the Scriptural 
doctrine of 'I'beir I nity in the Divine Essence with the" 
Father, (a) T(» Jesus C hrist S. Stephen prajed at his dying 
hour in Commendation of his parting soul, and in aj»peai to 
Him not to impute their sin to his murderers in condemna- 
tion .2 Before Jesus (Jirisk ^Vnanias pleads the secret thoughts 
of his heart, and in addressing Him as I.K)rd uses the significant 
phrase, ^ All w ho call upon Thy Naive,’ an expression, common 
in the Old Testament, derived from the way in which prayers 
addressed to God hegin with the invocation of the Divine Name.'* 
"Po invoke Jesus C hrist in prayer as Lord is to Paul the Apostle 
the practice of tha Christian, as to Saul tlie persecutor it had 
been the mark by which he liad recognised his viirtims.^ Not 
only in the threefold entreaty tlmt the ^ thorn in the flesh ’ might 
he removed did S. Paul address Jesus Christ, hut constantly in 
prayer for himself, in intercession for his converts, in thanks^ 
giving, and in benediction, w here he co-ordinates the Father and 
Christ.^ And his prayer was no expression of passing emotion. 
It was, on the contrary, the result of a very definite com iction.'^ 
8. John is speaking of the Son of God wlien he w^rites, ‘ And 
this is the. boldness which we have tow'ard Him, that if w^e ask 
anything accoi'ding to His will. He heareth us ; and if wm know 

* S. John xiv. il ; ^ Cor. ii. ii ; S. Malt, xxviii. 19. The reader 
may refer to Newbolt, Relis^ion, p. 10. 

^ Aubrey Moore, ‘The Christian Doctrine of God,’ in Lux Mundi, 
p. 72. See also S. Athanasius, OraL iv. §§9, 10. 

® Acts vii. 59, 60. , ** 

* Acts ix. 13, 14. Cf. ii. 21 (Joel ii. 32). 

® I Cor. i. 2. 

® I Cor. i. 3 ; 2 Cor. xii. 8 ; i Thess. iii. ii, 12; 2 Tbess. ii. 16, |7 ; 

I Tim. i. 12. 

^ RcKii. X, 8-10. 
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m “ 

that He heareth us whatsoever we ask, we kcM>w that we have thc^ 
petitions which we have asked of Him.* ^ / 

On the same jb-inciple, prayer is addressed to the Holy Ghost 
because, in the Unity of the Hivine Essence, He is one with the 
Father and the Son. He is invoked in l»enediction : ^The com- 
munion of the^IIolv Ghost be with you all.* He is addressed 
in intercession : ^ 1 ne Lord direct your hearts nitq the love of 
God, and into the patience of (’hrist.*^ 

(6) That worshii) was directed to efich of the three Person's of 
the Godhead in tne ante-Nicene Church, and that the tribute 
of Divine honours to the Son and tlie Holy Ghost as God was 
not the afldition or invention of later ages, has been c<mclusively 
proved by Bingham in the Aiitiquitiea q^the (.hri^fiaij Churchy 
l>k. xiii. ch. ii. , and by Dr. Liddoii in the liampt07i JA^ctures on 
The Vivimty of our JA)rd,pip, 387-422 (11th edition). S. Ignatius 
*1)idH the Roman (’hristiaris put up supjdications to the Lord that 
^ he . . . may be found a sacrifice to God in S. Polycarp^s 
Epistk to the Philippiam , the Father and the Son areiUnited in 
benediction and intercession;* in the Apologies of 8. Justin 
Martyr and Tertuiliaii, the adoratjon of Christ is asserted and 
justified Origen, with occasional inconsistency of language, 
insists upon the worship Jesus (,'hrist, illustrates it by his 
own personal example, and bases it upon the truth of IBs 
Godhead.® And in the early Christian hymns, such as the 
Termnctut, the Gloria in Kxcelsis, the Gloria Patri^ and the 
^ Hail ! gladdening light,* the worship offered to the Father and 
the Son is offered also to the Holy Ghost. 

(c) When, therefore, in the Vrayer Book,^ prayer in all its 
forms is addressed, as in the Te Deuni, in the Litany, or Collects, 
or the Vent Creator ^ to each of the Persons in the Ciodhead, the 
English Church has been true to the teaching of Holy Scripture 
and to primitive doctrine and practice alike. Thel*hree Divine 
Persons are thus addressed in regard to the special work of Each 
in creation, redemption, and sanctification. Tliese works are, 
indeed, common to the Blessed Trinity as is the Divine Nature * 
itself. In the Unity of thetiodhead there cannot be any separa- 
tion of interest. But, in reference to the pivine Persons, they 
are WTOught in the order of the perfect revelation of the love of 
God, itself the expression of His Nature. 

^ 1 S. John V, 14, 15. 

^ 2 <%r. xiii. 14 ; 2 TheSs. iii. 5 (S. ^asil, De S^tr, Sanct, 21). 

S. Ignatius, Ad Rom. 4. 

* S. Polycarp, Ad PhiL i and 12. 

® Justin, 1* § 6 ; Tertullian, Apology, 21. 

® See reff. in Bingham, Christian Antiquities, bk. xiii. 2, § 3. 

’ Dr. Liddon, Bampton LociUrtSy Note F, pp. 530-542. * 
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, (cO At the celebration of the Holy Eucharist, it has been the 
usi^al, f*ertaialy the more ancient, law and instinct of the Church 
to direct prayer to the Eternal Father. Thus, ‘the twenty-first 
Canon of the third Synod of ('arthage (a.p. »S 97 ) directs that 
^ when we stand at the altar let prayer be always addressed to 
the Father.’* The reason was that when the Atoning sacrifice 
of Christ, ^finished in act, but ever living in operation,’ ^ is 
solemnly pleaded before the Father, our Lord should be regarded 
as the Mediator, by Whose sacrifice we approach the Father, aiid 
by ^Yhose merits and intercession we have ac<*ess to the throne 
of grace and mercy. But the hymns and doxologies, used con- 
stantly in the Liturgies, are in themselves proofs that it was by 
no means intended to- exclude the w'orship of the S<»n and the 
Holy (»host together with the worship of the Father. Many 
instances will be found in tlie Eastern Liturgies, none more 
marked, perhaps, than ii> the Armenian ; in the Moziirahic rite;* 
and in the Roman, where there are three prayers addressc'd t.o 
our LorcU? Indeed, the offering of prayer to the Father in the 
Name of the Lord Jesus Christ is a worshi]> of the Son as 
Mediator, an honour peculiar to Him, and incommunicable to 
any creature. From a passage quoted in Bingham’s ('hHsfuni 
Antiquities from S. Fulgeiitius, il is ^clear that the intention of 
the Carthaginian (‘anon was not, in the least, to exclude the 
otfering of worship to the Son and the Holy (ihost in the Church 
of North Africa.'* 

e3. It should always he careftilly remembered that prayers 
addressed to any one of the I'hree I\»rsons do not imply the 
exclusive worship of that J^erstni. In the j)rayer to One, the 
other Two are not excluded. ‘ Wvi are,’ it has been well ex- 
pressed, ^addressing the Divine Essence, the One (iod, under 
one of the three eternal distinctions of His Life which have been 
revealed to us in the Christian dispensation.’ ’’ Such prayers 
do not need either defence or apologetic exidaiiation. In special 
devotion to each of the '^Tliree Persons, all itrayer is addressed 
to God. j^nd when, in words such as, ‘O Lamb of fiod ; that 
takest away tile sins of the worhl,' we adore the >iaviour’8 man- 
hood as well as His Godhead, we only do so because, since the 

* Bishop Hefele, Hisiory of the CounciL^ of ihe Chun ky vol. ii. 398* 
Bishop Gore, The Body of ChHst^ p. 103, says, ‘ To make the words 
of the Canon exact we should add “ or to the Holy Trinity.” ’ 

2 Gibson, The Thirty-nine JlrticleSy vol. ii. p, 6gi. 

^ Liddon, Bampton LectureSy pp. 398, 399 ; Brightman, Lift. 
Eastern and Wesierny voL i. p. 448, etc. ; C. E. Hammond, Litt. 
Eastern and Westerny pp. 293, 323, 327. , 

Christian Antiquities, bk. xiii. 2, § 5. 

® Hatchings, The Life of Prayer, fx ^5. 
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Incarnation^ His manhood is indissolubly uoited with the God-^ 
head *^in His o^|e eternal Person,^ which is ultimaj^ly dhd, 4n 
reality, the Object adored. It is, on the same ground, that we 
include in the Litanj^ appeals to our Lord's human sympathies 
as we beseech Him to ^deliver* and to ^hcar* us. 

4 . Through prayer to the Three Persons in tl^ Godhead thus 
reverently and intelligently offered, as they are addressed m 
our Hook of C'ommon Prayer, we learn, through our worship, 
more and more of the infinite love of the Triune God towards 
us. As we enter more deeply into the meaning of His love, it 
evokes grateful love within our hearts ; and from that grateful 
love we may, hy His grace, even now ||iid here, attain some 
measure of the love of God for His Own sake and His infinite 
perfections, w hich kindles the adoration of unfall'en angels and 
intelligences around the eternal throne. And the love of God 
is surely the secret of the power of prayer. 

^ S. Athanasius, /i/>. cui Adelpkium, §§ 3, 4, points oft that the 
object of Catholic worship is not the human nature of Christ as such, 
but the Word Incarnate. See also Dr. J’usey, Spiritual Letters^ p. 261. 
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PRAYER AND ITS ANSWER IN THE NAME OF 
CHRIST 


This is the pre-eminence of our Hif^h IViest, W'ho is 
an orator for us all, that the Lord cannot reject His 
prayers. Therefore, committing our daily orisons to our 
High Priest, to bear fhem into the Holy of Holies before 
His Father, they are in a sure hand ; and ^ they that 
know nis Name will put their trust in Thee'; much more 
they that know His office perfectly. Bishop tlKUEMV 
TayloRj Christian (^onsolrJiom^ lVork,s\ vol. i. p. J3o. 


^ A. The groxvth of our jLonV.s fcachiu^' 
on yraiier, 

1. Nowhere, perhaps, in the whole course of our Lord's 
te6iching, is the wonderfid absence of any haste or 
precipitancy more conspicuous than in the education 
of the disciples in regard to the subject of prayer. In 
the spiritual training of the Apostolic band, through 
whom the worship of the Christian C’hurch would, 
afterwards, begin its wonderful development, His 
maxim was, ‘In due time.' ‘The principle,' it has 
been said, ‘on which Christ conduces His teaching is 
that the full greatness of a truth is not unveiled until 
the eye has been strengthened, and a hope is not 
shattered until its compensation has been provided. It 
is because He is the e((ucator, Who in nature l^cs the 
blossom fall only when the fruit forms, and suffers the 
leaves of last autumn to remain on trees whose young 
buds need such shelter. . . , There are in the teaching 
of CMrist, both in the Bible arfiTin Providence, reticences 

98 
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and pauses which temper the truth to feeble miyds 
clouds chastefl light.** ^ 

So it was with regard to that highest teaching on 
prayer given in the upper chamber on the night of the 
Passion. Of that teaching the prelude 4iad been the 
institution of the Holy Eucharist, for its Celebration 
was intended to become ‘ the most solemn prayer, joined 
with the most effectual instrument of its acceptance’;^ 
the teaching culminated in the High-[)rie«tly prayer, 
the prayer of the lx>rd\s self-consecration. Afterwards, 
in the garden of Getlisemane, His teaching and His 
devotion found final expression in the one intense 
desire, ‘ O my Father, if this cannot pass away, except 
I drink it, Thy will be done.** ^ In either pr§yer, the 
I^rd .sought and received the assurance that every 
detail of His Life and Pa^ion contributed to the 
purpose of the work which he came to fulfil. On the 
Crovss He sealed, by HS voluntary Death, the obedience 
of His incaniate Life. But it was only on that niglft, 
closing file last but one of ^ the days of His flesh,’* that 
this teaching could liave been given. ^The Twelve,’ to 
whom it was imparted, had, lieen appointed, primarily, 
that ‘ they might be with Him.’ ^ Ikfore they became 
capable of receiving it, they must learn to love Him, 
and, in loving, to understand Him. Then, when He 
saw that in measure they had attained the faith essential 
to the appi’ehension of the truth, * Ye have loved Me, 
and have believed that I came forth from the father,’® • 
when their character had been tested sufficiently to 
justify tlie charge of their Master’s interests, it was 
possible to unveil to disciples who were, by this time, 
in true moral and spiritual sympathy with Himself, the 
wonderful nature orthe prayej of the future. If that 

^ Vaughan, Prayers of Jesus Christy p. 46, 

° Bishop Jeremy Taylor, Rides and Exercises of H&fy Living, Worksl 
vol. iv. p. 269. * S. Matt. xxvi. 42. 

* Heb. V. 7. ^ S. MafkMii. ij. ** S. JohnxvL J7. 
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' teacl^ing is to be apprehended with any degree of fulness, 
our desire, hot for ourselves alone, but fdr others, must 
be that definite faith as well as love may be deepened. 
But as we cherish that desire, the thought of our Lord’s 
method of spiritual education, and the contrast sug- 
gested by it between His wise and tender patience and 
the feverish haste, as unwise as it is inconsiderate, which 
characterises much of our own method, may suggest 
lessons which we shall do well to learn. 

2. Our Lord had already bestowed, probably on two 
occasions, in longer and shorter form, His wonderful 
gift of the Lord’s Prayer, although on the two occasions 
the variations were significant alike in circumstance and 
aim.^ fie had given the prayer as a model on which all 
prayer should be framed : ‘After this manner therefore 
pray ye.’‘^ He had boi^pd upon the disciples the use 
of the actual words : ‘ When ye pray, say,’^ Besides 
these commands, by which the Vorship of the Church 
^^ould be guided, they had received simple counsels 
as to method and disposition in praying. 'By large 
general promises, they had been encouraged to believe 
in the efficacy of prayer : ‘ Ask, and it shall be given 
you ; seek, and ye shall find ; knock, and it shall be 
opened unto you.’* To united prayer the promise was 
especially emphatic, and the Divine Mediator pledges 
the Father’s willingness to hear and answer : ‘ If two 
of you shall agree on earth as touching anything that 
they shi^ll ask, it shall be done for them of My 
Father which is in heaven.’^ Subsequent teaching 
entered into further detail. In the parable of the 
Unjust Judge, the need of the faith which perseveres 
in prayer, quiet, persistent, and determined, had been 

^ By some it is thought that ‘ both Evangelists give a form current 
when they wrote.* — F. H. Chase, Cambridge Texts and Studies^ vol. i, 
tio. 3 , p. II, note. i 

* S. Matt. vi. 9. 3 g Luke xi. 2. 

* Sf Matt. vii. 7. S. Matt, xviii. 19. 
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impressed by a strange and powerful figure; but so, 
rare is that Wnd of faith, that the Lord Himselt pute 
the question whether, ‘ when the Son of Man cometh, 
He should find it on the earth ^The same truth is 
illustrated by the parable of the Friend at Midnight.^ 
In the latter parole it is the liberality, m the former 
the righteousness of God, on which the faith that faints 
not is to rest. By the courageous importunity of the 
Syro-Phoenician woman and its reward, the teaching 
of either parable was impressed in act.® The parable of 
the Pharisee and the Publican had' indicated that the 
humility, which consists in a true estimate of the relation 
'of the sinful man to God, is a condition indispensable 
to the acceptance of prayer/ And, on the morning of 
the day of the tremendous conflict between the^thority 
of ('hrist and the authority of the chief priests, and the 
scribes, and the elders, which* closed the Loitl’s public 
teaching, the confiden<5e of the faith which claims an 
answer, because it recognises and accepts the Divine wijl, 
was staWl in language, of which the Revised Vereion 
has unfolded to English readers the marvellous power; 

‘ All things whatsoever ye pray and* ask for, believe 
that ye have received them* and ye shall have them.’^ 

B. 7'he i caching in the vppcj^ chamber; the 
meaning of ‘ the Name" 

But th^ Lord's Prayer itself was to receive a deeper^ 
significance. Conditions of eflectual prayer must’ 
be stated in a way by which such prayer would be 
linked most closely with the life afid purpose of the 
Incarnate Son of God as a Mediator, not only in His 
humiliation but in His glory. A new power in prayer 
awaited its unveiling. T^en able to bear the teaching, 
the disciples must learn that, if the Divine promises 

^ S. Luke xviii. 8. '** S. Luke xi. $’8. ^ S. Matt, xv, 27, 28. 

* S. Luke xviii. 9- 14, • , * S. Mark xi. 24. 
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jvere wonderful, their fulfilment and the method of 
fu lfilment would be more wonderful * still. That 
instruction was giveji in the ‘central teachinj]^ of Jesus 
Christ.’ It is teaching whicli stands midway between 
that which He gave in His visible ministry on earth, 
and ‘that wfiicti, by the Spirit, was giv^i to the Apostles, 
and through them to the Church in all ages. Prayer 
must be offered as prayer is also answered in Christ’s 
Name.^ 

To apprehend at all adequately the real significance 
of the Lord’s words on prayer in His Name, it is 
essential to recollect the full meaning of the term 
‘ name,’ and especial ly^the Name of God, in the language ' 
of Holy Scripture. No large number of instances are 
needed fo show that, in Hebrew thought, the names 
given to persons or places meant far more than mere 
tokens of distinction. The Hebrews frequently used 
‘name’ as almost an equivalent of the ‘personality,’ 
o^ character, or nature of the person, place, or object 
named, and this Hebrew usage deeply influencecMhe cor- 
responding Greek term in the New Testament.- Some- 
times the name, as, for instance, in the case of Jacob, 
expressed the character of its bearer ; or as in the case 
of Solomon, named by Nathan ‘ Jedidiah ’ (beloved of 
Jah), the favour shown him by the Lord ; sometimes; 
the work which the man so called was destined toi 
accomplish, as in the well-known case of Abraham ; ori 
a special capacity, as, for example, of communion with 
God, as in the case of Israel ; or a special mission, as 
that of Elijah, sent to restore the worship of Jehovah, 
the one true God ; or the idea of authority, as in the 
expression of a name being called over a nation or a 
city. Sometimes, again, by a significant alteration, a 
name might indicate a judgment passed over a person 

. ^ S. John xvi. 23, 24. , 

® See Art. ‘ Name ’ in Hastings* Dut, Bible, vol. ii. p. 478 ; and 
Bishop ^JVeslcott, Epistles of S, fohn,^x 129. 
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whose former name underwent a change^ expressive of ^ 
change in his own character in relation to God.^ ^ 

So it was that to an Israelite the Name'of Jehovah 
expix'ssed, not only the revelation f>f the Divine Being 
given by a special title, but also the whole sum of 
His nature, attributes, and character as He manifested 
Himself to men.* When Moses received that revela- 
tion which is the foundation of the Old Testament 
tlieology in its strictest sense, ‘ I AM THAT WHICH 
I AM,** . . . ‘ I AM hath sent me unto you,’ God 
also said, as He proclaimed Himsdif to be ‘the God 
of Abraham, the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob,’ 
‘ This is My Name for ever,’^ And in the Psalter, 
Jehovah and ‘His Name’ are used interchangeably. 
Thus — to offer but one example — in Psalm cxfxv. 1, 3, 
13, 14, the choir in the Temple service sang, as, in 
sense far deeper, we sing the Te Deum : 

Praise ye the Name of* Jehovah ; 

Praise Hiniy O ye servants of Jehovah ; 

Prai|e ye Jah; for Jehovah is good ; 

Sing psalms unto His Name ; for it is pleasant. 

Thy Name, <) Jehovah, endurcth for ev^r, 

Thy memorial, C) Jehovah, throughout all generations. 

For Jehovah shall judge His people, 

And repent Himself concerning His servants. ^ 

To speak of the Holy One of Israel was, practically, 
to pronounce the Name of the Lord, because being, in 
His inner nature, what He revealed Himself to be. He 
could not -but be holy: ‘I am the Lord, your Holy, 
One, the Creator of Israel, your King.’ ^ * Thus to 
honour or to dishonour His Holy Name was to honour 
or dishonour Himself. When His true natiu'e was 
recognised, and the holy people, with whose destinies 

His«Name was linked, were responsive to the Divine 

• 

^ Gen. XXV. 26, xxvii. 36 ; 2 Sam. xii. 24, 25 ; Gen. xii. 3, xvii, 
3, 4, xxxii. 28; I Kings xvii. i, xviii. 37-39; 2 Sam. xii. 28; Jer. 
xxii. 28. 

^ F^xod. iii. 14, 15. *,Cf. cxlv. 2. *• Isa. xliii. 15, 
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revelatioh. He was ^sanctified.’ When the iniquities 
oii th© people compelled the concealment any of His 
great attrioutes, such as His all-sovereign power in the 
eyes of the nation, so that His nature was misin- 
terpreted, He was ‘ profaned.’^ Thus to men trained 
as were the Lord’s disciples in the Church of Israel, and 
profoundly influenced by the Old Testament, the ‘Name’ 
of God was not only an expression of the deepest 
significance and power, ^ but it implied also moral 
relationship between God, Who thus revealed Himself, 
and the man with whom ‘ the high and lofty One that 
inhabiteth eternity ’ would ‘ dwell,’ if the conditions of 
that indwelling were fulfilled.^ 

It was, we must remember, with minds for long 
accustonfcd to such a use of the term ‘ the Name,’ with 
the sentence just spoken to them, ‘ Believe Me, that I 
am in the Father, and th^ Father in Me,’^ freshly ring- 
ing in their ears, with faith adequate to the confession, 
‘VVe believe that Thou earnest fortli fromGod,’^ uprising 
in their souls, that the disciples listened to thei words, 
‘And whatsoever ye shall ask in My Name, that will I do, 
that the Father may be glorified in the Son. If ye 
shall ask Me anything in My Name, that I will do.’*^ 
They had already heard from their Master s lips much 
about prayer. Now they must learn that, in the future, 
prayer such as He had taught them must be oflered in 
fellowship with Himself, Who had revealed Himself to 
them. That would be the new ground on which they 
would clai»n to be heard, for the use of His Name implies 

a recollection of the Unity of the Divine and Human 
♦ 

* Cf. Isa. viii. 13 ; Ezek. xxxvi. 23. ^ Ps. cvi. 8. 

® Isa. Iviii. 13. A theory recently put foith by Mr. P". C. Conyl^are 
in the Jewish Quarterly Review ^ ix. p. 581, that our Lord’s teach- 
ings in regard to His Name, and the Apostolic usage of that ‘ Ifame/ 
are to be interpreted in the lighl'of popular Jewish and Greek super- 
stitions with regard to pronouncing the name of the deity in an 
invocation for magical purposes, seems wholly to ignore the influence 
of the Old Testament. 

^ S. John xiv. 13. ® S. John xvi^ 30. ® S. John xiv. 13, 14. 
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natures in the one person of Jesus Christ.^ It would be a 
new plea for the success of their petition. But it Voufd 
also impress on prayer a new character. It must be in 
full accord with His mind, His will, His purpose of love, 
in Whose Name it is presented. In thes^ aiscourses in 
the upper chamber, the expression ^ in My Name' fs re- 
peated five times. On each occasion, some fresh aspect 
under which ^ prayer in the Name of Christ,’ the special 
feature and distinctive characteristic, of diristian 
prayer, may be viewed, is presented^ to us. 

c. Prayer in the Name oj^ Christ under its 
fivefold aspect, ^ 

1. In the first of these sayings (S. John xiv. 13, 
14), our l^rd, having revealed the object of faith, ‘ He 
that hath seen Me hath seen the Father,’- had just 
unfolded the life of faith. The reality of that life is 
proved by the works, above the limits of any natural 
order, sliowing in themselves that they are wrought in 
the power of the Divine life. In their'spiritual results, 
the works of the disciples*— the works of the Church 
through all iiges — would be works even greater than 
those which, during the days of His flesh in visible form 
on earth, were wrought by the Lord Jesus Himself. 
But the fountain of power is opened at the throne of 
God, for there He sits to Whom ^all authority hath 
been giveh in heaven and on earth.’ ^ He k the real* 
worker ; they arc the instruments. Such they become 
only through faith, itself depending on tlieir union 
with Him, and through prayer in His Name. To their 
life and their work there is but one end, as there was 
but Bne end to flis — ‘ThaJ; the Father might be 
glorified in the Son’; that all the perfections of the 

^ Bishop T. Wordsworth, ConsideraHms on Public Worship and tK^ 
Ministry of Penitence (1898), p. 15. ® S. John xiv. 9. 

^ S. Matt, xxviii. 18; Cf. Aols iii. 16; iv, 12, 
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J^Yivine character might become revealed in the re- 
d^iiptive work of the Incarnate Son, made known and 
applied. We turn to the Acts of the Apostles and 
the Apostolic writings. There we see tliat the promises 
were fulfilled by the facts, and that the power won by 
the constant prayer in the Name of Christ is a reality. 
Thus, to link the words of this central teaching of the 
Lord on prayer with its issues, as recorded in the book 
of the Acts, and as worked into the normal Christian 
life in the Epistles, Js to realise that this teaching was 
no esoteric doctrine intended for a few exceptional 
souls, but that, through its development by the Apostolic 
company, the Lord intended to make it a means of 
guiaance for the whole body of Christian people. 

Bearing this thought, both now aial afterwards, 
steadily in mind, we see that prayer, in the Name of 
Christ, rising up to the Eternal father, the Source of 
the indivisible Godhead, is an ^instrument of power. 

are not to confine our thoughts here merely to 
personal prayer. The personal prayer must lx\ linked, 
as, indeed, the Lord^s Own Prayer is a perpetual re- 
minder, to the prayers of the Church and its sacramental 
acts. To learn, in increasing measure, thus to unite 
pei^onal prayer with the prayer of the wholi‘ body, is 
to experience in yet higher measure the power which 
finds expression whenever we say ‘through Jesus Christ 
our Lord." As the Head, in His glorified Manhood, of 
the Church, He offers the prayers of His people, and in 
Him each* member is linked with the whole Body. And 
the unselfishness, trained in a conscious sense of Church 
membership, breaks through the barrier which, in our 
own lives, hinders the manifestation and operation of 
that power, and so brings dishonour on our Lord.^ 

^ It is the remarkable consciousness of this larger life of prayer 
in Christ’s Name which gives peculiar power to worship and the 
Christian life in parts of the Eastern Church, more especially the 
Churchy of Russia, as illustrated by J;b;j clergy and laity, who best 
illustrate the type of character evidently formed in it. ‘Ask,’ writes 
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2. To the teaching on prayer in His Naiiie, as 
instrument of power, the Lord attached conditions. Jn 
close connexion with His own title of ^ the ti*ue Vine,'' 
under which He spoke in words, than which none are 
more dciepl^ impressed on the ('hristian ^consciousness, 
of the relation to Himself of members who share in His 
life, He said, ‘ If ye abide in Me, and My words abide 
in you, ask whatsoever ye will, and it shall be done unto 
you.’^ The man whose mystical union with Christ is 
practically effective, is the man in ^hom Christ’s words 
abide. The promise nuide to prayer is a promise made to 
tile faithful. It is distinctly to men, in whose spiritual 
being the words of the Lora arc taken ^ as principles of 
life, guides of thought, and motives of action,’^ that 
the great privilege of prayer as an instrument fcf power, 
with all its manifold results, is assigned. And, un- 
questionably, among ‘ those \fords of Christ,’ which are 
to ‘ abide in ’ us, are words by which He instituted 
the SacTaments of Baptism and the Eucharist in IJis 
Church* It is, indeed, not unlikely that the instimction 
concerning ‘ the vine and the branches J had been almost 
immediately preceded by the words pronounced at the 
blessing of the Cup ; ^ Drin*k ye all of it ; for this is My 
Blood of the Covenant, which is shed for many unto 
remission of sins.’*^ But no less powerful than these 
are other ‘ words,’ in which, as in the Sermon on the 
Mount and in many parables. He bade His members 

Father John Bergieff, ‘ for both spiritual and material blessings, nol> 
only for yourself, but for all believers, for the whole ^ody of the 
Church, not separating yourself from other believers, but in spiritual 
union with them, as a member of the one great body of the Church of 
Christ, and loving all, as your brethren or children in Christ, as the 
case may be. The heavenly Father will fill you with peace and bold- 
ness^* — Thoughts and Cotjgisels of Father /ohn^ p. 59, 

^ S^John XV. 7. ‘ The union bet*y;en the vine and the branch is in 

very deed a prayer-union.* — A. Murray, With Christ in the School of 
Prayer^ p, 253. 

* T. D. Bernard, The Central Teaching of fesus Christ, p. 224. • 

* S. Matt. xxvi. 27. Archbishop Trench, Studies in the Gospels, 
p. 278. By some writers, aSk A^rchdeacon Freeman, the billing of 
the Cup is placed just before the High-priestly prayer : S. John xvii. 
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ii:«ake the Divine cliaracter manifested in Himself their 
ciiaradcer, aiid the Divine purpose which ^ He became 
incarnate to accomplish, their purpose. The (character 
must be in harmony with the Name, if the Name is to 
be so borne to secure attention to therclaim made 
because of it. And to such fis live in thoughtful, active 
correspondence with Himself, and to these alone, the 
Lord promises projxjrtionate power in prayer. ‘ Ask,’ 
then\ ‘whatsoever ye will,’ ‘ask it,’ Christ means, ‘because 
tfien My will is yoprs " : the command is unrestricted. 
‘ And it shall be done unto you ’ ; the promise is most 
comprehensive. Nor does it remain undefined : ‘ Herein 
is My Father glorifietK that ye bear much fruit.’^ In 
a w^orld which, in its spiritual fatigue and spiritual 
sterility, needs the gracious revelation, the Divine per- 
fections are manifested again and again, as generation 
succeeds generation, in productiveness of Cdiristian 
character and Christian work : character formed in the 
invtation of Christ, work carried on in His s))irit. By 
that life of fidelity to the conditions of prayer which 
will be answered jn power, the character of God shines 
forth in life and act, and ‘ so,’ says our Lord, ‘ shall ye 
be My disciples.’ The words passed into historical 
fact in those ‘fruits of righteousness’- — that coi»ibina- 
tion of character and work — delineated in the bright 
pictures of the Pentecostal Church ; in the kingdom of 
God described by S. Paul as expressing itself in ‘ right- 
eousness and peace and joy in the Holy Ghost ' in the 
life of’ ‘fellowship with the Father and with His Son 
Jesus Christ,’^ which is the theme of the First F^pistle of 
S. John. ‘God has attached the develof)ment of His 
glory by a mysterious providence to our prayers.’ How 
serious, then, the responsibility incun’ed by neglect. 

‘ Christ the creative Wortl speaks thus in our prayers, 
and our prayers cannot fail of their effect.’^ How dis- 

* S. John XV. 8. Phil III. Rom. xiv. 17. S. John i. 3. 

® R. M. Benson, The Final Passoven^ Vol ii. pt. 2, p. 40. 
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loyal the want of faith which, neverUieless, fails *|;5) 
enter into tRe largeness of His purpose. ^ ' 

3. For such failures, if wilful, we can plead no 
excuses. ‘ No longer do I call you servants ; for the 
servant kncfweth not what his lord doeth : but I have 
called you friends ; for all things that I heard froAi My 
Father I have made known unto you. Ye did ‘not 
choose Me, but I chose you, and appointed you, that 
ye should go and bear fruit, and that yqur fruit should 
abide ; that whatsoc‘ver ye shall of the Father in 
My Name, He may give it you.**^ The .sentences were 
spoken primarily with especial reference to the Apo- 
stolic office, but not to Apostles only do they belong. 
The loyal servant becomes by grace the friend of Jesus 
Christ. IV'^hat does that friendship imply ? It implies 
intelligence and eager sympathy ; it implies interest in 
the eternal purpose of God in Clirist made known in 
the Mediator, Himself the revelation, to us ; it implies 
such fellowship of mind, and feeding, and action,! as 
will pi\y and work in constant touch with Him. The 
choice had been His, not theirs ; the appointment His 
act ; and therefore the mission, and the work con- 
sequent upon it, might surely claim His benediction. 
In fulfilment, then, of these conditions, they had a right 
to appear before God the Father, and pray to Him in 
vital union w ith the Lord, whose servants and friends 
they were. Certainly, to those w ho have been called 
ana ordained to ‘ the same office and ministry appointed 
for the salvation of mankind,’' the charge coined home 
with peculiar force ; but their mission, their evangelistic 
function, their service of intercession, though exercised 
in special ways on behalf of the whole society, represents 
a miisiou, a function, a service inherent in the Apostolic 
Church, and, therefore, in alWts meml>ers sacramentally 
incoipomte in the mystical body of the Incarnate Son. 
On the clergy, and on the faitliful laity also, the Lord 
^ STjiohnxv. 15, 16. 
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h^poses here a further obligation to ‘ pray ' the Father 
‘in riis Naihe.’ The pmyer, which shafi become an 
instrument of power, requires not only the indwelling 
of His word, the reception of His sacraments, the 
formation of 'His character, work done iif His spirit ; 
it requires also intelligent, loving, enthusiastic co- 
opei*ation with His purpose ; growing interest in ail 
the higher communications of His truth ; perseverance 
in sustaining the character and the work begun by His 
grace, so that the ^result of both may continue from 
generation to generation, when our own service, 
necessarily incomplete, is ended here; joy in seeing 
each measure of success, wheresoever it be, granted to 
that wor).. It was to His friends and neighbours that 
the Goo(l Shepherd said, ‘Rejoice with Me, for I have 
found My sheep w hich lost/ ^ C’omprehension, 

then, of the purpose of Christ, a spiritual imagination 
large enough to embrace a portion, at legist, of His 
pletiis, a growth of love able to sympathise, a ready will 
to co-opei’ate, must accompany the churchman's prayer 
in His Name. With the spirit of such prayer, as the 
Saviour contemplates, pei'sonal selfishness, parochial 
selfishness, diocesan selfishness, nay, even the selfishness 
which cannot realise the mission of the Church beyond 
the limits of a province, is incompatible. Of indifFerence 
to missionary work, and of distrust of the power latent 
in the Church to convert unbelievers, and to build up 
the baptiz/pd, we need no further explanation than our 
own failures, our own heedlessness to enter into this 
condition, indispensable to prayer in the Redeemer's 
Name. 

4. He carries us further still. On that night, in 
the upper chamber, He spoke to the disciples of the 
intercourse of the future, ‘the intercourse ‘ in that day 
wrhich dawned on the first Easter, and became mornii^g 
at the first Christian Pentecost, the ‘ day ’ in which we 
i f 1 S. T,ukcxv.‘6t 
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arc living now: ‘The terms and character of corjr- 
munion witfi God in ChrisV under which the Chufch 
still maintains that communion, are laid down : 

‘In that day ye shall ask Me no question. Verily, 
verily, I saf unto you, If ye shall ask anything of the 
Father, He will give it you in My Name. Hitherto 
lia\ e ye asked nothing in My Name ; ask, and ye shall 
receive, that your joy may he fulfilled. These things 
have I spoken unto you in proverbs : the hour cometb, 
when I shall no more speak unto y6u in proverbs, but 
shall tell you plainly of the Father. In that day ye 
shall ask in My Name : and I say not unto you, that I 
will make request of the Father fbr you ; for the Father 
Himself loveth you, because ye have loved ^Me, and 
have lielieved that I came forth from the Father." ^ 

The translation in the Revised Version of the New 
Testament, with its marginal notes, makes the general 
sense of the passage, <thich must be taken as a whole, 
easier than it has hitherto been for those who can rMd 
the English only, although no translation can altogether 
expmss the dc‘ep meaning of the Greek. In the ‘day" 
of the ne>v dispensation, /evelation will be complete. 
Hitherto, as indeed on that evening, they had asked 
their Master, as they might have inquired of a personal 
earthly teacher, many questions. In that day, such 
questions suggesteil by curiosity and wonder would be 
asked of Him no longer. The reason had already been 
given. When ‘ the Spirit of the truth " sl\ould have 
come, ‘ He would guide them into all the truth," ^ by 
revealing in their completeness thy whole significance 
of the Incaniation, ana the entire range of the work 
of the Incarnate Son. He would glorify the Lord 
Jesu«^ and He would announce to the disciples the 
things of Christ already come, and to come. But now 
the Loid says that tljeie was a further leason wlyr 
questioning should cease. Tihie hour was fast approach- 
^ S. John xvi. 23-27* • * S. John xvi. 13. 
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irig when, no longer in the old method of instruction, 
suggestive^ indirect, in parable, at timeb apparently 
paradoxical, but without reserve and without restriction, 
He would make announcements concerning the Father. 
The promise Jias been abundantly fulfilleoi We know 
that? after the Resurrection, He made such announce- 
ments. Since Pentecost, He has imule announcements 
yet clearer in the power of the Spirit tli rough Apostolic 
teaching, and in Apostolic writings. In the communi- 
cations of God to,jiian He is still Mediator, not only 
by what He did and said, but by what He does and can 
do,^ as, from age to age, His Spirit sheds fresh illumina- 
tion on the inexhaustible meaning of His words. 

5. But as the communications of God to men were 
to become clearer, so their approach to the Father, our 
Father in Christ, through the glorified Mediator, would 
be opened freely and wicfely. With His Own solemn 
asseveration, ^ Verily, verily, ** He©proinises that what is 
a^ed in His Name, asked in moral and spiritual 
identification with His life Who came to uo His 
Father’s will, an^l became ‘obedient even unto death, 
yea, the death of the cross,’ ^ should be given by the 
Father in His Name. Prayer that is the instrument 
used by Christ for the exercise of His power, prayer 
offered continuously by those in whom His words 
abide, prayer in growing sympathy with the range of 
His purposes, carries with it the pledge of an answer, 
sinto prater, a vital power which, up to Pentecost, 
had beeii hitherto unknown, was introduced by the 
Name of Christ, Who lifts us to the Father. And for 
the disciples,, and those of whom it can be said by 
CTirist, ‘ Ye have loved Me, and have believed that I 
came forth from the Father,’^ no further reques|^need 
be added by the Mediatar. Their interests in prayer 
would be recognised by the Father as identical with 

^ See Eagar, Butlei^s Analogy and Modem Thought^ pp. 139- 143. 

® Phy. it 8. John xvi. 27. 
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the interests of His Son ; they can come to the Fatt^^ 
confiding im His love. Do they ask for one solid^ 
one lasting guarantee ? It shall be given in one 
crowning word : 

^ I came out from the Father, and am ^come into the 
world : again I leave the world, and go unto- the 
Father.’ ^ 

Before and behind the manifestation of the Son on 
earth, there is ‘ the background of an eternity.’ He 
had come Ho bring men to God.’- J.n God He reveals 
their eternal home. 

The teaching on prayer in the Name of Jesus Christ 
our Dol'd can rise no higher. The prayer is offered in 
the full confidence of sons in the powder of the Mediator 
Himself to His Father and our Father. The'*yeaming 
of the human soul is satisfied because in Him it finds 
the certitude of reaching its* true end : ‘ Ask, and ye 
shall receive, that your joy may be fulfilled.’^ The 
moral and practical result is stated in two sentences W 
S. Paul in the Ephesian epistle : ‘ Through Him we both 
have our access in one Spirit unto the Father’; in 
Christ Jesus our Lord ‘ we have boldness and access in 
confidence through our faith in Him.’^ The language 
of the Apostolic age has found echoes in our own. In 
speaking of those whos(? home is prayer, whose labour 
is prayer, whose rest is prayer,’ Dr. Puscy is said, by 
those who knew him, to have described himself without 
intending to do so. ‘He frequently said that to tum^ 
to his prayers was like going home.’^ 

But the reality of our belief must be proved by 
action. In the light shed on prayer in the Name of 
CJirist, as including within itself a vital power which 
God Jiiraself recognises, and which He uses in the 

o 

^ S. John xvi, 28. ® i S. Peter iii. 18. 

* S. John xvi. 24. * Eph. ii, 18 ; iii. 12, 

^ Spiritua! Letters of E. B, Pusey^ AZ>., p. jtiv., and Lenion 
Sermons, p. 337. 
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(^slopment of His own purpose, indifference to prayer, 
aMe in public and in private, assumes •the gravest 
aspect. It indicates distrust of most saci*ed words 
spoken by Him in Whom we, as Christians, profess 
absolutely to Ijelieve. And, if we do trust those words, 
the range of prayer in all its forms will expand ; the 
measure of desire in regard to all the gifts of God to be 
won through petitionary prayer, and then used for His 
glory, will rise. With the poor standard of effort and 
achievement wliichjs so unworthy of the members of 
the Body of Christ, which so obscures His glory, which 
loses to the Church so much of devotion that might Ik? 
hers, we shall, by striving to learn in practice the 
meaning of prayer in His Name, be no longer content. 
Such prayer for ourselves, such prayer for our fellows, 
will be animated and invigorated by the conviction, 
not only that God in Christ will bless, but that in 
Christ, and for His merits, our nature is worthy of the 
biasing, and such a conviction gives its deepest meaning 
to hope. • 

D. Ou7^ Lord's Irdcrcessiov, the Holt/ Eucharisl^ 
and the prayers of the Church, 

Three further thoughts remain: 1. We have seen 
that the teaching in the upper chamber on the night 
of the Passion was intended for the Church in all ages. 
^Prayer in the Name of Jesus Christ is, therefore, a 
perpetual' act. “‘Through Jesas Christ our Lord’** 
sounds through all worship, in all churches, and all 
ages,\^ and He ha? taught us what is involved in that 
form of words. But the source of the power by which 
that act has been made perpetual, and the Church and 
each member of Christ’s^mystical Body are suslained 
in their prayer, lies beyond the veil. That power has 
its spring in the fact of His intercession. In the light 
^ T.^D. Bernard, The Central Teachhv^ of Jesus Christy p. 155. 
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of the teaching which, in outline, we have eiKTeavouiP^, 
keeping cloiie to His Own words, to interpj’et, we can 
see that His intercession Involves more than prayer on 
our behalf. IVayer is, indeed, included, though the 
glorified Redeemer does not pray to th^ Father in the 
sense in which the creature prays to the Creator. • The 
word used in the approacli of Christ to the Father, 
in the teaching in the upper chamber, is not the term 
expressive of the manner in which ^ the creature 
approaches God. The latter {alr^) has the sense of 
begging from a superior ; the former (epcorap) implies 
an jisking on equal terms. It is that word which is 
emploved in S. John xvi. 26, xvii. 9, 15 ; and so, when 
He allowed His disciples to listen to such prayer as, we 
feel, must ever he proceeding at the right hand of the 
Father, ‘ He goes,** Ihofessor Milligan has written,^ 
‘in the full consciousness of Autual love in that Divine 
fello^vship in which Jle knows that the will of the 
Father is His will, and in which, therefore, He has o^ly 
to utt<5r the thoughts that belong in common to the 
ineffable unity of their common life. But, so going, 
He prays. We tread, now, on the holiest ground, but 
may we not believe that fhe prayer of Christ Jesus in 
His humanity is the link between an eternal ‘asking’ 
of the Only-l)egotten Son in the bosom of the Father, 
and the prayer of men upon earth ? * 

2, Yet more even than this is involved in the interces- 
sion. In His glorified humanity, He is symbolically re-, 
vealed in the Apocalypse as ‘a I^mb stanaing,*as though 
it had been slain.’^ He stands ‘in the midst of the 
throne, and of the four living ci'eatbres,’ the symbol of 
all created life, and ‘in the midst of the elders ’ represent- 

• 

* Milligan, The Ascemion and Heavenly Priesthood of oitr Lord^ 
P-J 53 - 

Cf. Ps. ii. 7, 8 ; S. John xi. 42. The thought is developed in 
Andrew Murray’s With Christ in the School of Prayer^ pp. 131, 132, 

* Rev. V. 6 . 
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ing'>.he Church. He stands in life as One Who in His 
mMihdod ^ offered Himself without blemishninto God,’^ 
and Who, having consecrated Himself, ‘entered into 
* heaven itself, now to appear before the face of God for 
us. In virtue of the eternal value of thaii once-made 
offering of Himself, sealing in obedience even unto 
death the obedience of His sacrificial life, He presents 
His perfected humanity to the Father with Whom He is 
One, and that presentation includes His whole present 
action as Man oiia our behalf. Through Him our 
prayers, made in union with Himself, are offered. By 
His knowledge df the works of each of the seven 
churches of ‘Asia,** typical of the Church in every age, 
we are asi^ured that His mystical body is sustained and 
guided by the glorified Head. In many other passages 
of the New Testament, alike in the history of the Acts 
of the Apostles as in the teaching of the Epistles, we 
have glimpses of His constant activity on behalf of the 
m^iinbers of His Body. He has promised to ‘ receive ’ 
us at last ‘ unto Himself ; that where He is, there we 
may be also.’^ He has, in union w ith Himself, brought 
His people into communion with the Father, and in 
Him they are invested with a glory extending to all 
creation. And now, amid all their personal weaknesses 
and all their personal temptations, the work of His 
intercession is to preserve them in that communion by 
keeping them in Himself, ‘ keeping them in the Name^*’ 
.given Him by the Father, to be revealed in His Own 
Person.^ Thus the condition of open communion be- 
tween man and God, in which prayer is possible, rests 
on His invisible action within the veil. 

3. But with that intercession in the heavenly state, 
the Church militant on earth cannot be disconnected. 
With the Sacrament of» the Holy Communion, the 

Heb. ix. 14. ® Heb. ix. 24. ® S. John xiv. 3. ' 

^ S. John xvii. ii. See Bishop Westcott’s note in The SpecJ^er^s 
Commev-tary. 
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teaching in^the final discourses (S. John xiv.-xvii.j^nd 
the prayer of self-consecration (xvii.), are 4nsepara4)ly 
associated. Apart from their Eucharistic setting they 
cannot, in reality, be understood. If the basis of prayer 
in His Naflie is abiding in Him, and He in us, then 
assuredly that basis is secured b)' His indwelling through 
the sacramental reception of His Body and His Bk>od : 
‘ He tliat eatcth My flesh and drinketh My blood 
abideth in Me, and I in him.’^ If it .is through the 
presentation of the perfected hui.ifln life, in virtue of 
the eternal value of the one offeri^, that we ‘draw 
near with boldness unto the thro^ of grace, then, 
assuredly, our prayers must rise*to the highest point of 
efficacy when, iii the celebration of the Eu^arist, we 
unite with them in pleading that offering, and, in 
receiving His Body and I^s Blood, appropriate the 
benefits of His Incarnation and His Atonement What 
witness could attest ^nore strongly the vital power of 
the teaching on prayer in the Name of Jesus Christ, 
eniphatically connected by Himself with the institu- 
tion of the Eucharist, than the practice of the whole 
Church, in all agf‘s, to offer at the celebration of that 
Sacrament its deepest, largest, most intense prayers 
and intercessions ? ^ In the growth of the ordered 
worship of the Christian Church, it was realised 
even from the Pentecostal days when ‘ they continued 
%teadfastly ... in the breaking of bread and the 

• 

' S. John vi. 56 ; cf. S. John xv. 1-8. - Heb. iv. 16. 

^ It has been so from the first. The prayer of wonderful beauty, 
with which the epistle of S. Clement of Rcflne concludes, is probably 
one, not as yet written dowm in a liturgy but modified at the discretion 
of the officiating minister, used by S. Clement at the Eucharist. In 
S. Ji^tin Martyr's well-known description of the Sunday celebration 
of the Eucharist, he tells us that ‘ tlie president . . . offers up prayers, 
and thanksgivings, with all his strength,’ see i. 67. Our private 
devotions at the Holy Communion might well be enriched by the use 
of some of the full and l^eautiful intercessions, now so readily accessil)le 
in translated forms for thc^e who cannot use the original, in early 
liturgies, both Eastern and Western. 
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praters,’' that between the institution and the dis- 
coiirses whfich accompanied it, there were ‘living 
correspondences.’ Unless we deny the promise of the 
Presence ‘ all the days,’- unless we disbelieve in the 
guidance ‘ of the Spirit of the truth into alPthe truth,’^ 
unless we doubt ‘ the announcement of the Father ’ in 
the ‘day’ of the Pentecostal dispensation,^ wc must 
believe that it is, in the celebration of the Eucharist, 
that those who ‘dwell in Christ, and Christ in them 
pray, more than at any other time, effectually in His 
Name. What is needed in the Church of England, to 
bring out the full power of such prayer, is that careful 
study of the Lord’s teaching in the upper chamlx"T, 
and its development in the Apostolic Church, which will 
infuse into the prayer offered at the celebration of the 
Eucharist fresh and deepen meaning ; which will check 
the formalism inevitable without such study and medi- 
tation ; wdiich w ill lead us more knd more to expect — 
and in experience the expectation has been verified 
from age to age — that in the celebration and the 
reception of that ^reat Sacrament, the precious promise, 
‘ If ye shall ask anything of, the Father, He will give 
it you in My Name,’ is most surely and completely 
fulfilled. 

^ Acts ii. 42 (after Pentecost) compared with Acts i. 14 (before 
Pentecost). 

S. Matt, xxviii. 20. ’ S. John xvi. 13. ^ 

•' S. John xvi. 25 ; cf. Acts i. 4 ; ii. 23. 

® Exhortation before the receiving of the Holy Communion, Book of 
Common Prayer. 



CHAPTER VI 


THE ACTION Ol' THE HOLY IN PRAYER 


In worship, the Holy Spirit is insl^arahle from the 
Father and the Son. For dissociated from Him you 
will not worship at all ; but being in Him you cannot 
by any means separate Him from God^ any mote than 
you can sever the light from things seen, for it is 
impossilde to see tlie image yf the invisible (iod, except 
by the illumination of the Spirit. 

S. Basil thk G^t^LiT, On the Holy Spirit , chap. Ixiv. 

A. iTnity of action between Cfmst the Mediator 
and the Holy Spirit. 


1. Trk action of the Holy Spirit in prayer, and prayer 
offered in the Name of the Lord Jesus Christ, are so 
closely linked, one with the other, that the former truth 
jnvolves the latter. The sacred humanity of the Saviour 
received in the Incarnation itself the anointing of the 
Holy Ghost; at the Baptism there was* a further 
anointing ; once again, at His Ascension, the anointing 
was repeated.^ The same Spirit bV which the manhood 
of the Incarnate Lord has been moulded into what it 
is passes into His members; every part of their re- 
deemed nature is pervaded* by His presence; through 
His strength enabling their wills to respond to the 
Divine will, through His illumination developing their 

’ S. Luke !. 55 ; iii. 21 ; Acts ii. 33. 
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sp?i'J:ual insight, through His gift of love enkindling 
their "affectioils, they realise their true selves as God 
ever intended them to be.^ The result is that Christ 
Himself is revealed and formed within them. To 
glorify the Soj^i Who sends Him is the Spirit's loftiest 
task. ' In effecting the vital union of the glorified Head 
with the members of His Body, of the branches in the 
Vine and the Vine in the branches, that function of the. 
Holy Ghost in, man is accomplished. It is, as we have 
already seen, throirgh the entrance of the Incarnate 
Christ into us, and communion on our part with Him 
Whose manhood i^ the avenue of our confident approach 
into the presence of God where He ‘ a]>pears ' - for us, 
that Christ's humblest follower exercises a privilege, 
greater than the high priests of Israel ever knew, in offer- 
ing prayer in His Name, aijid receiving from the Father 
the answer in that same Name of authority and power. 

2. Language, due in part to a defective theology, in 
part to popular hyranody which ha>s much to answer 
for, has produced a conception of the relation between 
the work of the. Holy Spirit and the work of the 
Saviour which is something more than inadequate. 
The ordinary reader must not imagine that this is 
merely a defect in technical theology with which he 
has no appreciable concern. The conception to which 
reference is made is, in reality, a cause of serious 
instability and weakness, of loss of confidence, and loss 
of the sense of reality in the Christian life, in sacrament, 
and in prayer. To be constantly speaking or singing 
of the Lord's ‘farewell,’ addressing Him as ‘Thou art 
gone,' describing the Holy Communion as a ‘ bequest' 
or a ‘legacy,' gradually stereotypes an impression that 
when the Pentecostal function of the Holy Ghost 
commenced, the Saviour's work was over, and His 

^■The subject is developed in Dr. R. C. Moberly’s Jtoneffient aAd 
Personality ^ chap. ix. 
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* • 

presence, in any real and practical sense, was withdj^n 
from the Church ‘ militant here on earth/’ 

Nor is the relation in which the Christian stands to 
Christ alone affected. In more directions than one, 
the work of^the Holy Spirit Himself isi misconceived 
and narrowed. To separate the function of the Holy 
Spirit from that of the Incarnate and glorified Loi»d is 
to offer an imaginary basis for the revelation of new 
truths and new methods which are not ali>eady included, 
even in germ, in the Person, the teaching, and the 
methods of Jesus Christ Himself. Thus, for example, 
the gi'acious assurances already considered with re- 
gard to prayer offered in His* Name are by many 
regarded, if regarded at all, as applying onlj to the 
disciples addressed, and not as principles, in living 
energetic operation, whenev<y intercession or suppli- 
cation is made at celebrations of the Holy Communion, 
in divine service, or in Phe private devotions of members 
of the (^hurch. And not only so. The revealed facts 
that it IS through the humanity of the Saviour that 
the Spirit is poured forth, and that •to the glorified 
Lord vstill Incarnate the Spirit unites us, are ob- 
scured, and ‘ the imniediateness of that human 
element in the application of redemption which is 
essential to real mediation between God and man is 
forgotten.’ ^ As a consequence, that identificiation of 
the Christian with Christ, which is essential to the 
asking in His Name, is unrealised. When tljis is the 
case, it is almost inevitable that the instrumentalities, 
appointed in the tenderness and wisdom of God in 
Christ, not to interpose but to introduce, not to detach 
us from Himself but to attach, should he undervalued, 
and tfcat moods and feelings should be too often 

^ MiUigan, 77ie Ascension and Heavenly Priesthood of our Lord^ 
p. 201. Dr. Milligan, whose Presbyterianism adds significance to his 
words, proceeds to show how iveglect of the word, the Sacraments, and 
the ministry is the result of such defective belief. 
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recorded as the only satisfactory evidence of the direct 
aetidh of 'the Spirit, and His aid in approaching the 
throne of grace. In reality, all this is the substitution 
of means instituted by man for means instituted by our 
Lord ; the personal influence of a favoift-ite teacher ; 
some fanaticism or some ‘quietism’ in the plan of 
prayer; excitement in lieu of the quiet, steady operation 
of grace in the faithful use of the Sacraments; the 
notion that it is only in exceptional ways that grace 
and truth are bestowed, and not in the persevering and 
daily communing with God. 

B. The assurance granted through the coin- 
bihcd action of the Incarnate Son and 
the Holy Sinrit at regard to prayer. 

The Lord’s teaching in the upper chamber, followed 
by His teaching indirectly given through j^^postolic 
writers inspired by His Spirit, is altogether different. 
Does He say, ‘I will pray the Father, and He shall 
give you another Comforter, that He may be with you 
for ever,’ One Who not only ‘abideth with you,’ but 
‘ shall be in you ’ ^ With the advent of that Comforter, 
His Own presence is pledged : ‘ T will not leave you 
desolate: I come unto you.’^ Is He withdrawn in 
corporeal presence.'^ It is only that a presence more 
intimate may succeed. Veiled for a while from the 
bodily eye, He is revealed to ‘ the eyes of the heart,® 
enlightened by that Comforter, and the result is life in 
its highest form : ‘ Yet a little while, and the world 
beholdeth Me no more ; but ye behold Me : because I 
live, ye shall live also.’t The presence then premised, 
now realised through the Spirit, is the Emmanuel- 

* S. John xiv. i6, 17. ’ S. John xiv. 18. 

* Eph. i. 18. ‘ The heart ’ expresses the whole character of man 

here ac in S. Matt. v. 8. .4 3^ John xiv, 19. 
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presence, Divjne and human. It is the presence wjp??h, 
in ways appropriate to each, gives its life tolhe word, 
to the Sacraments, to prayer in public and private, to 
the ministry in the Church. It is the presence which 
constitutes tKe Christian standing before God, and forms 
the character into correspondence with ‘ the mind of 
Christ,’ which is the condition of asking in HiS Name. 
In the teaching of S. Paul, those ‘ in whom the Spirit of 
God dwells’ are those ‘in whom Christ is’: those who 
are in Christ Jesus, and are owned as His, are those who 
have ‘the Spirit of Christ.’^ Such was the Apostle’s 
conviction as, under tlie guidance of the Paraclete, he 
develojied and applied the Lord*s Own revelation in 
passages saturated with inspiration. The presence of 
the assisting Spirit, the presence also of ‘ Christ Jesus 
. . . Who maketh intercession for us,’^ coincident and 
inseparable, — this is the basis of teaching instinct with 
energy, hope, and stabflity respecting the action of the 
Holy Sjjirit in prayer. • 

He proceeds to describe that action in those who, 
controlled bv Ihe Divine Spirit, have a moral right to 
claim the baptismal j)rivileges of sons of God : 

‘Ye received not the spirit of bondage again unto 
feiir ; but ye received the spirit of adoption, whereby 
we cry, Abba, Father. The Spirit Himself beareth 
witness with our spirit, that we are children of God : 
and if children, then heirs; heirs of God, and joint- 
heirs with Christ; if so be that we suffer wjth i/im, 
that we may be also glorified with Him? ^ 

The Apostle, in the midst of .all his incessant 
activities, indicates the true place occupied by pra^^er 
in the life of the baptized. It is one of the real gains 
of the^Revised Version of the^New Testament that the 
English reader, in such passages as Rom. vi. 2-4, Gal. 
iii. 27, Col. iii. 3, etc., is enabled now to see for himself 
that the Apostle, under the Spirits guidance, surveyed 
^ Rom, viii. 9, 10. ® Rom* viiL 26, 34, ® Rom. viii. 95*17. 
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{rhm the baptismal standpoint the whole field of the 
Ohnbtian* life,^ It is so in the present instance. ‘ In 
that sacramental moment — that historic fact in your 
life — ye received,** he says, ^ a spirit proper not to slaves 
tending to fear, but a spirit proper to *sons of God, 
qualifying us to pray in the full consciousness of ties 
formed in a life higher than this world, and of a destiny 
which is eternal.** The impulse to prayer, the germ of 
that faith by which, ‘ in coming to God," we ‘ believe 
that He is, and that He is a rewarder of them that seek 
after Him,’^ is His free gift. As to the reality of that 
supernatural faculty implanted within us, grafted upon 
the natural sense of dependence on a /aith/ul Creator, 
w'e are ijiot left to moods and feelings. It is linked with 
oiir Baptism. Thus the power to pray is the result of 
God’s ow'n grace precedi]|;»g prayer. If the truth is one 
which encourages us, it is also one to humble. How 
absolutely it bars the spiritual pride, apparent often in 
an affected manner, if not actually expressed in speech, 
at our attainments in prayer, when those attainments, 
if real, are duetto the preventing grace of God,^ Who 
has a right to claim everything in our nature as owing 
Him worship. Surely all we can do is, in the language 
of the baptismal office, to pray with gratitude to the 
Father, Who ^has vouchsafed to call us to the know- 
ledge of His grace and faith in Him ’ ; ‘ Increase this 
knowledge and confirm this faith in us evermore.** That 
growing knowledge, if used aright, communicates to the 
soul something of the moral unchangeableness of God, 
holding us back from any swerving or forsaking of Him. 

Not less clearly does S. Paul indicate that in the 

^ The student of the Greek Testament may value references here to 
Bishop Lightfoot, On a First Ri'vision of the New Testament^ pp. 84 ff., 
and Bishop Westcott, On Some Lessons of the Revised Version of the 
New Testament ^ pp. 167, 168. Heb. xi. 6. » 

* ‘Grace,’ says S. Chivsostom, ‘precedes our prayers always.’ 
Quoted by Archdeacon H Jfchings, Tie Life of Prayer^ p. 44. Cf. 
S. Chrysostom, Horn, in Rom, xiv. (on viii. 26). 
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normal course of the relation between the scJul 
God, prayer fennot take the place of the Saprannent^, 
in the administration of which, indeed, ‘ we draw near 
to God with a true heart in full assurance of faith, 
having our hearts sprinkled from an evjl conscience, 
and our bodies washed with pure water.’ ^ It is always 
as a member of the family of God that the Clmstian 
prays. The action of the Holy Ghost, begun at 
Baptism in bestowing on him a spirit proper to sons, is 
enlarged at Confirmation, which, in the Apostolic and 
primitive Church, was the immediate sequel of the gift 
of the new birth. In His sevenfold power the Spirit is 
invoked ; the laying on of the bishop’s hand, imme- 
diately after that prayer of invocation, conveys the 
assurance to each of the confirmed that God lifts taken 
possession of him, sanctified and consecrated him again 
to Himself, and pledged Hirfiself to keep him con- 
tinually in His ‘ Fatfvrly hand.’ As the confirmed 
kneel once more to pray, ‘ the Spirit Himself beareiji 
witness With their spirit that they are children of God.* 
AVe receive the Holy Communion, jand the same 
assurance is repeated. The first words audibly spoken 
by those who have received 1:he sacred food, with which 
the children of God are fed, are ‘ Our Father.’ Once 
again, ‘the Spirit Himself beareth witness with our 
spirit that we are the children of God.’ When sin has 
been wilfully committed, when the current of prayer 
is hindered, when through the conscious breach of 
correspondence with God we feel that ‘ He* heareth 
not sinners,’ 2 but when through His prompting we 
throw ourselves on the relationship which cannot be 
lost or forfeited, the Spirit still bears witness with our 
spirit, jn Confessioii and in Absolution, that ‘ we are 
children of God.’ The unsliaken conviction of the 
Spirit-bearing Church comes to the aid of the sinner’s 
trembling faith : ‘ If any man si^ we have an Advocate 

^ Heb. X. 22. ^ S. John ix, 31. 
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with the Father, Jesus Christ the righteous : and He 
is^tii^a propitiation for our sins.’^ At each i^int of the 
new life in Christ, the action of the Spirit links prayer 
with sacramental grace, and, in that unity, prayer is 
exalted and strengthened in ways which subjective 
pietism however earnest — its earnestness may often 
shame ourselves — can hardly realise. 


c. The Huppori of the Spirifs inierceHsion. 

The Divine Spirit then supports the witness of the 
spirit of each Christian to the fact of his adoption. 
In Galatians iv. 6, d passage parallel to that in the 
Epistle, to the Romans, the Apostle had already 
written, ‘Because ye are sons, God sent forth the Spirit 
of His Son into our hearts, crying, Abba, Father." It 
is clear that, in the Apostolic C'hurch, it was by the 
‘ cry,** the earnest supplication, addressing God as 
‘ Father,’ primarily, we can hardly doubt, in the Ivord’s 
Prayer,- that the supporting witness of the Spirit was 
borne. But the cry was the cry of the Church as a 
whole in the exercise of her common worship. Thus 
the action of the Spirit in prayer is not only met by 
the faith which, in Baptism, receives a new and super- 
natural character ; it is not only exerted in connexion 
with the recjeption of subsequent sacramental grace, 
but in all great acts of common worship in the use of 
the Lordls Prayer, of the Psalter, and the creeds that 
action is experienced. He comes, with His outward 
witness in the mid&t of the Divine society, to support 
the inward, personal witness which might, otherwise, 
in our times of difficulty and discouragement, of 
lethargy and spiritual dulness, become almost *marti- 

* I S. John ii. 2. 

. ® Such is the opinion of Dr. Chase in his monograph on The Lord*s 
Prayer in the Early Chumh^ pp. 23, 24 (Cambridge Texts and 
Studies^ vol. i. no. 3). ' 
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culate. We pray as members of ‘ the one body,’’ into 
which * in ont Spirit " we are baptized, and, often ^i|:e 
unconsciously, we are sustained by the prayers of the 
whole Church, into the larger life of which our own 
personal life is taken up. 

Rising out of the life of sonsliip, anS the Spirit’s 
action in the prayers oflPered by sons in intelligent 
co-operation with their Father, S. Paul traces the 
eternal purpose of the love of God to carry forward 
the work of redemption stage by s^ge to its comple- 
tion, to accomj)lish the deliverance from ‘ the bondage 
of corruption into the liberty of the glory of the 
children of God.’^ This is the aim of the prayers of 
the Church, and of each of her members. But in the 
centuries of patient waiting for the realisationPof that 
glorious prospect,- amid stress and conflict,® in the 
presence of interests so vast, what are the right subjects 
of prayer? How can ^le heavy responsibility of inter- 
ceaing prayer, laid on the Church and on her member^, 
be borne ? The Apostle is able to reassure us. Amid 
the groans of nature, and of the Christian people who 
have ‘ the first-fruits of the Spirit,’ S. Paul heard also 
the voice of the Holy Spirit* Himself ; ^ The Spirit also 
helpeth our infirmity’ — He takes hold of the burden 
which lies upon us, and with us shares that burden, — 
^ for we know not how to pray as we ought ; but the 
Spirit maketh intercession for us with groaiiings which 
cannot be uttered ; and He that searcheth the heaiis 
knoweth what is the mind of the Spirit, be^^ause He 
maketh intercession for the saints according to the will 
of God.’ * So the intercession of the*Spirit is described, 
and that intercession is, as S. Paul is careful to note, 
coinci^nt with the' intercession of ‘Christ Jesus that 
died, yea rather, that w^as raised from the dead, Who 
is at the right hand of God.’^' 

^ Rom. viii. 21. ® Rom. 29 * 

* Rom. viii. 26, 27. ^•Rom. viiiT34. 


^ Rom. viii. 22 . 
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D.\The intercession of the Spirit realised in 
membership with the Churchy the body of 
Christ. 

Let no one suppose that this apprehension of the 
intercession of the Spirit is an apprehension reserved 
for 'Small groups of men and women whose opportunities 
are unique, whose experiences are peculiar, whose lives 
are sheltered, who can offer for the purpose of com- 
munion with God long and uninterrupted hours. Not 
to such as these was the Epistle to the Romans 
addressed ; not to such was this one marvellous dis- 
closure of the intercession of the Holy Spirit, mentioned 
here oijly in the New Testament, made. Men and 
women who were at work in the world, surrounded by 
perplexities and trials, S3ich as w^e can hardly realise, 
were told that to their feeble prayers the Spirit Him- 
self would give direction and iervency, inspiring and 
eSepressing that intense desire for the coming of the 
kingdom, the doing of the will of God, which lies at the 
root of all true Christian prayer. If they w ere uncertain, 
in regard to this request or that one, what the Divine 
intention really was, ‘He that searcheth the hearts 
knew what was the mind of the Spirit,’ and the Spirit 
knew what w^as the mind of God.^ If they hesitated as 
to their power, or as to their fitness to carry out the 
eternal purpose, the Spirit Himself was, all the while, 

‘ making intercession for the saints,’ the whole body of 
God’s consecrated people, ‘according to the will of 
God.’ His was tfw> prayer in full correspondence with 
the prayer of Jesus Christ, ‘Sanctify them in the truth, 
that more and more completely the character of the 
Incarnate Son might be reproduced, and that His life 
might through His Church be carried forth into the 
world to bring it to God, and hasten the revelation of 
the kingdom in all itagmanifested glory. 

' Rom. viii. 27 ; i Cor. ii. 10, * S. John xvii. 17. 
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Can that conviction of the intercession of the Spirit 
be realised ^mong ourselves ? In the ‘light dt the 
common prayer, ‘ Abba, Father," we can hardly doubt 
that it was in acts of earnest, corporate worship that 
this iriterces»ion of the Spirit made itsejf felt in the 
Apostolic age. Such, for instance, was that act of Vor- 
ship described in the Acts of the Apostles, consequent on 
the return of S. IVter and S. John from their examina- 
tion before the Council,^ Ibllowed by a renewed mani- 
festation of Christian self-sacrifice and C^hristian energy ; 
such (dso that solemn ‘ministration to the Lord,"^ during 
which the Holy Ghost made known His will : ‘ Separate 
Me Barnabas and Paul for the w^ork whereunto I have 
called them " ; and then, after a new and special act of 
fasting and prayer,^ He bade the officers of th<? Church 
to send them on their mission. Probably, if attendance 
at our own public worship were characterised by greater 
earnestness, more ex{)iictancy, a deeper desire to set 
forth the Divine glory, it would be in tlie great cog- 
gregaticin, chiefly at the Holy Communion, though 
at other acts of corjxnate praise, thanksgiving, and 
intercession also, that the presence of the interceding 
Spirit would be realised, into pmyer new^ energy and 
interest would be infused ; into the worshippers there 
would enter a desire so to consecrate their lives that 
the kingdom of (hxl might be extended, and the lofty 
hope of the Second Advent might be fulfilled. 

E. Each part of our regenerate nature aided 
in prayer by the Holif Spirit. 

For, in His action in prayer due to His own initiation, 
the H#ly Spirit touches and uses the whole of the 
nature regenerate!! and strengttiened by Himself.^ From 

' Acts iv. 23-31. Acts xiii. 2. Acts xiu. 3. 

S. Jiuic 20: VPraying in the Holy Spirit.’ See Bishop Hall, 
Confirmation (‘Oxford Library qf Practical Theology’), pp. 17^, 175. 
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the. Person of the Spirit, spiritual influences are *con- 
staiilvy transmitted to the whole of our own personality 
if it be responsive to Him. The continuous energy by 
which, from generation to generation, the practice of 
public worship is upheld, and habits of piivate prayer 
are sustained, both, we would humbly trust, improved 
by use and experience, is the spirit of ‘ true godliness.’ 
It is, in other words, that loving reverence, wlierein the 
knowledge of ‘ the Only true God, and Jesus Christ 
Whom He has sent ’ ^ expresses itself, which is one of the 
seven immediate gifts of the Holy Ghost. Through 
Confirmation that gift has been securely transmitted; 
and we acknowledge its operation when, at the (dose of 
Divine service, we say, ‘Almighty God, Who hast given 
us grace at this time, with one accord to make our 
common supplications unto Thee.’ We express our 
reliance upon its power vv^en, in commencing the cele- 
bration of the Holy Eiicliarist, tke priest prays for him- 
S(ilf and for the congregation: ‘Cleanse the thoughts of 
our hearts by the inspiration of Thy Holy Spit it, that 
we may perfectly love Thee, and worthily magnify Thy 
holy Name,’ 

1. The firsts inward movement towards God in 
prayer lies in the will, and it is the Holy Spirit Who 
enables the will so to acknowledge Jesus Christ as to 
fulfil the essential condition of praying in His Name ; 
‘No man can say, Jesus is Lord, but in the Holy 
Spirit.’^ The true liberty, the freedom from the 
fetters of sin restraining the will from that practical, 
loyal acknowledgment of Christ as Lord, is the Spirit’s 
gift; ‘Where the Spirit of the Lord is, there is 
liberty.’^ The gift of ‘a hearty desire to pray’ is otie 
which, if sincerely asked, will not be denied ; 

Lord, Tliou hast heard the* desire of the meek ; 

Thou wilt prepare their heart. Thou wilt cause Tliine ear«to 
hear.'^ 

^ S. John xvii. 3. 

2 Cor. iii. 17. 


I Cor. xii. 3, 
^ Ps. X. 17. 
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2 : Together with that prompting of the* will to 

H er in all its forms, the Holy Spirit eoablifS' the 
irstanding to rise above the level of the unaided 
natural faculties. When we are in moral sympathy 
witli the character and purpose of Goc^ in Christ, we 
may make our own S. Paufs prayer for the Chur<5h in 
Colossae ‘ to be filled with the knowledge of His. will 
in all spiritual wisdom and understanding.^^ To us it 
might seem presumptuous or unreal tg use such a 
prayer, l)ut there is in reality neither presumption nor 
unreality. The humblest and the least educated have, 
as members of the ('luirch, ‘received . . . the Spirit 
Avhich is of God ; that we might ki>ovv the things that are 
freely given to us by God.’'“ He enables us to recognise 
the value of tliese gifts, and in the recognition to be 
thankful for them, and to desire them. He enables us 
to acknowledge with adoring gratitude all that God 
has done for us : ‘I heiirtily thank our heavenly Father, 
that He hath called me to this state of salvatioii, 
through Jesus Christ our Saviour.’ He guides us, as 
our sense of blessing in and through, each appointed 
means of grace is d(*epened,^ to scm? from such a vantage- 
ground the whole of life, its* work aiid it§ opportunities, 
in the light of God’s will and His hn e. 

3. He prompts the mind to pray, while He also 
kindles the emotions, the aspirations, the desire, the 
love, the trust ; those emotions which thrill and throb 
in the Psalter, demanding the union of man with 
God in love ; those emotions which, at last, under the 
governance of the Spirit, have found in worship and in 
the service of God in Christ their harmonious and right- 
ful expression. As the ordered worship of Christians 

in thejphurch actually proves. He teaches us to unite, 

* 

^ Col. i. 9. - I Cor. ii. 12. 

® The reader may like to refer to a singularly beautiful prayer 
summing up the blessings of the Eucharist in Bishop Moberly*s 
Bampton Lectures (1868), p. jbg. Note RR. Thomas \ Kempis, De 
Imit* iii. 4 and 16 may be compared. * 
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with* th^ impulse of our whole emotional being, the 
m^tlliiid, point, and purpose of the understanding. 
The union of the two is essential to true devotion. 
‘ The chief element," Bishop Creighton once wrote during 
a recent controversy, ‘ regulating worship ift tlie balance 
between various elements of human nature. It is of 
the very essence of zeal and enthusiasm that they 
destroy this balajice through a certain impatience of 
God"s way. They tend to assume that man is what he 
is not — to forget bis inevitable limitations — to assume 
that God"s ultimate purpose for our sanctification can 
be hurried on by assumptions of our own. The danger 
of this process is to assume that our emotions, which 
are temporary, can be made permanent by elevating 
their did^ates above those of our intelligence, which is 
the most permanent part of our being." ^ 

4. But the action of the Holy Spirit is not limited 
to the will, the understanding, end the emotions. In 
o^der to apprehend with all the saints what is the 
breadth and length and height and depth of the 
eternal purpose, of God's love, we need a spiritualised 
imagination. We need it, amid whatever imperfections, 
in order to discern the ideal holiness of the Church as a 
community, and also of the individual character as it is 
formed within the Church, Without it, the true idea 
of ‘the royal priesthood " of the faithful laity, living in 
full communion with the Church, can hardly be realised. 
Where it is absent, we certainly cannot grasp the 
conception of the universal mission of the Gospel, and 
the duty laid upon every member of the Church to 
take his part in itl ^ It recpiires," one has w^ritten, ^ a 
large and lofty faith to see in every Kaffir, or Hindoo, 
or Chinaman, a soul for whom Christ died, and Jo take 
our place alongside of them, when they are brought 
into the fold, as children of a common Father, a feljow- 

^ Quoted in the Westminster Gazette^ Jan. 15, 1901. 

* Eph. iii. 18. * 
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citizen of Jhe household of God.**^ The result of 
failures such as these is failure in the range* of ffrajer. 
To us it would seem an exaggeration to pray for the 
Church, even in an English diocese, as S. Paul spon- 
taneously played for the Church in Ephesus (Eph. iii. 
14-20), or for the Church in Colossae (Col. i. §-12). 
We have the Book of Common Prayer in our hands, 
with its rich provision for the true exercise of their 
pen'sonal priesthood by the faithful laity, but how 
seldom are the privileges and resjS^nsibilities of that 
priesthood in the least understood even ])y ‘good 
Churchmen. The universal mission of the Church 
seems to be too remote from nan'ow spheres of personal 
duty and interest to find a place at all projprtiopate 
to its claims, and its extent, and its tri^s in our 
prayers. But to be, as wc^are, members of a royal 
priesthood means that Jill which touches man should 
l)e precious and interesting, and especially all which 
touche^ the men of whatever race who are of 
household of the faith.''- 

5. The Holy Spirit, Whose action in prayer is, thus, 
deep and penetrating, toiivbing the springs of the will, 
illuminating the understanding, guiding the emotions, 
enlarging the imagination, shewed also, on the day of 
Pentecost, that the language in which ‘ the mighty 
works of God** should he made known, was the object 
of His cfi^re. Afterwards, the Apostle of the Gentiles 
strenuously insisted tiiat prayer and praise should not* 
only he ‘ with the spirit, ** out ‘ with the understanding 
also.'*^^ Surely we may trace the Jloly Spirit's action 
in developing the language of this nation or that one 
to a degree of spirituality adeejuate to the expression 

^ Dean F. E. Carter of Grahamsiown in a sermon, The Secret of 
Sympathy with Foreign AHssions ( 1900), p, 9. 

* The intercessions in Bishop Andrewes* Devotions illustrates the 
spirit in which our obligations as churchmen, and subjects of the 
British empire also, should bi met in prayer. 

I Cor. xiv. 15. 
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of the ideas and truths of the Gospel. In the tried 
and fe.miliar “words of the ancient pravers of the 
Chuixh we can securely commit our needs to God, just 
as, in the language of the Te Deim^ we can always 
express our p,’'aises, because in such language, tested 
by the experience of successive generations of Chris- 
tian^, and hallowed by the memories of the saints, we 
again recognise the Spirit's power. English ehurch-- 
men cannot forget that it was on the feast of Pentecost, 
1549, that the Church of England began to use in the 
English tongue, then reaching the zenith of its per- 
fection, the service which for nine centuries and a half 
‘ had been read in Latin.' ^ When in public worship, 
as in private prayer, the mother-tongue of each nation 
is commonly used for communion with God, that use 
of its language goes faf beyond its devotion ; the 
language has been consecrated by the Holy Spirit ; 
God gives back that which He»formed to be offered 
torhim with rich and blessed increase ; and man should 
use a lanffuat^e Uius hallowed with reverence and self- 
control.^ Within the Catholic Church, as nation after 
nation is claimed for Christ,, we see the gradual fulfil- 
ment of the old, prophetic word : ‘ Then will I turn to 
the peoples a pure language, that they may all call 
upon the name of the Loud, to serve Him with one 
consent.’^ If this book should fall into the hands of 
any worker in the mission-field, tried, perhaps, to the 

^ Preface, Concerning the Service of the Church, 

^ ‘ France,' M. Kenan^ once wrote in striking words, * sacrificed for 
ever the possibility of a great book in the tongue of tlie people, on the 
day when, loyal to the traditions of Rome, she recoiled from breaking 
with the Latin, and decided that her own language was not sacred 
enough for prayer. Thus one of the most essential elementf , which 
combined to ennoble the ancienf language, has been denied to ours ; 
our tongue has remained a thing profane, has never received a certain 
scale of perfection, for man has never found it between himseli and 
God ’ {Nouvelles J^tudes ; Hisioire Religieuse). 

^ Zeph. iii. 9. " 
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uttermost in the task of studying and bringing into 
form and order some of the languages of yoci^ilisipd 
races, he too may find encouragement in the hope that, 
one day, a native liturgy may be the result of toil 
which now sterns to be so barren of resulj;. 


F. Our praye7\s in their imperfection trans- 
figured by the Holy Spirit, 

There is in the action of the .Holy Spirit in regard 
to prayer, especially under its petitionary form, one 
function more intimate, perhaps more encowraging, 
than any yet mentioned. We kneel to jiray in private ; 
dryness, languor, deadness stem to seal the fount of 
prayer. But in simj^e, inward loyalty to the Triune 
God, we continue to pray because we trust the word 
of the •Incarnate Son: ‘men ought always to pray, 
and not to faint.’ ^ We are sincere when Me say, 
‘Thy will be done in earth, as it is in heaven.’ 
We remember the warnings, confirmed by the M-itness 
of Jesus C’hrist, against a barren lip*-service in de- 
votion. Then how inestimable is the support of the 
revelation that the interceding Spirit, to Whom as 
God the mind of the Godhead is known, takes up 
these pmyers, in themselves so uuMorthy, and so in- 
adequate in every quality which prayer should possess, 
supplies their deficiencies, inspires them with ‘comfort, 
life, and fire of love,’ and unites t^iem with the inter- 
cession of the Mediator, Who presents them to the 
Father. Whatev^fer the difficulty may be, so long as 
we are sincerely loyal to *1116 duty, and in actual 
|)ractice prove our dependence on the promises attached 


^ S.* Luke xviii. i. 
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to prayet in the Name of Christ, the conviction of the 
Spirits intercession enables us to say : 

Come, and hear, all ye that fear God, 

And I will declare what he hath done for my soul. 

I cried unto Him with my mouth, 

' And he was extolled with my tongue. 

If 1 regard iniquity in my heart. 

The Lord will not hear : 

But verily God hath heard ; 

He hath attended to the voice of my prayer. 

Blessed he God^ 

Which hath not turned away my prayer, nor 
His mercy from me.* 

* Ps. Ixvi, 16-20. See also Bishop Andrcwes’ Devotiom^ Saturday, 
Creed. ^ 



CHAPTER VII 

THE lord’s example IN PRAYER 

It is the spiritual presence of t'hri^t the C^hurch 
and in ( hristian souls which makes the systematic imita- 
tion (»f Christ something else than a waste of energy. But 
if tl)e CHirist whom we imitate he truly human, the Christ 
who thus creates and fertilizes moral power within ns 
must he Divine. His Divinity does not disturb the outline 
of that model which is supplied by His manhood ; while it 
does furnish us with a stock of inward force, in the ;*l)sence 
of which an imitiition of the perfect moral Being would 
he a fruitless enterprise. , 

Bampton Lectures^ p. 4‘dG. 

« 

A. ChrisVs teaching on pi'ayer the connterpa%*t 
of ' Ills example, 

Wk liave, ill the last three chajiters, endeavoured to 
show' tlie deej) and practical signi licence of the old 
maxim, *‘Lca' stipplU andt Icgi-m statuH viedendi I' ^ in 
regard to the prayers of the Church and churchmen. 
‘ The creed, ^ it has been said, ‘ is the shortest formal 
expansion of our belief in God. liul even this is a 
formal expansion. Shortened still more, w^e have our 
creeci essentially in the Gloria ; we have it ‘clearly in 
the utterance of the threefold Name of God ; we have 
it, most shortly' of all, yet comjiletely (if only we 
understand it), in ^ the mysterious cry of heavenly 
worship, ‘ Holy, Holy, Holy ! ’ ^ 

It is obvious that if a mta‘*s own character, as it 

^ The maxim appears to be taken from the Appendix to the letter pf 
Pope Celestine i. to the bishops of Provence, a.d. 431, with reference 
to Semipelagianism, , • 

Moberly, Enrichment of PHvaie. /Va^^cr (S.F.C.K.), p. IOj» 
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really is in the judgment of God, rises or falls as his 
thoughts of God are worthy or unworthy, all that helps 
to fix the scope and the aim of prayer in which he lifts 
up his heart, and mind, and will to God, must be of 
the deepest ii?jportance.^ The worship of the Church 
is the expression of the faith and life of Christianity 
itself. And indeed, unless, on the lines of revealed 
truth, we do endeavour for ourselves to trace the 
co-operation of the Three Persons in the Unity of the 
eternal Godhead in a matter so vital to us as prayer, 
the revelation of the Triune God may become to us 
little more than a metaphysical speculation, or, at best, 
a rigid definition of belief with no inward application 
to the spiritual life. How few, for example, could 
truthfully say of Trinity Sunday, in the words of 
Dr. Vaughan, that for th(?m ‘ it is the commemoration 
of the fulness of God, of the completeness of His work 
for us, of His nearness to us, of Clis minute as well as 
beundless care and love towards us; that which fills up 
what else would be most defective, that which combines 
what else were most disjointed, brings into harmony 
conflicting attributes, and gives distinctness and per- 
sonality to the mysterious and the abstract."*- One 
reason for such inability to appropriate our faith is, 
without doubt, that our Lord's Own revelation of the 
function of the Three eternal Persons in our own life of 
communion with God is neglected. The deep signifi- 
cance, not only of His words on prayer, but also of His 
life of prayer in His sacred manhood, and of the prayers 
which formed p^rt of His redeeming work, and also dis- 
closed some, at least, of the purposes of His present 
intercession, is not realised. In outline, we have traced 
that teaching, but the teaching gains in its p<^weT to 
touch the springs of deVotion when we realise that 

. ' In Thoughts and Counsels^ by Father John Sergicff {E, 7 ’.), jp‘. 52, 
the reader will find a striking description of prayer thus rooted in the 
faith. 

2 University Sermons ^ New and Old, p. 19. 
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‘ neither in i^ords alone, but also by His acts, the Lord 
hath taught us to pray. Himself praying aqd n^akipg 
entreaty oftentimes, and manifesting what we ought to 
do, by the testimony of His Own example.’ It was 
an example ‘in reality, and not only i^ appearance. 
And as we feel it to be such, we shall by His grace 
recognise more deeply the necessity as well as the 
privilege of prayer. ‘ If He prayed,’ wrote S. Cyprian, 
as he strove to fill the Church’s devotion with loving 
zeal and fresh intelligence, ‘ Who was without sin, how 
much more ought sinners to pray ? ’ ^ 

li. The reality of the Incarnation the key to the 
reality of the cocaviple of the Incarnhte. 

I. Where shall we find tile key to the real signi- 
ficance and the real tearing of that example? How 
can we interpret, so far as interpretation is open to us, 
the secfe*t of those {)rayers offered by the Son of Man r 
Here, as in every lesson taught by the Jx)rd’'s example ; 
here, as in all the ‘ mystery ^ of His life in ‘ the days of 
His flesh,’ it is the fact of the Incarnation which illus- 
trates, as it alone can illustrate, the force of His 
example, while it throws its own light also on the 
meaning and purpose of those prayers. We have 
ali*eady considered that action of the Saviour on our 
behalf which we call His intercession. Now, we may 
trace His Own voluntary preparation to bcfcome our 
Intercessor. To such preparation an apostolic writer 
alludes when he says, ‘ He taketh Bold of the seed of 
Abraham. Wherefore it behoved Him in all things 
to be ^ade like unto His brethren, that He might be 
a merciful and faithful High Priest in things per- 
taining to God, to make propitiation for the sins of 
the people.’ ^ 

» 

* S. Cyprian, de Ora(. 19. 


’•* Heb. ii. 16, 17. 
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While we may never forget that He ^ho is Man, 
tke substance of His mother, born in the world," 
became incarnate out of a state of pre-existent glory, 
for He is "God, of the substance of the Father, be- 
gotten before^^the world," there must be sferious injury 
to the faith if, in upholding our Lord’s Divinity, we 
fail to recognise the reality of His manhood. In the 
gospel narrative, the Lord Jesus is exhibited as the Son' 
of Man, whiki we arc drawn on to adore that higher 
Nature which is the seat of His eternal Personality, 
of which His human nature and character were the 
method and condition. The witness afforded in that 
historic narrative to the true human soul, as well as to 
the true human body of the Saviour, is explicit and 
vivid. In full accord with that narrative, the great 
teachers and the genera} councils of the Church liave 
insisted no less strenuously on the reality of Christ’s 
created nature as Man, than *on the reality of His 
uncreated nature as the Only-begotten Son of God.^ 

His manhood was, indeed, sinless ; in Him there 
was no taint of transmitted sin. I’lie inward Man, the 
conscience of the Man, as ijiuch a fact as His outward 
life, is laid open in the gospels; and of self-reproach 
and dissatisfaction there is no trace, while that tone 
about Himself strikes no jarring tone in the manifesta- 
tion of character, because it is entirely true.^ In 
thought and feeling, in will and action. His whole 
human life ran its course on earth in unbroken, un- 
faltering ‘harmony with the Father’s will. Yet that 
sinlessness did not impair the reality of His manhood. 
Even in meeting temptation. His sinlessness intensifies 
rather than diminishes His sympathy, while in itself it 
is an unfailing source of encouragement and strength. 

^ See also Liddon, Bampton Lectures^ 1866 : The Divinity of our 
Lprdy pp, 25, 26: *Nor is the manhood ... as He is, in ve^ deed, 
km with us,’ a passage in which the vital importance of belief in our 
Lord’s manhood is nobly presented. * 

‘■2 Moftley, Lectures and other Theological Papers^ p. 130. 
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In yielding tfo temptation we do not know its uttermost 
force, and therefore abridge the pain of resist^c^ \le 
knew its extremest power, while, through the absence of 
transmitted sin, He felt the horror of it and its conse- 
quences in a*way which to us is not poj^ible.^ In all 
points, tempted like as we are, yet without sin, He experi- 
enced all the details of the agony of temptation, while 
even with our inward sinful promptings, we can dimly 
descry as we watch Him in Gethsemane, /ind amid the 
darkness around the cross, that the ne;irness of the powers 
of evil was to His soul something worse than death. 

5. But within the precinct of that sinless manhood 
He lived, in order to fulfil the etariial purpose of love, 
under the conditions of true human life. There were, 
indeed, times and seasons in Hhe days of His when, 
equally in order to fulfil the same eternal purpose of 
love. He manifested forth llis glory in deed and in 
word, and the manifestation deepened the faith of 
disciples in Himself. To use language of profounde^t 
wisdonf, * As the parts, degrees, and offices of that 
mystical administration did require A\liich He volun- 
tarily undertook, the beams of Deity did in operation 
always accordingly either* restrain or^ enlarge them- 
selves/ ^ But it was always for our sake, never for His 
own advantage, that, at moments of His ministry, ‘ the 
beams of Deity enlarged themselves/ Within the 
limitations of humanity He w illed to live. To believe 
this thoroughly is, in no sense whatever, to entertain 
any thought which might he derogatory to Him. On 
the contrary, it was by a life on earth within these 
limitations that He upheld the perfection and reality 
of His manhood, ‘ jts proportion and beauty and fitness 
for its^nd/^ It was thus that He brought our nature 

I Bishop Westcott, on Heb, vii, 2^ has a note by which many have 
been helped to grasp this truth. 

^ Hooker, E.P. V. liv. 6. 

^ Bishop Paget, Introd. to t/ie Fifth Book of Hooker y E.P,y p. 154, 
and the EJ\ v. Iv. 4, 5, 6. 
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back into true relations of dependence on^ God and of 
fellowohip with God ; it was thus that in Him that 
nature received a new and undying impulse of upward 
progress to the right hand of the Majesty on high. So 
‘ being in the, form of God ’ — possessed of all the in- 
alienable attributes of Deity actually and inseparably 
subsisting in His Person — ‘He counted it not as a 
means of gain that He was on an e(|iiality with God 
— He regarded not that Deity witli its glories and 
prerogatives as giving Him an unbounded pow’er of 
self-aggrandisement — ‘ but emptied Himself by taking 
the form of a servant, being made in the likeness 
of men ; and, being found in fashion as a man, He 
humbled Himself, becoming obedient even unto death, 
yea, the death of the cross." ^ 


c. C/trisfs recognition of the law qf‘ 
dependence. 

Within the precinct of that created nature, He, Who 
never laid aside the form pf God, yet recognised in 
His perfect humanity the law of dependence on the 
Uncreated : ‘ Man shall not live by bread alone, but by 
every word that proceedeth out of the mouth of God."^ 
His manhood was indwelt by the Holy Spirit.® In the 
means used by the chosen race of whom, according to 
the flesh, He came, to enable men to serve the Lord 
their God, He condescended to participate. Hdre is 
the key to the deeprsignificance of the Lord's example 
in prayer; here also the interpretation, so far as it is 
revealed for our own guidance, of the purpose of His 
prayers. When the deep^ underlying fact of tholncar- 

^ Phil. ii. 6*8. 2 Matt. iv. 4. , 

Cf. S. Luke iv. i, 14. See Vaughan, The Prayers of hstts Christ, 
pp. 8-10, and, in greater detail, "Mohexlyls Atonement ana Personality, 
pp. 99-101. 
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nation is rec^ly recognised, we can see that the ‘Saviour^’s 
prayer was not merely an action performed fpr the s^ke 
of others. Had it been such, it fjould not touch us, 
even though we felt that in that action we were in- 
cluded. It Vas an action which He ngeded for His 
Own inner life as Man ; it was a duty towards His 
Father loyally recognised in His sinless humanity. The 
growth of confidence in the high-priesthood of Jesus 
Christ will be the reward of our growth in imitation of 
that perfect example. We shall feaJ that the infinite 
privileges, gained for us b}^ the Lord, can and must be 
used. ‘ Having then a great High Priest, Who hath 
passed tli rough the heavens, Jesus the Son of God, let 
us hold fast our confession. For we have not a High 
Priest that cannot be touched with the feeling of our 
infirmities ; but one that hath been in all points 
tempted like as iqc are^ yet without sin. Let us there- 
fore draw near with bitldness unto the throne of grace, 
that we may receive mercy, and may find grace to help 
Ufi in tilne of need.'^ 


D. The faith and trust of Jesus Ch?‘ist 
in the Father. 

1. Thus recognising unreservedly the law of depend- 
ence upon the Prather, our I word’s whole life ‘ in the days 
of His flesh was marked by faith rising into trust. 
Here we may do well to control a desire for ‘ that 
knowledge which, curiously sifting what it should 
adore, and disputing too boldly of* that wdiich the wit 
of man cannot search . . . bringeth soundness of belief 
many times into great hazard.’^ It may, indeed, be 
the ca^ that in One, in Whom the perfect Godhead 
and perfect manhood are united, faith in the sense of 

^ Heb. iv. 14' * Heb. v. 7. 

® Hooker, E,P, v. Ixvii. 12. 
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mental illumination could not be as it is in ourselves. 
In its^moral correspondence with His knowledge of the 
Father's will and purpose, expressed in ‘ godly fear,' 
and prayer, and trust, and self-surrender, Jesus is, we 
are assured, Hhe author and perfecter of < mr faith.' ^ 
As author of 'our faith, He took a real share in that 
which as its perfecter He carried to its loftiest triumph. 

2.’ When this is realised, how impressive and how 
touching does our Lord's Own welcome to faith in men 
and women beconj^e. When, in words such as those 
addressed to the centurion, or to the Syro-Flicenician, 
in which He said that faith was the measure of bless- 
ing,^ or to many a suffyrer, to whom He spoke as though 
He attributed to the energy of their faith the healing, 
which ill- reality was the result of His Own antecedent 
action in the secret background,*^ He was all the while, 
in His Own perfect manhood, the example of perfect 
trust. In His whole outwiird /•onverse among men, 
tljere must have been a constant manifestation of that 
trust colouring all His character and conduct, for 
even on the crQss, in the moment of their triumph, 
^ the chief priests, with the scribes and elders,' made 
this one trait the subject of' their taunts, ‘ He trusteth 
on God.'^ In tihe sinless human soul of the Redeemer, 
there was the clear intelligence which knew the Father's 
mind, the love ever in conscious touch with the Father's 
love and purpose, and the will always resolved to do 
the Father's will. To study, then, the record of His 
life on eaith, as given in the narrative of Evangelists 
so genuinely, so transparently true, is to catch some- 
thing of the faith ivhich means that, in devotion and 
obedience alike, ntelligencc, heart, and will unite in 

^ Heb. xii. 2 ; cf. iii. 2, and the note of Bishop Westcott on both 
passages. 

S. Matt. viii. 13 ; xv. 28. 

* H. S. Holland, Creed and Character^ p. 230. 

^ S. Matt, xxvii. 43. 
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embracing ]^im Who is its object. * As th^ Falher 
taught Me,’ the Lord said, ^ I speak these; thjng^’ ; 
there is the exercise of the intelligence. ‘And He that 
sent Me is with Me ; He hath not left Me alone there 
is the energy of the mutual love. ‘ Fan I do always 
the things that are pleasing to Him ’ ; there is the act 
of the surrendered will.^ 

3. On the cross we trace the culmination of Ahat 
trust. Is it, indeed, too much to say that, in the lofty 
confidence of the twenty-second psalwi,^from which the 
fourth sentence, ‘My God, My God, why hast Thot^ 
forsaken Me and the sixth, ‘ It is finished,’^ spoken by 
the crucified Lord, were drawn, we have an indication 
of the perfect trust of the Son of Man, as He passed 
through His unknown sufferings to the vision, brighten- 
ing the darkness, of the joy tjiat was set before Him, 
for which ‘ He endured the cross, despising shame " ? 

4. There is nothing in experience or observation 
which should cause us more anxiety, nothing which 
more siirely indicates deeply rooted defects, than the 
sudden collapse of acts and habits of j^rayer under the 
stress of great emergency, or sorrow, or such forms of 
suffering as leave the mind clear and strong. But if 
this be sad, there is more sadness still in the sight of 
lifelong acts of devotion (|uickly relinquished when 
the outward obligation of attendance at Divine service, 
as on a long holiday, or in change of office, or after 
resignation of active work, is removed. Except, indeed, 
when all such spiritual effort becomes impossible under 
the stress of physical or mental prostration, the real 
reason too often is that the faith, which is essential 
to continuance in pjayer, had long ago died away, 

^ S. Jo^ viii. 28, 29. > 

As, for instance, in verses 9 and 21, and the last division, 27-31. 

® In verse 31, the Hebrew * He has done ’ (nb^V) is equivalent to. 

the equally indefinite ‘ It is finished * (S. John xix. 30), the indefinite- 
ness corresponding to the fulness pf the Divine work (1>. Kay). 

K 
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External obedience to a mere rule had, never been 
the rctal expression of the inner life. To stand in 
the sunshine is to recover the warmth lost in the 
chilling shade. To rekindle our faith, we must place 
ourselves often and consciously in tlie light of the 
example of Jesus Christ with the prayer which, if 
sincere, will assuredly be answered, that it may be 
increased. Whenever the Litany is said, we remind* 
ourselves of the fact that in this, as in other returns to 
the Father of niei cy, even ‘ the sighing of a contrite 
heart will not be despised.’ 

E. The prayer in Gethsemane, a revelation of 
the co7*respondcnce ofChrisfs human will 
with the Divine. 

As we enter — so far as entrance for us is possible 
— into the faith of the Incarnat;^ Son, we can see that 
the prayer in which all the prayers of the Lord Jesus 
culminate — the prayer in Gethsemane — is no isolated, 
no sudden expression of the absolute correspondence of 
the human will of the Itedeemer with His Divine will, 
and, therefore, «with the will of the Father ; 

Lo, I am come ; 

In the roll of the book it is prescribed to Me ; 

I delight to do Tliy will, O My God ; 

Yea, Thy law is within My heart. ^ — 

are sentences in which the ruling principle of His life 
is, as an ’apostolic writer saw,* plainly disclosed. But 
in the human will, of Jesus Christ, as in every human 
will, there were two ways of working. There is the 
natural and simple way. The will in this way simply 
desires what is in itself good, and shuns \^hatevcr 
might inflict an injury.^ In such desire, as in such 
avoidance, there is nothing in itself opposed to th^ will 

^ Ps. xl. 7, 8. See Bishop Perowne’s Commmiary in 4v. 

Heb. X. 7. 
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of God. TJliere is also the deliberate working of the 
will. We take, for instance^ nauseous ihedieinc^ or-we 
submit to a surgical operation, only for the sake of 
health dependent on them. When, therefore, the Lord 
prayed, ^ O *My Father, if it be possible?, let thi^ cup 
pass away from Me : nevertheless, not as I will, but as 
Thou wilt,’^ the desire to escape that which to Him was 
worse than pliysical suffering, the conscious sin-beAring, 
was a right desire. It was perfectly submissive in its 
trustful appeal to the Father\s lov^, but it asked the 
boon. In the second prayer and in the third the sub- 
mission culminated : ‘ O My Father, if this cannot pass 
away,^ except I drink it, Thy^ Will be done.*' In the 
form of a growing consciousness of the Fatl^Fs will, 
the answer had come to the former prayer/^ Now he 
desired, and the desire was deliberate, knowing as He 
did that for the accomplishment of redemption the cup 
must be drunk, that this awful agony should come in 
order that in it the Father's will might be done, a^d 
that thus the Father might be glorified. It is not by 
teaching only that the Lord has brought the human in- 
stinct to pray into accord with the mind and character 
of God. That instinct has, in the willii::g and deliberate 
acceptance of the Agony, been sprinkled with the 
atoning blood, and so brought into correspondence 
with the Father's purpose. Who was glorified in the 
absolute self-surrender of the Incarnate and suffering 
Son. To regard our prayer as ‘ the correspondence of 
sons with aFather' is a privilege which we are warranted 
to claim. So whenever we are tempted to neglect or 
underestimate such a privilege, the recollection of the 
price that was paid in Gethsemane to make it, indeed, 

^ S. Matt. xxvi. 39. 

® Verses 42, 49. The original implies, ‘ if it is not possible, and it is 
not.* 

* In notes on S. Mark xiv.«36, 39, 41 by Dr. Swele, the subject is 
developed and many useful references arc added. , 
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our own, 'may for very shame at our ingra|itude recall 
us to ite regular and grateful use. 

Such are the broad lines on which all imitation of 
* the example of Christ our Master in prayer must be 
based : His recognition of the fundamen^cal laws of 
dependence and fellowslup ; His faith ; the correspond- 
ence of His human will with the Divine. We may 
now ^oceed a little further. There are special aspects 
and principles.of prayer revealed in His life suggestive 
of methods by whf^^h His example may be followed. 
Only here, as elsewhere, wc need to recollect that ‘ the 
prayer of the Sinless must have had features quite its 
own." Wc may not forget that it included no form 
of that prayer which is indispensable for ourselves, 
the prayer for pardon of personal sin. Nor can we 
rise to the complete unselfishness Mhich must have 
marked His prayer Who was ‘ without sin." 

t- 

v.^ Our LorcTs recognition of the obligations 
of membership in the Church of LsraeL 

1. It should be carefully .noted that, in His man- 
hood, our Lord a?ccepted all the obligations of member- 
ship in the Church of Israel, im])lied in receiving HLe 
sign of circumcision." ^ We cannot doubt that under the 
guardianship of His uiothcr and a foster-father, scrupu- 
lously faithful in the discharge of their religious duties, ^ 
He learnt, those portions of the law and the prayers re- 
quired to be knowm, before He was, earlier than the usual 
age, declared in^ thQ Temple to be ‘ a son of the Com- 
mandment."® That in His public ministry He observed 
the great festivals appointed in the law, recognised by 
Him as Divine institutions, is obvious to all «eaders 

f 

* Rom. iv. II ; cf. Gal. iv. 4, ‘born under the law.’ 

^ S. Lukeii. 41, 

* Edersheim, Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah^ vol. i. bk. ii. 

chap. vii. , 
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of the gosjiels, although it may be that by many the 
significance of His action, and of the cAreful r^or^ of 
it, especially in S. John’s Gospel, is not perceived. 
But, in His whole-hearted churchmanship, the Lord 
hallowed wfth His presence not only thoigreat festivals 
of the law, but sacred days of later and simply ecclesi- 
astical appointment. Attendance, for instance,. at the 
feast of the Dedication, instituted in k.c. 164, W com- 
memorate the rededication of the Temple and the 
altar of burnt-offering after the profanation committed 
by Antiochus Epiphanes, was not legally required ; but 
S. John is careful to note that once, at least, on that 
occasion Jesus appeared in the courts of the Templed 
His attitude towards the Sabbath, w hen attepdance at 
the worship of the synagogue w^as His custom,* was 
not, as it is often represented, the attitude of one who 
was acting independently. As in the double cleansing 
of the Temple, so in •the vindication of the real prin- 
ciples on which the Sabbath was based, it w^as Jeaus 
(’hrist, and not the ecclesiastical authorities of the day, 
Who acted in accordance with the spirit of that great 
institution.*^ Yet He ne\'er failed to recognise their 
position and to inculcate the respeett which was de- 
manded by their office, how^ever unworthily that office 
might for the time be filled,* w hile the Temple-tribute 
as enjoined in the law was always paid.^ His appeal to 
the Scriptures of the Old Testament, w hile He imparted 
to them a new significance as fulfilled in Himself, shows 
that even in the mighty wwk of the re-creation of 
humanity, the principle of contii^uity with the past 
was not broken. And as in His teaching He used the 
Scriptures written^and edited, and collected within the 
Churck of Israel, while giving them the seal of His 

^ S. John X. 22 (i Macc. iv. 36-59 and i. 54-59 > 2 Macc, x. 5-8). 

S. Luke iv. 16. 

^ S. Mark ii. 27 ; Exod. 12 ; Deut. v. 14. 

^ S. Matt, xxiii. 2, 3. . ® S. Matt. xvii. 24, 25, , 
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Own ' authority , so in prayer He made iquch use of 
tna|;eri^ls already prepared in the providence of God. 

2. The application is obvious. Before He bade us 
in prayer — the Lord’s Prayer taken by itself would be 
sufficient proof — always recognise our fellbwship with 
a Church which, through His Own Incarnation and 
the indwelling of the Holy Ghost, has become universal, 
He had first put His Own teaching into practice. 
Into the fulness of communion with the Church of 
God under its Je\^ish form He had condescended to 
enter; not as a worshipper ^unattached,’ but within 
its precinct, availing Himself of all its institutions and 
all its ordinances destined to be fulfilled in Himself, 
He led the life of prayer. In it He joined in the 
great occasions of public prayer and praise connected 
with the sacrificial worship of the Temple, as well as 
in the services of the synagogue ; in it He willed 
to use and interpret the language of His servants, 
whom His Spirit had inspired and guided. What 
could more strongly impress His will on every genera- 
tion of those who believe in Him as their Lord, that 
devotion, even wlien it is most intimate and personal, 
should be nurtui'ed in full, living communion with the 
Divine society ? It is true, indeed, that in the fulfil- 
ment of the law and the prophets ^ in Himself the form 
has changed, but the idea is permanent : ‘ I came not 
to destroy but to fulfil.’ 

3. There is a tendency, which at times meets with 
encouragehient in quarters where it might be least 
expected, to foster |lie notion that the life of personal 
communion with God can be promoted more effectually 
through private organisations in, or alongside of, the 
Church, than in and through the Church its^f, and 
the means of grace with v^hich the Church is equipped. 
The tendency assumes more than one form ; But 
whatever its form may be, or however striking its 

^ S. Matt. V. ^17, 18. 
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immediate ^sult, it operates on lines which are not 
sanctioned, so far as we can see, by the supreme 
example of our Lord, The result is almost^ in^it- 
able, A higher value is set upon the new organisa* . 
tion than upon the Church. In the special devotions 
connected with it, or the means provided through its 
agency, spiritual help and fervour such as, it i^ hinted, 
cannot be supplied or stimulated in the Church’s public 
prayei*s, sometimes even in the Hoh Communion itself, 
are supposed to be assured. As^a consequence, the 
soul’s life of personal fellowship with God is deprived 
of the stability and support guaranteed by the Lord’s 
Own promise and appointment* while worshippers are 
tempted to withdraw from the celebration of the 
Eucharist and tlie daily prayers to expend »elsewhere 
the energy and emotion which would surround the 
Church’s worship with fresl/manifestations of spiritual 
life and love. 

G. The comhination of fastmg and almsgiving 

with prayer in the life of Christ. 

• 

But the imitation of the Lord in the life of prayer 
demands the following also of His example in the 
combination of almsgiving and fasting with prayer. 

‘ Good is prayer with fasting and alms and righteous- 
ness’^ was a maxim of Jewish piety, and even among 
converts to the religion of Israel this ma;jtim, as the 
language of Cornelius “ to S. Peter shows, was carefully 
observed. In the Sermon on the* Mount it is assumed 
by Jesus Christ, in revealing the laws of the kingdom, 
under its new and higher form, that the subjects of 
that^kingdom will not bc| less careful in the fulfil- 
ment of these duties. In each department the Jewish 
practice had become corrupt, but there is no hesitation 
^ Tobit xii. 8. ® Acts x. 4. 
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as to*theicoiitinuance of the practice : ‘Whc^i thou doest 
alms . . ‘When ye pray. . ‘When ye fast . . 
Into each duty our Lord infuses a new motive. To 
each, when it is undertaken in order to carry out the 
will of God, pe promises the reward ‘ of' the Father 
Whidh seeth in secret.’ But liere, as always. His Own 
example illuminates His teaching. The prayers of the 
Sinless One are the prayers of Him ‘ Who though He 
was rich, yet for our sakes became poor, that we through 
His poverty might;, become rich.’^^ Without the fast- 
ing, in whatever form real self-denial is expressed, 
which enables the spirit to control the flesh ; without 
the almsgiving, by which we are strengthened to over- 
come ‘the love of the world,’ ^ we cannot, in reality, 
lift up c/ur hearts to God in prayer. If He Who is 
sinless not only held conununion with the Father, but, 
in senses far deeper than we can know, ‘ fasted ’ and 
‘gave alms’ in that ‘self-emptying*’ through which His 
‘unsearchable riches became ours, the C'hristian who 
would imitate Him cannot, at his own will, arbftrarily 
separate duties wJiich, by example as well as by teach- 
ing, He has made one. It is, surely, a question for 
churchmen whosf lives are marked by a certain devotion 
amid surroundings of luxury, liow far prayer can expect 
to receive that ‘reward’ of the Father as promised by 
the Incarnate Son if in those lives the note of any real 
austerity is absent, if the alms given involve no denial 
of gratification, not in regard to food alone, but to the 
pleasures derived from art, or literature, or travel, nay 
from the outward splendour of a sanctuary, in the 
adornment and music of which, wealth is lavished not 
only for the Divine honour, but in order to gratify a 
subtle aesthetic tastc.^ 

^ S. Matt. vi. 2, 5, i6. “ 2 Cor. viii. 9. 

® I S. John ii. 15. Phil. ii. 5 ; Eph, i. 18. 

®*S. Chrysostom’s austere words In 2 Tim. Hom.^ vi. (on ii. 26) may 
be quoted : * Dost thou pray ? What of IhaJ ? prayer without almsgiving 
is unfruitful, without that all things are unclean and unprofitable.’ 
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H. Hahit^of regular devotion and .intercession 
maintained by our Lord {o)for Hi^Odbn 
sake, {b)for the sake of His disciples. 

Aii we have already seen, the whole f>f the Lord’s 
life on earth was one of prayer. That most striking 
sentence in the one hundred and ninth psalm, as it 
stands in the original, ‘I am prayer,’^ finds its only 
true and adequate expression in Him. * But it had 
also its moments of more intense vitality. It had its 
regularly maintained habits of devotion. 

1. There were seasons of prolonged prayer : ^He 
went out into the mountain to pray ; and He con- 
tinued nil night in prayer to God’;- ‘ anA in the 
morning a great while before day’ — it was the morrow 
of a day of exceptional labouf — ‘ He rose up and went 
out, and departed into a desert place, and there 
prayed’;* ‘Great multitudes came together to hear, 
and to» be healed of their infirmities, but He witB- 
drew Himself in the deserts, and prayed.’'^ Those 
prolonged seasons of prayer were not Infrequent. In 
the passage last quoted it has been noted that ‘it was 
not one withdrawal, nor one wilderness, •nor one prayer 
— all is plural in the original — the withdrawals were 
repeated, the wildernesses were more than one, the 
prayers were habitual.’® These were not habits of no 
consequence to Himself. Christ’s evXd^eia^^ His careful 
and watchful reverence, paying regard to «very cir- 
cumstance in that with which it has to deal, expressed 
itself in such prayers. In His wofk as teacher, or in 
miracles of healing,^themselves a revelation, in which 
the mysterious word of prophecy became fulfilled, 
‘ Himsftf took our infirmitie.% and bare our diseases,’^ 

^ Ps. cix. 4, ® S. Luke vi. 12. 

^ S. Mark i. 35 (see also verses 21-34). * S. Luke v. 15, 16. 

® Vaughan, Tke Prayers of fesus Christy p. 4. 

® Heb. V. 7. J S. Matt, viii, 17 ; Isa. liii. 4* 
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He needed in His manhood periods of p undisturbed 
communion with the Father. And not only in regard^ 
to miracles of healing is this action noteworthy. When 
the five thousand had been fed, and the multitude had 
received froii^ the Lord a personal dismissal,^ ‘ He went 
up into the mountain apart to pray," and there spent 
the night, until about its fourth watch He saw the 
disciples in the boat ‘ distressed in rowing," and came" 
immediately forth to do another act of supernatural 
power, and to spegk words of reassurance and sympathy. 
The lesson for ourselves is obvious. He would assuredly 
warn all who have special duties as His ministers to 
others, workers in His Church, whether in religious 
communities or living in the world, eduaitors of the 
young, knd parents also, that if they would help the 
crowd, or help individuals, pupils, children, servants 
in their employment, to realise their true life, there 
must be a background of theK* own conscious com- 
ipunion with God. ‘A worker's energy," one has said, 
‘is soon exhausted, and unless it is perpetually re- 
plenished by God, the work will become mechanical 
and useless." If it be true that, in His life on earth, 
the Incarnate ^on was ‘ sovereign in majesty over man 
and over nature by day, because His nights were spent 
in the communing of prayer"- with the Father, it is, 
indeed, presumption to attempt ministry or service in 
His Name without humble imitation of His example 
in prayer. 

But for other reasons prayer was prolonged. 
May we not reverently venture to say that through 
it He sought and found in His humanity a deeper 
realisation of the grace by which His created nature, 
in its union with the Divine, was sustained J In S. 
Luke's narrative — pre-efiuinently the record of the 
prayers of Jesus Christ — great moments in the Lord's 

^ S. Matt. xiv. 22. ^ 

* Moberly, Atonernent and Personality^ p. I02. 
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ministry wele, he tells us on the authority *of ^eye- 
witnesses,’ marked by this characteristic actiop. After 
the Baptism,^ and before the descent of the Holy 
Spirit, and the voice which came out of heaven,’ the 
Lord Jesus prayed, and this was the response to the 
prayer. ‘Full of the Holy Spirit’ He met* the 
Tempter, and the comjuest in the wilderness was suc- 
ceeded by the return ‘ in the power of the Spirit into 
Galilee.’'^ In its conscious presence grace varied in 
the Saviour’s life, though it ciid no^ vary as a posses- 
sion of the sacred humanity.^ But in the wilderness 
of the temptation, as in Gethsemane, we, in our sinful- 
ness, do indeed need to learn from the prayers of the 
Sinless One, that only on the condition of prayer can 
we expect the grace which for us is indispensalfle. The 
Transfiguration is set in a framework of prayer.^ The- 
event has, in the Lord's ministry, a significance of deep 
im[)ortance. But it wUs only after the preparation of 
prayer ^that the glory was unveiled, and the Di\ipe 
voice was heard. 

3. IVayer was prolonged for the «sake of others. 
T’he selection of the Twelve from the whole body of 
disciples, who had already been carefully tested, fol- 
lowed a night of intercession.^ To that night of 
prayer we owe the Christianity of Christendom, which 
through eleven of that innermost circle then selected, 
but ordained and commissioned on the evening of the 
day of the Resurrection, has come even to ourselves. 
The great confession, bringing iinj)licit i%ith into 
explicit form, ‘ The Christ of Go(|,’ was elicited after 
a season of prayer. It was ‘ as He was praying alone ’ 
that to the discipMss, who were with Him, the mo- 
mentous questions were put : * Who do the multitude 
say that I am F ’ ‘ But Who* say ye that I am F ® The 

^ S. Lukeiii. 21. - S. Luke iv. i, 14. 

^ Hutchings, 77/^ of Brayer^ p. 47. * S. Luke ix. 28, 29. 

® S. Luke vi. 12, 13. S. Luke ix. 18, 20. 
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jLord’s Prayer was given, perhaps on a second occasion, 
when pe ceased ‘ praying in a certain place,’ ^ It sprang 
out of the prayer of Christ Himself. It had been 
enough, we might have thought, that He should have 
put words into our mouth capable of use at every stage 
of spiritual experience, and adapted to all capacities ; 
enough that He should have sent the Spirit to energise 
them. But He has done more; He has sped the sacred 
words on their mission with His Own prayer, surely 
with the intention that this gift of His might set all 
prayer in tune, that the spirit and the aim of that one 
prayer might penetrate the lives of all who should use 
it in His Name, and ‘bring them more and more into 
contact with God. 

4. Tiiose intercessions of the Son of Man, Whose 
‘ sense of fellowship witl\, the race which He came to 
save was so deep, culminated in the great intercession 
offered in the Upper C'hamber, wtien the Holy Eucharist 
h#id been instituted, and He had consecrated Himself 
anew for the atoning sacrifice of His death. In that 
intercession we <trace the tenour of His prayer for the 
apostolic band then gathered around Him, and, through- 
out all future generations, until His coming again, ‘ for 
those also that believe on Him through their word.’ ^ 
To that prayer we shall, hereafter, have occasion to 
return. Here w'e dwell only on the example of these 
intercessions, so constant and so faithful, throughout 
the Redeemer’s ministry here below . Certainly, if that 
example js to be generally followed by churchmen, the 
idea of intercession needs much enlargement. Those 
nights of prayer ‘on the mountain’ form a startling 
contrast to churches almost destitute of congregations 
at any week-day service, the Litany impatiently rele- 
gated to some corner even of Sunday, the perfunctory 
rmtal of the collects for the Ember seasons in which 
the Church, relying on the coipmand of Jesus Christ, 

. * S. Luke xi. I. ® S. John xvii. 20. 
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E s ‘the Jbiord of the harvest, that He send forth 
liters into His harvest/ ^ The prayers so intense 
and solemn, preluding S. Peter’s great confessfon bf 
faith in Jesus ‘as the Christ of God,’ or the gift of 
the Lord’s Own Prayer, silently rebuke jour haste in 
developments of worsliip, or the rapid adoption, without 
a thought of guidance from on high, of a new manual 
of devotion, or a novel ‘ office,’ or a form of ‘ special 
prayer.’ 


1 . CliriHt\s eocpcrience of the vicmiludes of 
the life of i)r ay er. 

There is one other aspect of the Lord’s life ot prayer 
which brings strength to all who humbly yet earnestly 
desire to imitate Him, while it assures us of His perfect 
sympathy with our stfuggling and toiling humanity. 
As far %s was possible for Him, He willed to enter into 
the vicissitudes of that life. ‘When,’ it has been said, 
‘ His life is drawing to its end, and we are admitted to 
the privacy of its closing hoyrs, prayer is still a thing of 
agony and awful fluctuations. The calm Father, I will ” 
of the great Eucharistic prayer is followed almost im- 
mediately by the agonised “ not My will, but Thine be 
done.” And then when Gethsemane is over, and the 
cross accepted and the triumph won, and the words of 
royal absolution, “ To-day shalt thou be with Me in 
paradise,” seem to come to us from the conqueror already 
entering His rest, w^e hear the cry one more conflict 
echoing through the darkness — a cry of more awful 
import than came eVen from Gethsemane — and then at 
last, but not till then, the lifelong prayer is over.’- 

^ S. Matt. ix. 38. 

® Illingworth, University and Cathedral Sermons^ p, 172. Seealsp 
Hutchings, Life of Prayer^ p. <|7, 
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K . ' His thanksgiving and spirititaljoy. 

*1. Xnd in that life of communion with the Father, 
spent under the conditions and limitations of the 
created manhood, taken by Him into union with the 
uncreated and infinite Godhead, we have the thanks- 
giving and joy to imitate as well as the petition and 
intercession. ‘ He rejoiced in the Holy Spirit,’’ as on 
the return of ‘the seventy.'' With joy at the proofs 
received in their mission of the power of His name, He 
said, ‘ I thank Thee, O Father, Lord of heaven and 
earth, that Thou didst hide these things from the wise 
and understanding, and didst reveal them unto babes : 
yea, Father ; for so it was well-pleasing in Thy sight." ^ 
He spake, ‘ Father, I thank Thee that Thou heardest 
Me," as He was preparing to utter the word of power, 
‘ Lazarus, come forth.’’ ^ There was the use of a solemn 
thanksgiving when ‘ He took bread, and blessed, and 
lyake it,** and ‘the cup in like manner'' in instituting 
the Sacrament of His Body and His Blood.'^ This 
was followed by the thankful summary of the conse- 
crated life, when through the grave and gate of death. 
He Was about Jto enter upon the ceaseless work of im- 
parting life eternal to all who had l>een given Him: 

‘ I glorified Thee on the earth, having accomplished the 
work which Thou hast given Me to do.’’^ 

2. That example is no merely external model on 
which to gaze with admiration, while we are over- 
powered by a sense of failure, at whatever distance, to 
imitate it. The same Holy Ghost Who dwelt in the 
sinless manhood of the Incarnate Son dwells within us. 
Into the life of the glorified Lord Himself that Spirit 
has brought us, and brings us still. By S. IJiul the 
result of this truth was silmmed up in the words, ‘ That 
l^e which I now live in the flesh I live in faith, the faith 

^ S. Luke X. 21. i '-2 S. John xi. 41. 

* S. Matt. xxvi. 26 ; S. Luke xxii. 20. ^ S. John xvii. 4. 
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which is in Ithe Son of God, Who loved me, tod gave 
Himself up for me/ ^ There is a path opeij to every 
Christian to translate the same trutn into his life alio, 
and in the power of it to follow in the footsteps of 
the Lord. That path is the way of pray^. 

^ Gal. ii. 20. 
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More spiritual what prayer can he, than tliat which was 
given us by Christ, by Whom also the Holy Spirit was 
sent to us? or what prayer more true, in the presence 
of the Father, than that whicli the Son, Who is Truth, 
delivered from His Own mouth? . . . Let us pray then, 
dearest brethren, as God the Preceptor taught us. It is 
praying like friends and familiars, to offer up to God of 
His Own, to mount unto (Tod's hearing with the petitioning 
of Christ, S. Cypiuan, Ou the Lord' a Prayer, i. ii, 

r 

A. IVic mestimable value of the Lorefs 
Prayer, 

Ix an ode on Hhe pleasure arising from vicissitude/ 
Thomas Gray endeavoured to impress on an age of 
indifference the priceless value of the daily earthly 
blessings which we receive, too often without a thought 
of their beauty, and healthfulness, and joy, without a 
word of gratitude to Him Who gives and sustains, 
without one real expression of prayer that we may con- 
secrate them more entirely to His service. He describes 
the feelings of one \vjho, after a long and painful illness, 
finds himself at last able to leave his room, and move 
once more amid familiar sights and sounds which, in a 
normal state of health, scarcely excite attention 5* 

See the wretch that long has tost 
On the thorny bed of pain, 

At length repair his vigour lost 
And breathe and wafl< again ; 
m , ^ 
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The meanest floweret of the vale, 

The simplest note that swells the gale, 

The common sun, the air, the skies, 

To him are opening Paradise. 

In the spiritual world there are blessipgs like ‘the 
common sun, the air, the skies,’ the priceless value of 
which in regard to communion with God in Christ, the 
conscious sense of the Divine presencxi, the formation 
of character, and control of conduct, we for the most 
part hardly estimate until we find oiyselves deprived of 
them, or unable to make use of them. Among such 
blessings, inestimable, yet taken as a matter of course, 
is the gift of the Lord’s Prayer. 

But that prayer is a gift wonderful in its meaning and 
its results. While it had not yet become a comifionplace 
possession, and Christian men but recently converted 
and baptized felt, as perhaps in*a land, where Christianity 
has for generations be(jn inherited, we cannot feel, the 
blessedness of the revelation of the Father’s love, and 
of the new life in His Incarnate Son, human language 
almost failed to express the marvel an^d value of this 
prayer, svhich all could use, and in using it were assured 
that their needs were' expressed in a spirit befitting men 
in their approach to God. ‘ It has eihbraced,’ writes 
Tertullian in the freshness of his earlier years of 
Christian experit^nce w ithin the Church, ^ not only 
the proper offices of pra\ er, or reverence of God, or the 
petition of 'man, but almost every discourse of the Lord, 
every record of Hift rule of life, so that, in truth, there 
is comprehended in the Prayer a summary of the w^hole 
Gospel.’^ ‘lie Who gave us to* live,"* exclaims S. 

^ Tertullian, r^Oxford Translation). The beautiful stanzas 

closing th% poem on the Catechism in the Christian Year may be com- 
pared, and also the following lines in ^r. YCbXe's Afiscellamous Poems ^ 
p. loi : 

We say the prayer our Saviour taught 
As household words with homely thought ! 

But angels bedfr it on and on 
In all its meaniii^to the Throne. 

1 , 
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Cyprian,* as he strove to build up the comriion life, and 
‘ tp with intelligence the universal devotion,’ ^ taught 
us also to pray, through no other bounty than that 
by which He hath condescended to give and grant all 
things beside \ to the end that speaking unto the Father 
in the prayer and petition which the Son hath taught, 
we may receive a readier hearing.’^ But if the men 
who, in the first age of the C’hurch’s history, shewed 
forth ‘ the excellencies of Him Who called them out of 
darkness into Hi.^ marvellous light,’ ^ felt the value of 
this great gift in all the freshness of its early use, we 
who have inherited the Faith to which they witnessed, 
might feel its inherent power even more strongly. It 
has bee^n tested by the intervening generations of 
Christians, who have never found it to fail their 
demand for ‘ the real, and Jhe strong, and the substantial, 
the thing that can be leaned upon, and rested upon, 
and (when the time comes) died^ipon.’" 

c 

B. The Prayer a ivitness to the reality of 
the Incarnation. 

4 

For, if we will, we can see that wlien the Lord 
taught us what were the subjects of legitimate prayer, 
and wLat was its method, He planted a seed containing 
ill its germ every petition which the human soul 
‘ thirsting for God, for the living God,’ ^ may rightly 
address tp Him. Out of the germ enclosed wdthin that 
seed there has sprung the flower of (.’hristian devotion, 
reproducing itself in the wealth of noble liturgies, of 
the offices and litanies of the Church, of private devotions 
expressing the loftiest attainments of the spiritual life, 
and of simple prayers sucjli as may be offered btfore the 

^ S. Cyprian, De Orat. Dom. i, and Archbishop Benson, CypHan, 
His Life^ etc., p. 267. I S. Peter ii. 9. 

^ C. J. Vaughan, The Prayers of Jes as Christy p. 66. 

♦ Ps. xlii. 2. 
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eternal throlie by the uneducated and little children. 
Under each and all of these forms, the prayer^ whiph 
might have centred around self has been trained to 
centre around God. The gift, again, is one which, 
without any sense of incongruity, can bef used ^at all 
times, and in all places.’ Under its unostentatious 
simplicity, its meaning satisfying the need of. the 
(-hurch, and of all Cliristian souls in every age and 
every land, is inexhaustible. Surely wc may discover 
in this prayer a witness to the reality bf the Incarnation 
of the Son of God. He alone ‘ in Whom are all the 
treasures of wisdom and knowledge hidden’^ could 
have produced a prayer which, like the Decalogue, is 
inexhaustible in its meaning, and always fresji in its 
application. And One only, Who is perfect Man as 
well as perfect God, could hav^ expressed that prayer in 
language matched to every aspiration and every need 
of the nature which Ht; had taken into union with His 

Own. • 

# . 

c. The spirit of the Lords Prayer, 

With the Lord’s Prayer there shopld always be 
associated the two other recorded prayers of Jesus Chiist. 
They guide the spirit of the prayer which He gave to 
Ilis people. There is the prayer which in Gethsemane 
He offered . for Himself. There is the prayer which, 
after the institution of the Eucharist, He offered for 
Himself, His disciples, and His Church.^ These in 
combination have moulded all Christian prayer. In 
them the Church has learnt what is meant, not only 
by i*esignation, but by active correspondence with the 
Divine }Vill. She has learnt the meaning of simple 
confidence in our Father Wllo is in heaven ; how to 
pray in the spirit of unity; how also to regard the 
personal life of each Christian. She has learnt that in 

^ Col. ii. 3. 


^ S. John xvii. 
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communion through love with the nature c/i God, there 
liep tl^e secret of personal holiness, of the complete 
unfolding of every human power, and of communion 
with our fellow-men.^ If, from time to time, in our use 
of the wonderful gift of the Lord's Prayer, we paused 
in an endeavour to realise all that it is in itself, and all 
its manifold results (so far as we can trace them) we 
should find that the Holy Spirit would kindle within 
us new affections as we repeated the words which the 
Lord Himself has «i:aught us. 

D. The dcliver^y of the Lord's Prayer. 

To attempt in this chapter to offer a commentary on 
this Prayer would not be possible, but it will be useful 
to elicit certain principles with which a true use of the 
Lord's Prayer will guide and strengthen the life of 
prayer as a whole. These principles will become clearer 
if, before stating them, we recall some of the circum- 
stances in which the -Prayer was given, and attempt 
also to estimate the position which it has held in the 
Catholic Church. 

1. It seems highly probdble, although the point is 
not one admitting of complete demonstration, that the 
Prayer was twice delivered by our Lord.- The circum- 
stances under which its delivery is recorded in S. 
Matthew's Gospel, and by S. Luke, are certainly 
different. In the former, the time is the earlier 
ministry dn Galilee; the occasion, one of public teach- 
ing; the object, to offer a basis for prayer as the type 
and spirit of all ChHstian praying : ‘ After this manner 
therefore pray ye.'^ In the latter, the time would 

^ The Article Prayer, Smith’s Diet, Bible, vol. ii. p. f»ii ff., by 
Bishop Barry, may be consul te<Fhere. 

® The subject is discussed by Dr. Plummer in the Article Lor£$ 
Prayer, Hastings’ Diet, Bible, vol. iii. p. 141, and SlIso the variations 
in the Greek forms of the Aramaic original given by S. Matthew and 
S. Luke. 

® St Matt. vi. 9. Dr. Chase’s Phe Lord’s Prayer in the Early 
Church (Cambridge Texts and Studies) may also be consulted. 
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seem to faH within that journey towards Jeru^Iem 
begun ‘ when the days were well-nigh com^ that He 
should be received up.’ The record is included’ in 
a narrative of the Lord’s later ministry peculiar to 
S. Luke,^ and it has been truly observed that an 
Evangelist who was so careful ‘to write in order,’ 
‘ having traced the course of all things accurately from 
the first,’ ^ would not have placed an episode of that 
earlier period in the later. The occasion, again, was 
one of prayer in private : ‘ It came ^o pass, as He was 
praying in a certain place, that when He ceased, one of 
His disciples said unto Him, Lord, teach us to pray, 
even as tlohn also taught his disciples.’^ The object 
was different. The same prayer delivered to the disciples 
in the audience of the crowds, was now given jirivately, 
but with a new’ aim. It^sliould be a watchword. 
‘When ye pray, say.’ It was to become as a dis- 
tinguishing mark of the Lord’s disciples as His own, 
not then only, but to the end of time.^ , 

2. Tfho subject is not of historical interest only, 
although in regard to every event coi^neeted with the 
Lord’s earthly life, a reverent Christian will, in medita- 
tion and prayer, as w^ell as in study, d^ire the greatest 
accuracjy, historical and critical, which is available. 
But here, as always, a spiritual lesson is revealed to the 
student. He sees that, among the principles of the 
Hivine working there is repetition, but repetition on 
the various occasions with significant variations. To 
the clergy as to teachers of the young 'in habits 
of devotion, that principle is full of suggestion. Nor is 
this the only lesson that may be gathered. If, w^hen 
the request was fnade, the Lord Himself gave no 
answ^erjother than a substantial repetition of the prayer 
already delivered in the St?rmon on the Mount, lie 
surely intended to teach that in this prayer all that 

^ S. Luke ix. 5i~-xviii. i ® S. Luke i. 3. * S. Luke xi. i. 

* Goulburn, The Lord's Traj^er, p. 62, note by Prebendary Berdmore 
Compton, 
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the Christian worshipper could desire to express, existed 
already ip elemental form. 

E. The language of the LorcTs Prayer. 

* t 

In its language the Pi-ayer is not altogether new. 
It embodies phraseology, current in Jewish prayers 
used from very early times, ^ which gathers up yet 
earlier teaching of the Scriptures of the Old Testament. 
But if the phraseology is partly old, combining together 
some of the best aspirations of the Chun‘h of Israel, the 
setting is new, and the spirit is new. In this prayer, 
the Lord has taught. us how to draw near to God, as 
sons by adoption and grace, in harmony with His Own 
characteV and His Own purpose ; but here, as always, 
He built on material already existing, while infusing 
into the old His Own new life and His Own light. 
‘‘‘There shall never be one losi's good,’' might,’ it has 
b^en said, ‘ have been inscribed as a motto for His 
Life.’- There are lessons here in the development of 
our own prayers. As childhood passes into youth, and 
youth into manhood, prayer needs development, but 
the true development is not to part entirely with the 
old. The old should rather be made the groundwork 
of the new devotion, expressing the dee}>ened faith and 
meeting the new needs. And in the development of 
public worship, or in the training of souls committed, 
in various ways, to our charge, nothing could less 
resemble the method, nothing could be less akin to the 
spirit of the Lord, than ignoring what is true in the 
past, and inconsiderate treatment of old associations. 

^ A student will find accurate information in regard to each clause 
in Dr. Chase’s The LorcCs Prayer in the Early Church. Th^arallels, 
however, are not regarded by moaern scholars as being so close, as^ on 
the authority of Dr. John Lightfoot (Miscellanies y c. 20) and others, 
has been often imagined. 

* E. Wordsworth, Thoughts on The *i.orPs Prayer^ p, 3, quoting 
Browning, Abt Voglery ix. 
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F. Irvine guidance needful in all prayer. 

The gift of the Prayer was twice repeated. ^ W^ien 
delivered in the Sermon on the Mount, it was unasked. 
Afterwards it was bestowed, at the request of a disciple, 
in whom a desire to pray in a way more Excellent tnan 
he yet knew was evoked by the sight of the Sinless One in 
prayer. Clearly, then, it is not enough merely to receive 
a form of prayer, even if that form is, in its origin, 
Divine. The exercise of prayer in method, orin language, 
however simple, is not easy. Famitiar acquaintance is 
often mistaken for accurate knowledge. To trust to 
the guidance, however thoughtful, of our own spirits is 
to fail. ‘ Let Thy merciful ears, D Lord, be open to the 
prayers of Thy humble servants; and that they may 
obtain their petitions make them to ask such things as 
shall please Thee,' ^ — this is but one out of many collects 
furnished by the Prajer Book to help us in this duty. 
On some, at least, of the readers of this volume, a 
further duty will be laid. None can be more respon- 
sible, none more delicate than the guidance of others 
in habits of prayer It is well, indeed, to ponder the 
fact that the occasion of* the request, ‘Lord, teach us 
to pray,' was not an instruction, bul? the sight of an 
example. Those who need such aid, as can be given by 
man in guiding their prayers, w ill go to men or w omen 
who pray themselves. There are grave responsibilities 
here for the laity as well as for the clergy ; for the 
congregation as well as for the ministering priesthood. 

G. llie position o f the Lori's Prayer in the 
^ Church. 

1. The Prayer so given was by Christian instinct,^ 
and then by Christian rule/accorded a supremacy over 

' Collect, Tenth Sunday after Trinity ; comp, the collect for the 
Third Sunday after TViwjVx, and ‘Almighty God, the fountain of all 
wisdom/ etc. 
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all other prayers in the Church of Jesus Christ. On 
the one hand, the Lord had Himself bound the Church 
ov^r to'its use. A single disciple made the request, but 
. the answer was given not to him but to them ; the 
command was, prefaced, not by ‘ When thou prayest,’ 
but by ‘ When ye pray.’ And, in addition to the 
command, there was the (Jhurclfs recognition of the 
response to the deepest of human desires in the Prayer 
itself — ‘•a thing,’ as Hooker writes of it, " wliich uttered 
with true devotioUiand zeal of heart aftbrdeth to God 
Himself that glory, that aid in the weakest sort of 
men, to the most perfect that solid comfort whieli is 
unspeakable.’ ^ 

We can trace its use and its binding influence in the 
Apostolirf Chui'ch- Its form was fixed, but a line of 
very interesting investigation, whicli cannot be pursued 
here, has been opened as to the ada{)tation of the 
Prayer by alteration, in certain chiuses, or by addition 
fof use on particular occasions, as at Baptism and the 
laying on of hands ; at nmrning and evening p*rayer ; 
and at the celeJ)ration of the Eucharist.- It would 
seem also that in some of the Jewish churches in which, 
as at Rome and in Galatia, Greek would have been 
spoken, the Aramaic word ‘ Abba,’ used by the Lord 
Himself, as well as the Greek Trarr/p, were coupled 
together, and might have been used as a name for the 
Prayer itself.^ Through Christ Jesus, Jew and Gentile 
‘both had their access in one Spirit unto the Father,’ 
whom thej invoked as One ‘Who, witliout respcK^t of 
persons, judgeth according to eac^h mairs work.’* 
When S. Paul resisted the entreaty of his companions 
in travel, and of the Church in Caesarea, to relinquish 
his visit to Jerusalem, it was in the spontaneou%use of 
the words of the I^ord’s R-ayer that the conversation 

^‘Hooker, E.P.^ v. xxxv. 3. 

* Chase, The Lord's Prayer in the Eefrly Churchy pp. 14, 28, 46, 
47 » 173* S. Mark xiv. 36,; Rom. vui, 15; (ial. iv. 6. 

** Eph*. ii. 18 ; I S. Peter i. 17. 
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closed : ‘ AiJd when he would not be persustded,* we 
ceased, saying, The will of the Lord be dbne.\^ 

S, To use the Prayer, the knowledge of whH^h was 
carefully kept from Jews and Pagans, became a distinc- 
tive glory of the Christian people, whend:hey received 
in Baptism ‘ the adoption of sons.’ To the catechumens 
the Lord’s Prayer and tiie Oeed, with instructions on 
their meaning, were imparted in the latest stages of 
their preparation, as Camjyctentes^ for Baptism, and 
after the administration of the S4*ettament, as soon as 
they came up out of the w'ater, they pronounced the 
words of the Lord’s Prayer.^ Tlie Prayer accompanied 
tlie anointing, and the imposition of hands at Confir- 
mation. It has, indeed, been thought that the substi- 
tution of a j)etition for the Holy Spirit, in place of that 
for the coming of the King^Jom, of which there are 
clear traces in the liturgical history of the Prayer, may 
have been connecteii ^ith its Confirmation use, and 
have been the germ of other forms of the invocation <jf 
the Spirit in connexion with this sacramental rite.'^ 
Long before the introduction of the recitation of the 
Creed in the Liturgy ^ {v'lrca a . d . 476-488), the Lord’s 
Prayer was used at llie very lieart of thy celebration of 
the Holy Eucharist. After the oblation and interces- 
sion, ‘ w e say,’ writes S. Cyril of Jerusalem, ‘ that prayer 
which the Saviour delivered to His Own disciples, with 
a pure conscience, styling God our Father.’'’' In the 
time of Charles the Great ( a . d . 767-814) the final 
jirayer at Vespers in the Roman Office was the Lord’s 
iVayer, which all said aloud. The ^most solemn place 
was, in accordance with an earlier tradition, still given 
to it, ‘as being the prayer of all prayers — a religious 
^ Acts wkL 14, 

S. Chrysostom, In C0IOSS, Oxford Tr., p. 254. 

^ Tertullian, Adv, Marc. iv. 26, and S. Gregory of Nyssa, De Orai. 
Dom. p. 60, both mention this prayer for the Holy Spirit. It is fountd 
also in the Greek cursive i^s. of the Gospels numbered 604, in 
S. Luke xi. 2. 

■* By Peter the Fuller, patriarch of Antioch. 

® Chase, TAe Lord*$ Fraj^er, etc., p. 28, Cat, MysL xxiii. § ii. 
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and‘|)rimitive thought which, unhappily, wfls afterwards 

3. And as it held this honoured place in the public 
offices of the Church, so it was used in private devotion. 
‘ After that ithe regular and set form of prayer hath 
been first used,’ says Tertullian, with reference to the 
words, ‘ Ask, and ye shall receive,’ ^ there is a liberty 
allow^ed to desires, added as it were to the foundation ; 
there is a liberty to build thereupon extraneous peti- 
tions, yet with remembrance of the commandments, lest 
the farther from the commandments the farther we be 
from the ears of God.’ ^ As a Christian offered inter- 
cession in private, he felt that ‘ the prayer of the faithful 
made, so to speak, a sort of completion and a binding 
together of all his other prayers for all men.’ ^ It gained 
the name of ‘ the Christian’s daily Prayer.’ ^ And in 
using it day by day he was taught to link his thoughts 
with the Sacraments instituted bj^ Christ Hinnself. ‘ This 
^aily prayer,’ S. Augustine wrote, in efi'ect, ‘is a sort of 
daily Baptism, because in the pious use of it men obtain 
daily remissioiivof sins, as they did at first in Baptism.’^ 
The thought of the Euchaiist was no le.ss vivid. S. 
Augustine gaye as a reason for the daily use of the 
Prayer in private, the fact ‘ that in the Church it is 
said daily at the altar of God, and the faithful hear it.’® 
‘ We pray,’ wrote S. Cyprian, ‘ that our Bread, that is 
Christ, may be given to us day by day ; that w^e who 
abide in Christ and live in Him may not diaw back 
from His’ sanctification and His Body.’^ The deep sense 

^ Batiffol, History of the Roman Breviary^ p. 96 (E.T. ). 

* Tertullian, De Orat. c. 10. 

^ S. Chrysostom, /w Hom,^ x, (oniv, 2), p. 299 (Oxford Trans- 

lation). 

* S. Enchiridion, c. 19 (Oxford Translation). •'Bingham, 

Ckr. Ant. vol. iv. pp. 313, 314?* 

® S. Augustine, Horn. CXIX., de Tempore. So it was called by him, 
‘Tnedidna quotidiana,' *medela quotidiana,^ ‘quotidiana Rostra 
mundatio,’ etc. t 

® Serm. LViii., c. x. § 12. " De Orat. Dorn. c. 13. 
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of corporate and sacramental life was carried into 
private devotion, and in both the power of 4;he Holy 
Spirit was especially associated with the Lord^s T’rayer. 

‘ Having alrea/ly foretold that the hour was (doming,'' 
S. ('yprian taught his people, ^ under thtf flaming heat 
of controversy, amid the whirl of organisation, in the 
atmosphere of a plague- stricken city, ‘ when the . true 
worshippers should worship the Father in spirit and in 
truth, (,’hrist now fulfillea (by the gift of His Own 
pmyer) what He had promised, thal? we who, through 
the sanctification He gives, have been rect ivers of spirit 
and tiaith, may, by the teaching which He spoke, pray 
truly and spiritually/ * The cry of the Spirit in the 
hearts of Christians, and the help of the iijjdw^eUing 
Spirit, aix*, in the minds of S. Augustine and S. Chryso- 
stom, associated with the recitation of the Lord’s Prayer. 

4, In the Book of Common Prayer the tmdition of 
the primitive Church hhs stamped itself on the liturgical 
use of fhe Lord’s Prayer. But the interest is not onkv 
antiquarian or liturgical. When we join in the Lord’s 
Pmyer after the administration of Baptism, and give 
thanks for our own, the ^ recollection of those early 
days of the Church's life may well recall the spirit of 
Christians who felt ‘ that w hen we call God a Father, we 
ought to act like sons of God/“ At the celebration 
of the Eucharist, after the consecration and the com- 
munion, when the unseen High Priest is especially 
present, find has acknowledgM us as His brethren 
through the gift of His Body and His Blood, in ‘full 
assumnce of faith ’ we include witijin our intercessions 
by the aid of this Prayer all the children of Our Father 
and all needful blessings for those in the Church and 
in thejworld.^ In 4he Morning and Evening Prayer 

^ De Orai. Dom. c. i, and Archbishop Benson's Cyprian ^ His 
Lifct etc., p. 167. De Oral, Dam, c. '6. 

* An expansion of the Lofti’s Prayer under this tntercessory aspect 
is given by the Bishop of Salisbury (Dr. Wordsworth) in The Holy 
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‘ daily throughout the year,’ the Prayer ^stands as a 
model of. an jict of homage before God and of petition 
for th^ necessities of men. After the manifold gifts 
of the grace of the Holy Spirit wore bestoweil on us 
in Confirmation we used this Prayer, receiving then 
a new capacity for entering into its meaning, and a 
new powei' from the Paraclete, ‘ Who helpeth our 
infirmity,’^ which aids us in all acts of prayer. It is 
the first prayer which is offered after a Christian matr 
and woman have been united in the indissoluble bond 
of holy matrimony. And when the bodies of the dead 
have been laid to rest we have offered that same 
prayer, in humble trust and resignation, with thoughts 
of the ‘Abba, Father,’ in Gethsemane, at the side of a 
Christian’s grave. 

H. The liturgical uses of the Lords Prayer^ 
as aids to its devotional use. 

It is only with the recollection of the lessons sug- 
gested by the ‘occasions of its delivery by the Lord 
Who gave it, and with alj the wealth of assotnation 
gathered arouiKi it, since its life of nearly nineteen 
centuries first began, that we can really estimate its 
position and function in our own life of prayer. For 
a Christian, however keen may be his appreciation of 
difficulty in the path of prayer, the gift of this Prayer 
has done one thing of inestimable value. In the mind 
of any one who strives to realise that he was bound 
over through Baptism to continue ‘Christ’s faithful 
servant unto his life’s end,’ his Lord’s action in giving 
this Prayer settles the question of praying. He can, 

Communion {Four Visitation addresses y 1891), p. 185. It*should be 
added here, that in placing the Liord’s Prayer after the Communion the 
English Prayer Book departs from the use of all the ancient Liturgies, 
with the one exception of the Abyssinian. The Prayer was, with ‘that 
exception, univetsally said between the Consecration and the Com- 
nmnion. ^ Rom. viii. 26. 
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indeed, go 1 step further. In this one prayer, at 'any 
rate, God has through His Incarnate Son taught how 
He would wish His people to pray to Him. He f^ls 
the confidence expressed in Tertullian‘’s trustful words 
when he wrote : ‘ The sacred duty therefore of prayer, 
ordained by God Himself, and animated by His Own 
Spirit, even at the time when it proceedeth from the 
Divine mouth, ascendeth of its own right unto h^ven, 
commending to the Father what the Son hath taught.** ^ 

1 . The moral and .spiritual results of the 
Lord\s Prayer. 

1. (a) In this faith he sees that' just as duty to God is 
the essential foundation of all duty, so homage to God 
is the fundamental idea of all prayer. ^Is not the 
name of prayer,** asks Hook^ir, ‘ usual to signify even 
all the service that ever we do unto God f And that 
for no other cause, as / suppose, but to show that there 
is in religion no acceptable duty which devout invocu- 
tion of the Name of God does not either presuppose or 
infer.**''^ Thus, it is emphatically true that the first 
ingredient in all prayer h the reverent contemplation 
of God Himself, His attributes, and -His glory. All 
else comes into prayer only through such contemplation, 
as it is united to it, and by it vivified. The clearer, 
nobler, more heartfelt the apprehension of Divine 
truth, the more heartfelt also and vital is the response : 

Praise waiteth for Thee, C) God, in Zion ; 

And unto lliee shall the vow be performed. 

O lliou that hearest prayer, . 

Unto Thee shall all flesh come.^ 

^ De Orat. c. 9. S. Augustine Horn, in Joan. Ixxiii. 3 may be 
comparefi. ® E. P. v. xxiii. 

^ Ps. Ixv. I, 2 . Cf. Isaiah Ixiii,^ 7, where the contemplation and 
praise arc the prelude of one of the noblest prayers m the Old 
Testament. Jeremiah’s striking appeal to God, after his act* of 
courageous faith in the purchase of the field in Aftathoth, is another 
example (Jer. xxxii. 16-25). 
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Instead *of coming befoi’e God merely as^ suitors, we 
approach. Him as woi'shippers, offering in prayer, 
private as well as public, in the unity of the Church, 
spiritual sacrifices acceptable to God through Jesus 
Christ. Th«n in the atmosphere of worship, our 
confession of sin, our intercessions, and our peti- 
tions for our own needs fall into line with His Own 
will. 

(6) And as the Lord's Prayer begins with God, so 
when the doxolog 3 ' is added to it, as the Church's re- 
frain to Christ's Own Prayer, it returns to Him. In 
commencing the Prayer, we invoke the Father as the 
eternal Fountain of J3eity. In the doxology there 
is a glimpse of the great Triune Name into which the 
children *of God have been baptized. The ‘ kingdom ' 
is surely the mediatorial kingdom of God the Son ; 
the ‘ power ' is the power of God the Holy Ghost, Who 
ever advances and extends it ; thc ^ glory ' is the revela- 
tion of the Father to hearts opened to recejve the 
blessings prayed for through the coming of the 
kingdom, of which the effects are ‘ righteousness, 
peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost." ^ 

2. Thus the l^eyiiote of tfie Prayer is God, not man, 
and, as we introduce that keynote into the whole life 
of prayer, humility and confidence are introduced also. 
If we* realise our insignificance, we realise also that 
we are the subjects of Love that is eternal. ‘ For He,' 
S. Chrysostom says, ‘Who calls God Father, by him 
both remission of sins, and taking away of punishment, 

r 

^ Rbm. xiv. i8. ' Goulburn, Thc Lord's Prayery p. 285. The 
doxology, probably inherited from the Jewish Synagogue, and Chris- 
tianised in various forms, was in some places added for Eucharistic 
purposes to the Lord’s Prayer ve^y early in the second century. The 
present form of doxology, in the familiar English use, appears to be 
first found in the Apostolic Constitutions ^ iii. 18, and, perhaps, also 
in ViL 24, in the latter half of the fourth century. Most probably it 
originated in litui'gical use in Syria, and was thence adopted into thc 
Greek and Syrian texts of the New Testament in S. Matt. vi. 13. 
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and righteousness, and sanctification, and redemption, 
and adoption, and inheritance, and brotherhood with 
the Only-Begotten, and the supply of the Spirit are 
acknowledged in this single title/^ In all humility 
we reverently face God, and then, as in fihe Devotions 
of Bishop Andrewes, the humbled soul rises into praise 
and exaltation at the thought of the Divine greatness, 
awfulness, and goodness. 

\Vliy art thou cast down, O my soul ? 

And why art thou disquieted withiiitaner 
Hope thou in God ; for I shall yet praise Him 
Who is the health of iny countenance, and my (rod.‘^ 

It Ixjcoiiies inevitable that His claim on us for w'orship, 
and service, and obedience, should be acknowledgcil. 
And when we desire thus ‘to worship Him, sei®\’e Him, 
and obey Him as we ought tq do,'' the soul must come 
into accord with the will of the Triune God as revealed 
in His law, and so witii the Divine Being. In a noble 
phrase, Tertullian says, ‘ We are the Heaven and tl^ 
Earth.' S. Cyprian develops his masters sentence: 
‘ This is the will of G(k 1 , that the earthly should give 
way to the heavenly, that spiritual aud divine things 
should become supreme.''^ ^ 

3. But as in humility we thus face God, there arises 
within the soul the sense of its own personal unworthi- 
ness, the conviction of its sin. The higher the faith 
which ‘ believes that He is,' the keener the consciousness 
of the iniquity which the Presence of God realised in 
His holiness evokes. 

I have heard of Thee by the heeriug of the ear ; 

But now mine eye seetli Thee, 

Wherefore I abhor myself ^ aud repent 

Jii dust and phes/' 

are the words wdth which tRe long trial of Job, and 

^ Horn, in Matt, xix. 6. 

Fs. xlii. 11 . « ^ De OraUc. 4. 

^ De Oral. Dom. c. 12. * Job xlii. 6. 
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his •controversy with God, are closed. The same cry 
breaks out at-every stage of the progressive revelation 
of God . to man. The confession of Isaiah as he beheld 
in the Temple the vision of the Majesty of God, and 
heard the solemn praises of the Seraphim, finds an echo 
on the quiet morning on the Galilean lake, when tlie 
sudden conviction of the same Divine presence, though 
veiled in flesh, drew from S. Peter's lips the startled cry, 
‘Depart from me; for I am a sinful man, O I^)rd.* 
Ezekiel by the river Chebar, Daniel on the banks of 
the Tigris, S. John in Patmos fell before that vision of 
infinite Holiness, as Moses had bowed in fear at Horeb, 
and Joshua ‘by Jericjio.'^ In binding His Own prayer 
upon us, Jesus Christ desires to bring each one who uses 
it persohally into relation with God, although, even so, 
self is not to be the principal object of our prayers. 
The foundation of all prayer is laid here in love to God 
and man. But, it is well ah\y»ys to T*emember that 
the corporate invocation, the corporate aspiration and 
petition can alone be a reality, when each meinber of 
the Body, eiich child of the family, is bringing his 
character into real touch with God. This was no new 
teaching, but. an emphatic reiteration of the old. It 
formed the basis of the spiritual teaching of the great 
Lawgiver now embodied in Deuteronomy: ‘Hear, O 
Israel; the Loud our God is one Loiu); and thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thine heart, and with 
all thy soul, and with all thy might.' - To be true to 
God was felt to be a condition essential to tlic acceptance 
of sacrificial offering : 

VYhoso oifereth the sacrifice of thanksgiving glorifieth Me, 

And to him that ordereth his conversation aright 

Will I shew the salvation of God.^ 


*- ^ Isaiah vi. 5 ; S. Luke v. 8 ; Ezek. i, 28 ; Dan. x. 4*8 ; , Rev. 
i. 17; Exod. iii.fi; Joshua v. 8. 

2 Deut. vi, 4, 3 pg I 2^1. 
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Faith and sj^iritual reality are blended inseparably Vith 
the act of homage, and with prayer : 

» w 

All nations whom Thoti hast made shall come and worship 
before Thee, O Lord ; 

And they shall glorify ITiy Name. 

Ff»r 'Ilaou art great, and doest wondrous things : 

Thou art God alone. 

Teach me lliy way, O l^nn ; I w ill walk in Thy truth : 

Unite my heart to fear Thy Name. 

I will praise Thee, O l^^rd my God, with mv w^hole heart ; 

And 1 will glorify 'I'hy Name for evernore.* 

Reality in faith is essential to reality in txinitence, as 
reality in penitence upholds realiU’ in faith. Between 
the living soul and God there is a living relation, which, 
throughout His ministry, and not least in the terms 
of the Lord’s Prayer, was emphasised by the Saviour. 
Much may be boasted of ihh growth of a corporate 
religious life, but that life is withered at its roots unless 
the individual be true to his profession. We love to 
look atu (cornfield gleaming in the sun, and waving its 
great rich masses in the wind. How different would it 
appear to us, if w e knew that eacii of those golden ears, 
instead of being full of ripening grain, was a mere 
rustling pretentions piece of emptiness.^ ‘ If any man 
hath not the Spirit of Christ, he is none of His.’-^ In 
eiicli of its clauses, almost in each of its words, the 
lord’s Prayer may in self-examination be a means of 
ascertaining whether our spirit is really His in Whasc 
Name we are using it. • 

4. Yet while the Loitl aimed at personal reality, 
the Prayer is essentially corporate,— ‘ the most selfless 
prayer that ever was uttered.’ It is on this aspect of 
the Prater that S. Cyprian dwelt with such delight. 
To the aTithor of a treatise, m penetrating in spiritual 

^ Ps. Ixxxvi. 9*12. 

K. Wordsworth, Thoughts on the / ord^s Prater ^ p. 6. 

^ Rom. viii. 9. 

• .M 
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insight as that on The Unity of the Churchy the plural 
fojrm of ’ the ’ Lord'^s Prayer had a value which was 
inestiidable. ‘ Our prayer,’ he said, ‘ is general, for all ; 
and when w^e pray, w^e pray not for one person, but for 
us all, because we all are one. God, the Master of 
peace and concord, so wills that one should pray for all, 
according as Himself in one did bear us all.’ ^ Believing 
as S. Cyprian did that the unity of the Church flowed 
out of the Unity of God Himself, and that it is a fruit 
of the indw'elling of the Holy Spirit, he cultivated such 
unity as a Christian grace, ^ to be gained ‘ by peaceable, 
and simple and spiritual praying.’ In such prayers 
are there not Divine promises to encourage us ‘ I will 
give th^in one heart and one way, that they may fear 
Me for ever.’ ^ Is there not the revelation of the Divine 
purpose with which to cQ-operate ? That they may all 
be one . . . that the world may believe ' ^ that the Father 
sent His only-begotten Son, So, S. Cyprian felt that 
<he tranquillity of the Church must be the result of 
the tranquillity of each of its members, as the*spirit of 
heresy and schism arose from their restlessness. On 
this tranquillity answers t^ prayer depended. ‘ Not to 
the many in number when they pray,’ he writes, ‘ but 
to oneness in heart most is given. If He saith, tivo 
of you shall agree together on earth ; He places agree- 
ment first ; hearts at peace are the first condition ; He 
teaches that we must agree together faithfully and 
firmly.’^ Thus, if the personal bond between the soul 
and GoS is not interrupted by wilful sin, the use of 
the Lord’s Prayer f.ven in private should be in conscious 
sympathy with the Catholic Church. Amid ‘our un- 
happy divisions’ we do well to make the most of every 
link of union. In this Prayer w^e have one s[uch bond 
which all may strengtbeti. In spite of division, it must 

^ De Oral. Dom. c. 4. * 

* Pusey, Pref. to Epp. of S, Cypriah^ p. xvii, * * Jer. xxxii. 39. 

^ John xvii. 21. ^ ^ De Unit. Eccl. c. ii. 
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secure some^ harmony, some sympathy in the atddresses 
of Christ’s people to their Goa and Father, through 
Him. It is the prayer of our Baptism, Confirmation, 
and Communion ; day by day» it rises on high in the 
Divine Office and from the altars of Chrfetendom ; in 
that great tide of prayer we join verbally, as well as in 
spirit, whenever we offer the Lord’s Prayer, each one 
calling forth the power of his personal priesthood, as 
a member of the Spirit-bearing l)ody of Christ. How- 
ever humble our position, however limited our sphere 
of usefulness, we can take our allotted share, through 
using the Prayer which Christ Himself hath taught 
us, in the development of the eternal purpose of His 
kingdom. We unite supplication for every personal 
need, with intercession for every corporate blessing: 

Remember me, () Lord, with the favour that lliou hearest 
unto Thy people 
O visit me with 'Fliy salvation : 

Tha\I may see the prosperity of 71 iy chosen, 

That I may rejoice in the gladness of Thy nation, 

I'hat I may glory with Thine inheritance.^ 

5. But an application yfet closer may be needed. 
‘ Much of the practical difficulty of the ^Lord’s Prayer,’ 
it has been said, Mies assuredly in the first word of 
it.’ ^ It becomes a nullity and falsehood through the 
petty disagreements, the paltry separations, the ex- 
aggeration of social distinctions, the foolish vanity, the 
unworthy jealousies and suspicions in which so many lives 
are passed, quite as conspicuous, if not more so, in ‘the 
religious world ’ as in other circles. * The filial relation 
implies the fraternal ; it is not only as the Lord so 
emphatically taught, that a condition of the Divine 
forgiveness is a forgiving spiitt in him who seeks for 

' Ps. cvi. 4, 5. See Bishop G. Moberly’s Bampon Lectures^ The 
Administration of fhi Holy SpiVit in the Body of ChrAt^ pp. 240 ff. 

F. D. Maurice, Sermons on The Lord^s Prayer, p. 2. 
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pardon/ but, without the generosity and nobility of 
true worship, we cannot, however zealous our profession 
of relig^ion may be, pray that the Divine Name may be 
hallow^, the Divine kingdom may come, or the Divine 
will be doney 

6. The Prayer includes within it mi other lesson for the 
constant reminder of which, through the Lord's Prayer 
in an age so reliant as our own in its self-development, 
we may well be thankful. It stands out clear and 
strong in words behind wliicli there lies all the theology 
of S. Cyprian’s treatise, and of S. Augustine's vindica- 
tion of the grace of God, against the Pelagian error 
and all its iinxlern reproductions, involving a practical 
denial man's personal need of the salvation offered in 
Christ Jesus : 

^ I desire my l-.ord God our Heavenly l ather. Who 
is the giver of all goodness, to send His grace unto 
me, and to all people.' To {fray the Lord's Prayer 
♦right is to grasp the truth that holiness is a free gift 
of the grace of God. We need that truth in worship, 
service, and obedience. We need it to meet ariglit the 
want, the sin, the temptation, the evil will, which, in 
all his malignant power, Satan opposes to file will of 
God. We stand in the presence of • needs that we 
cannot altogether fathom ; of sins which, in their conse- 
quences, reach far l)eyond onr ken ; amid dangerous 
currents in which the strongest have been swejit away ; 
face to face with the personal spirit of evil, whose 
unwearied antagonism involves any true (diild of God 
in a struggle which, forbids the idea of a comfortable, 
easy life. Alf this we know, but the revelation of the 
Father anticipates either excitement or vacillation, for 
the attributes of His Nature on Whom our firayer is 
centred, create perfect confidence. So we pray that 

* Reference may t>e made to S. Cy^j)rinn's nol^e words on peace 
and unity as iht product of ‘our second nativity,’ De Oraf, Dorn, 
c. i6j, 
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want, spiritual and physical, may be met, as "we heed 
its supply, simply from day to day ; that sin may be 
pardoned as we pardon, but %^ithout presuming ^o limit 
the love and mercy of God to maifs mean conceptions 
of it; that we may not be brought into* positions of 
trial which for us might be overwhelming, especially if 
connected with associations of past sin ; that there may 
be deliverance without limit from ‘all sin and wicked- 
ness, and from our ghostly enemy, and from everlasting 
death ^ ; a prayer surely to he fully and completely 
answ ered, when ‘ to them that w ait for HiniJ Christ 
having been once off'ered to bear the sins of many, shall 
appear a second time, apart from* sin, unto salvation.*^ 
Not only in their confidence, but in their calrimess are 
these petitions so remarkable. But to use them in- 
telligently is to gain tlie conviction ‘ that all good is of 
God, “ the Father of lights, that “ all holy desires,^^ even 
in their first stir, “prJceed from Him,^ that all works 
“ pleasii^it to Him are w roiight by “ the grace of Chrisfi^ 
and the inspiration of His Spirit,*’ that His presence 
and action are essential \o every existence even w^hich 
we can believe to he real |ind substantive; that only 
that subsists which subsists by Hiin.'“i Substituting 
the plural for the singular, the spirit of such petitions 
can be summed up in two sentences of the unknown 
Psalmist, whost* words in the one hundred and nine- 
teenth Psalm live on, day by day, in exercises of united 
and holy prayer : 

Let our Rupplications come before lliee ; 

Deliver us according to Tliy word.^ 

For in these requests for the ^^upply of eveiy need, 
accents j^f human distress and human trial break in 
upon the ear on every side. * The churchman cannot 

* Heb. ix. 28, 

Archbishbp Benson, Vypriariy His Life^ etef, p. 274. 

® Ps. cxix. 170. 
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forget to intercede, first, indeed, ‘ for the household of 

the faith;’ ^ but he will extend his intercessions further : 
%% 

Remember for good the whole of Thy creation, 

Visit the ^orld with Thy tender mercies. 

Remember all that are in necessity and need Thy help. 

Stablish all who are standing in truth and grace, 

Restore all who are sick with heresies and sins.- 

7. The Lord’s Prayer includes one further counsel iii 
regard to the forn^ and method of prayer. Certainly, 
as His ®wn example shows, our Lord could not have 
intended by the gift of this Prayer to discourage pro- 
longed prayer, but to many a hardly-worked man or 
woman, many an untaught mind, many a sufferer in 
hours oV sickness or weariness, its brevity assures us 
that brief prayers offered intelligently and sincerely 
will, without doubt, win acceptance. It assures us 
that a noble simplicity in devoton is that w'hich God 
^esires to cultivate. It stamps the character wdth 
calmness. It trains that largeness of idea by wdiich 
the smallest labour is linked with God's vast plan. 
It enables us, through communion with the infinite 
Nature of God revealed in* His Incarnate Son, to love 
more truly, and it opens out to us, brief and simple as 
it is, new objects for love to embrace. In prayer, 
whether it be public or private, these are characteristics 
which are welcome to Christian people, and they mould 
not devotion only, but the devoted life. 

8. Wc? have read that on one occasion, not very 
long before his death, when Lord Tennyson was walk- 
ing in his garden at Farringford, he stopped to look 
down upon the flowers lit up with the glory of the sun 
at noon. He plucked one of them, and sai(^^ ‘ If one 
looked only at this flower one would say at once that 

God is Love.” But when looking at all the pain, and 

^ Gal. vi. i8. 

Bishop Andrewes’ Office for Sui?day, General Intercession. 
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want, and disease, and misery, if we had nothing else 
to guide us but nature, we might be driven, to think 
that there were two Gods — one good and <>ne eVil. 
It is not nature, but something higher than nature, 
which teaches us that there is One Good God, and that, 
here below, we neither do nor can expect to understand 
all His ways or thoughts.’^ Thankful, indeed, we 
may be to Our Incarnate Lord that, through His Own 
revelation, ‘ When ye pray, say, Our I ather,’ He has 
enabled the hearts and minds f)f* educated and un- 
educated alike, whenever they say Amen to His Own 
words, to set the seal of their testimony to the fact 
that God is I^ve.^ 

’ Related by Dean Farrar in The Sunday Magazine, Mulch 1894. 

In Professor A. Harnack’s recent work lt 7 iaf is Christianity 1 it is 
stated that ‘ the wliole of Jesus’ mestage may be reduced to these two 
heads— God as the Father, and the human soul so ennobled that it 
can and does unite with Hpi ’ (p. 63, E.T.). The writer asserts that 
‘tlie fourth Gospel . . . cannot be taken as an historical authority in 
the ordinary meaning of the word ’ (p. 19). Without impugning t^e 
author’s good intentions in the delivery of these lectures, it cannot be 
rnainlaincd loo firmly that, apart from the full doctrine of the Incarna- 
tion of the Sou of God, there is nu solid ground for the belief, truly 
described as ‘ restful and Tcst-givyig,’ in the Fatherhood of God, and 
‘ the idea of our being children of God.’ 
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THE THEOLOGICAL VIKTUES AND OTHER CON- 
DITIONS acceptable PRAVER 

Prayer is in itself almighty, infallible. Hefore thou 
hast uttered it, so soorf as, through the grace of God, it is 
conceived in thy heart, and embraced by thy will, it has 
ascendl’d to the eternal throne. Already has it been 
presented to Him Who in all eternity loved thee and 
formed thee for His love. *Jtlias been presented by Him, 
man with thee, Who as man died for thee, Who in His 
precious death prayed for thee, mSn with thee, but also 
^ God with thee. How should it fail Thy prayer capnot 
fail, if thou, through thine own will, fail not thy prayer. 

Dr. PrsKV, The Aliracle.s of Tray er, p. 2(>. 


A. The need of spiritual eorrcspiuidenee xeith 
the e ha racier of God unjdied in the 
word ‘ devotiofL 

A STRIKING proverb current among the Hausa tribe.s of 
Northern Nigeria expresses an instinct, which a religion 
not only sa imperfect, but, in subjects of grave import- 
ance, so false as the Mohammedan, cannot obliterate, 
because it is in the .highest sense natural to man, as 
created in the image, after the likeness of God Himself. 
^ If there is no purity they say, ‘ there is no prayer ; if 
there is no prayer, there is%io drinking of the water of 
heaven.'^^ As prayer, in its fundamental sense, is the 

^ Nigeria^ p. i8|, by C. II. Robinson.* By ‘the water of heaven* 
is meant one of the streams of Paradise. 

18 a 
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lifting up, not of the mind alone, but of the heart *and 
will to 6od ; as it desires, not that the will of God 
should be altered, but that the will of God should be 
done ; as its essential principle is the correspondence of 
sons with a Father, it is obvious tj^at, in ifll its forms, 
there must be a growth of correspondence of character 
also with the revealed character of God. It is, of 
course, in regard to prayer in its petitionary form that 
the necessity of such correspondence becomes most 
apparent, although, in reality, it is as essential in 
praise and thanksgiving, from which petition and 
intercession cannot be arbitrarily separated. In the 
exercise of petitionary prayer God does, indeed, appro- 
priate our desires when in accordance with His^will, by 
assigning to them the place which, in His providence 
general or particular, is appropriated to them in the 
development of His eternal purpose of love. But, as 
we have already seen,* before the act of petitionary 
prayer begins, it is needful to secure the truth of it% 
intention, and, therefore, its efficacy, by con tern platioji 
of the attributes of God, and such contemplation,^ in 
which at times God conimuyicates Himself powerfully 
to His servants, evokes praise. Sucli prayer is, in the 
form determined by eternal wisdom and love, followed 
by results, and thanksgiving must be the sequel. 
Thus, the offering of praise and thanksgiving no less 
than of petition can be acceptable only when the 
worshipper, with whatever imperfection, is in a state 
of grace before God. Such a state, indeed, is sure to 
be unmistakably characterised by prayer, for ‘ Prayer,' 
says Hooker in an impressive phrase, is ‘ the first thing 

^ See pp* 19, 20, 75, etc , 

® Some of the exaggerations of Quietism, as exhibited, for instance, 
in the writings of Madame Guyon and other mystics, may still do good 
service, if they impress on us the need of more cultivation of this 
element in prayer, ' • 
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wherewith a righteoas life beginneth, and the last 
wherewith it doth end."*^ 

Whe^ the man born blind who had received his 
sight from our Lord was being urged by the Pharisees 
to repudiate the claims of his Divine Healer, he said, 
‘ We know that God heareth not sinners.'- The state- 
ment must, of course, be balanced by others in order 
to estimate aright the deep truth which it contains. 
‘God, be merciful to me a sinner,'^ is a prayer sanc- 
tioned by the Loi\l Himself. No petition met with an 
answer more gracious and immediate than the cry of 
the penitent robl)er, ‘ Lord, remember me when Thou 
comest in Thy kingdom.'^ Obviously, the words of 
the man, who felt that his sight could not have been 
restored except by one ‘ who was a Avorshipper of God, 
and did His will,' one, ;n fact, who ‘ was from God,' 
can only be rightly applied to those who pray in a 
state of habitual, wilful sin, anil, therefore, of enmity 
•with God. They are not words which should ,be care- 
lessly dung about to make hearts sad, whom God hath 
not made sad, but yet, when understood aright, no one 
who knows that 

The grey-haired saint may fail at last, 

The surest guide a wanderer prove,'* 

can ever listen to them quite unmoved. 

That wilful sin while unrepented of must act as a 
barrier to prayer is implied in the w ider sense of the 
word ‘ devotion ' itself. ‘ Devotion ' means a life given 
or devoted to God.f ‘ The devout ' are those who offer 
themselves to God to serve Him, a definition which, if 

’ E. P, V. xxiii. S. John ix. ^r, 33. 

^ S. Lukexvjii. 13. ^ ^ S. Luke xxfii. 42. 

^ Keble, Christian Year, Eighth Sunday after Trinity. 

^ ® Law’s Serious Cally ch. i. So S. 'fhomas Aquinas uses the word 
in its primary sense : ‘ Devotio dicitur a devovendo ; unde devoti 
dicuntur qui sc^psos quodammodo Deo devovent ut ci se totalitcr 
subdant ,’ — Summa TheoL TI®. Ixxxii. I. 
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realised in life, would make an antithesis ^ expressed too 
frequently between Hhe devout’ and ‘the good’ im- 
possible. When we approach God as our Father there 
can be no sort of mercantile transaction in our life, 
because our position as His sons hy adoption and grace 
excludes the idea. A Father could not possibly accept 
so much homage in exchange for so much ‘ licence to 
sin.’ 2 Hence any sin known to be such, and consci- 
ously allowed must be, from the nature of the case, 
a baiTier to communion between the child and the 
Father. Until the first movement towards penitence, 
and the frank confession, putting the penitent into an 
attitude in which forgiveness becomes possible, have 
taken place, the correspondence of the human^will with 
the divine, whicli is a condition of such communion, is 
broken. That is a considereiion which it is never wise 
for the most devout people ‘ who ask of God righteous 
ordinances,’ and ‘deRght to draw near unto God,’^ 
to ignore. And there is a further, possibly a le^s 
familiar consideration also. If the outward prayer is 
to be effectual, its intention must be due to the 
prompting of the Holy J^pirit. But, in words ex- 
pressing the earnest striving after holiness by which 
the early Church was characterised, ^ the defiled spirit 
cannot l>e acknowledged by the Holy Spirit, nor the 
gloomy by the joyful, nor the thralled by the free. 
No one entertaineth an adversary ; no one admitteth 
any, save' his own compeer.’ * 

B. Kfflc(H‘!i (tssurcd to tho prayers of the 
servants of God. 

But,* on the other han^, those, whose life amid 
whatever hindrances or temptations is a response to 

^ As by Pascal, Pens^es^6j. ‘ L’Exp^rience nous fait voir une 
difference ^norme entre la devotion et la bont«5.’ t 

* Ecclus. XV. 20 . * Isa. Iviii. 2 . * Tertull. De OrcU. xii. 
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the will of God, should feel no doubt as to the efficacy 
of their prayers. Doubts felt in regard to the capacity 
of men ^.o help must not be transferred to God. To 
some hesitating, despondent souls, the prophet's in- 
dignant ques\:ion might be put, ‘ Is it a small thing for 
you to weary men, that ye will weary my God also ? ' ^ 
Might not the question, indeed, be put at times to 
churches, which in their corporate capacity seem to 
shrink as if abashed from ‘letting their requests in 
everything by prayer and supplication with thanks- 
giving be made known unto God'?^ Such hesitation 
is not only mistaken ; it is an indication of secret 
distrust. Wherever dependence on God is consciously 
recognised, wherever fellowship with God animates 
progress ^towards conformity with His character as 
revealed in Christ, there prayer w ill be in correspond- 
ence with His will and purpose. That prayers of those 
who have thus striven to live nejir to God are effectual 
ij^ attested by examples again and again in the Records 
of Scripture and in the history of the Church. As in 
mountain climbing, the higher the ascent the wider is 
the range of view, and the greater the illumination, so 
as the life of gr^ce mounts towards God, the prospect 
broadens, and spiritual insight into the Divine purposes 
becomes clearer. S. James states the fact : ‘ the sup- 
plication of a righteous man availeth much in its 
working.’^ S. John gives the interpretation : ‘ Beloved, 
if our heart condemn us not, we have boldness toward 
God ; and whatsoever we ask, we receive of Him, 
because we keep His commandments, and do the things 
that are pleasing in His sight.’ ^ For all members of 
the Church this teaching has elements alike of en- 
couragement and warning. But to those who, in 
virtue of their sacred office in the ministry of the 
Church of God, are intercessors on behalf of their 

Isa. vii. 13. *. * Phil. iv. ‘6. 

*8. James v. 17. ^ i S. John iii. 21 , 22 ; cf. v. 14, iS, 
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brethren, it appeals most of all. Official ministrations, 
indeed, are not nullified or invalidated by lives yinworthy 
of them.^ But who can tell the loss of power ii^ priv&te 
and personal prayer, due to faults neglected and uncon- 
trolled, which might otherwise have beeii the channel 
of countless blessings to members of the Church of 
Jesus Christ? Do we not — the clergy and the laity 
alike — need more of the spirit which in early' days 
prompted such prayers as, ‘ We beseech Thee, make us 
living men,’ ‘ make this Bishop also a living Bishop,’ 
^ Grant that this Church may be a living and clean 
(’hurch, grant it to have divine powers and clean angels 
as ministers, that in cleanness it.inav l)e able to hymn 
Thee’? 2 

But it is not sufficient to rest satisfied in fcgard to 
prayer with being in a stat^ of grace. If we would 
avoid vagueness, and with it an almost certain loss of 
living interest and pr;»gress alike in petition, interces- 
sion, apd thanksgiving, it is essential to study th^ 
conditions of prayer in detail. Of the late Bishop 
Hamilton of Salisbury it is told how', with all his deep 
insight into spiritual things, he was accustomed to say 
‘that no man was likely to do much good in prayer 
who did not begin by looking upon it in the light of a 
work, to be prepared for and persevei’ed in with all the 
earnestness which we bring to bear upon subjects wbich 
are, in our opinion, at once most interesting and most 
necessary.^ ^ It is only too easy to drift into the 
languor which provoked the prophet’s cry, * There is 
none that ailleth upon Thy Name, that stirreth up 
himself to take hold upon Thee*^ — a nerveless, unin- 
telligent prayer which can claim no answer, and receives 
none. |t is only too easy, even when some untrained 
earnestness remains, ‘ to ask* and receive not, because,’ 

' Article xxvi. ^ 

^ Bishop Ssirapion*s Sarramm/afy, pp. 6i, 74, 85 (lil.P.CK. editian). 

^ Dr, Liddon, EUnimts of Religion^ p. 172. ^ Isa. Ixiv, 7, 
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through ‘neglect of thoughtful eflFort to enter into the 
mind of ,God,‘‘ we ask amiss.’ ^ Nothing, indeed, can 
be of a\g^il apart from the imitation of Christ, not only 
in Plis life on earth, but in His life of new and unceasing 
work in us and for us ‘ on the right hand of the Majesty^ 
on high : ‘ As He u\ even so are we in this world.’^ 
But to make our prayers wwthier of His acceptance and 
His ctesign should be our constant effort, and genuine 
correspondence with His character will make every 
true suggestion w^dcome. The conditions are simple. 
Of all the virtues wliich are needful God is Himself the 
giver to those who, having been reconciled to Him, 
‘ have been transfornied by the renewing of their 
inind.’^ ‘When,’ S. Augustine once wrote, ‘men believe, 
and hople, and desire, and consider the things they 
ask of God in the Lord’s Prayer, they are then quali- 
fied with those graces of the Spirit, faith, hope, and 
charity, which are necessary toh bring a pious votary 
^mto God.’*^ 


c. The three theolo^ieal virtues. 

‘Faith, hope, and charity.’ These are the three 
theological virtues. Through these virtues a deep 
relation between the soul and God is maintained. The 
true Christian love of God rests upon the basis of faith 
in His atoning love, and of hope in His promises.'^ 
Nor are we left in uncertainty as to the reality of the 
communic^atioii of these Christian virtues to ourselves. 
In virtue of our adoption as sons, they are ours to use, 
or misuse, or neglect. At every baptism prayer is 
made that each of the baptized may be ‘ washed and 
sanctified with the Holy Ghost,’ and, when ‘^received 
into the ark of ChristV Church, being steadfast in 

* S. James iv. 7, ® I S. John iv. 17. 

* Rom. xii. 2. , ^ S. Aug. hpist, cxxx. ad Proham. c. 1 3. 

® T. B. Strong, Christian Ethics^ p. 86. 
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faith, joyful through hope, and rooted in charity,’ jnay 
finally come * to the land of everlasting .life.’ To use 
the Lord’s Prayer is a privilege of the baptized*, and the 
three theological virtues are moral conditiorfs in all 
that interchange of communion between Crod and man 
which is included under the name of prayer. 

I. FaitJu 

1. The first is faith. In the earthly ministry of 
Jesus Christ, a place so conspicuous is occupied by the 
response of faith, that we cannot fail to discern the 
intention of our Lord to assure His Church in all ages, 
that the exercise of this faculty, productive of conse- 
quences so great in the past, should have results far 
greater in the future. It is, indeed, in itself ‘a gift 
of God.’ ^ Before He performed works of mercy and 
power, our Lord awf^ted its expression. It became 
the measure of the blessing received : ‘ As thou hast 
believecl, so be it done unto thee.’- At times, th0 
energy of our Lord’s Own power is identified with the 
recipient’s act of faith: ‘Thy faith hath made thee 
whole’; ‘thy faith hath "saved thee; go in peace.’® 
Physical and moral restoration, both cftie to His Own 
working, are linked with the faith which responded in 
each case to the secret drawing of the Father that led 
the sufferer to Jesus Christ.^ And, on the other hand, 
absence of faith placed limitations on the manifestations 
of His power, and explained the failure of His disciples 
to do what, with faith, they might have done.® It is 
easy enough to speak of the monlentous issues of the 
presence or the absence of faith in connexion with our 
prayers, but it is, t<|o often, difficult to realise all that is 
meant by the word so lighiily used. But faith in the 

I Eph. ii. 9. 3 S. Matt. viii. 13; cf. xv. 28. 

’ S. Luke xvii. 19; cf. S. Mark x. 52 ; S. Luke ^ii. 48. 

* S. John vi. 44. s S. Matt, xiii. 58; xvii, 19, 20, 
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sense of, a theological virtue describes a moral temper ; 
it is a test of moral character; it implies a peculiar 
desire and capacity of receiving the thing which it 
needs; iV we think it out, we shall see that, as S. Augus- 
tine taught, I faith is necessary not otily in religion, hut 
that it is the condition of everything beautiful and 
great. Some devotional study of our lord's miracles of 
heali|ig, considered not only as works of power, but of 
redemption also, would aid us in petitionary prayer. 
In these miracles we should trace the effect of faith in 
claiming and receiving the treasures of God’s grace, as 
it once claimed and received that ‘ power of the Lord 
which was with Him to heal.’^ 

^ 2 , In such devotional study of these and other 
examples of its working, we should gain an insight 
into the real meaning and the nature of faith. The 
word has been so impoverished in popular usage, or else 
so degraded, that it is difficult tp realise in life all that 
it implies. But the fact is that in every true aspiration 
*^and upward effort of man, an attitude of mind and will 
tbwards'God, such as He can bless, is present in a form 
more or less rudimentary. It is, indeed, as in the 
typical case of the faith of Abraham, akin to love. In 
Abraham, S. Paul has led us to discover what in its 
essence this virtue is. When, without wavering, the 
patriarch accepted, and believed without wavering in 
the promise of God that ‘ he should be heir of the 
world,’ the crucial point of his act lay in this, that he 
recognised completely ^ the actual facts of the case. He 
saw all the physical conditions which made against the 
fulfilment of God’s bromise. Yet in full view of these, 
without any natural likelihood on the other side, he 
believed, that is, he trusted his knowledge of the 
power and character of God against everything else.’ ^ 

/ See Diet. Christian Biography, vol. i, p. 219. 

2 S. Luke V. 17. ^ Rom. iv. 19 (R.V.). 

♦ StTon\r^Chri*JiartJSthieSf p. 8i. The whole passage, Rom. iv. 9-251 
will repay the closest study by its disclosure of the moral clement in 
faitli. ‘ 
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The character of God became to Abraham, and in a 
degree far higher it should become to a Christian 
people, the ground for accepting as true thingjj whidb, 
to unprepared human eyes, might seem impossible. 
Such an attitude <?f the whole man, due H) God's own 
initiative, becomes at last the correspondence of the 
man's whole being with God Himself.^ It includes the 
homage of every faculty of intelligence, and will, and 
even emotion. It is that moral attitude which, in the 
pregnant language of S. John's Gosprl, is expressed in 
the Greek, as it can hardly be translated into English, 
by Triarcveiv avrov,^ And out of this confidence in 
the Divine character comes the certitude that what is 
unseen is real, that what is hoped for will s^irely be 
fulfilled, as the spiritual vision quickened with new 
life and power in Baptism and Confirmation enables us 
to endure as ‘ seeing Him Who is invisible.'^ 

3. It is now possible^to enter into the true meaning 
of the prayer of faith. It is indeed ‘an ascent of the^ 
mind towards God,' ^ for it has become the utterance g( 
a mind which views persons and things in relation to 
God. It implies a practica} power desirous of appre- 
hending, and using in His cause, the gifts which Cknl 
may be willing to bestow. The man who thus prays 
has not only discerned the Divine' point of view ; he 
has also laid hold of God as revealed in Jesus Christ. 
He may present his petition, sometimes as the means 
of obtaining a desire, sometimes only as the expression 
of a wish. In either case the prayer receives its direc- 
tion, and accepts its limitation, as the inner life, whence 
it springs in its surrender of self to God, rises morally 

^ S. John^vi. 2g : * This is the work of God, that ye believe in Him 
whom He nath sent.’ » 

As, for instance, S. John viii. 30 : * Believed on Him : in the fullest 
sense; cast ihemselves upon Him, putting aside their own imagina- 
tions and hopes.’ The phrase CBxpresses ^ energy of faith in a persop.* — 
Bishop Westcott. * Heb. xi. a?. 

* S. Thomas Aquinas, Snmma TheoL cxxxiii. 13. 
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into'correspotidence with Him. It is no vague belief 
which inspires^ that prayer. Just as one of the re- 
quisites4V>r a worthy reception of the Holy Communion 
is not faith alone, but ‘ a lively faith in God’s mercy 
through Christ,’ in the fact that ‘ He^ave His Son , . . 
not only to die for us, but also to be our spiritual food 
and sustenance in that Holy Sacrament,' ^ so faith as a 
condition of acceptable prayer rests on the living Per- 
sonality of God, on God’s character as revealed to us 
in the Incarnation, which alone makes it possible to 
pray rightly, on His promise ‘ to hear the petitions of 
them that ask in His Son’s Name.’ If in a great utter- 
ance of faith which, through a long life of trial and 
trouble, Jiad tested the Divine goodiK'ss, and found that 
it was a reality, a psalmist could feel that the guarantee 
of God’s fidelity in answering pray(*r lies in His holiness, 
shall not we, who know by faith the charactei’ of the 
Triune God disclosed in Jesus CHirist, take to ourselves 
^vith undoubting confidence the boundless promises 
attached to believing prayer.^ 

Deliver me in Thy righteousness, aiul rescue me: 

Bow down lliine ear unto me, and save me. 

I will also praise Thee with the psaltery, 

Thy truth, 1 ) my God : 

Unto Thee will 1 sing praises with the harp, 

O "I^ou Holy One of Israel.- 

The answer comes from One ‘ Who giveth to all lil>cr- 
ally and'upbraideth not’*’ — words in theinselves most 
beautiful ; but do they not gain immeasural)ly in tlieir 
beauty when we think of the gifts bestowed by the 
Only-begotten Son to all who in faith have a})proached 
Him ? ^ 

Here, as always, the Divine revelation awakens an 

* The first exhortation in the Communion Office and \he Church 
Catedbism. ^ 

^ Ps. Ixxi. 2, 22. ^ S, James i. 5. 
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echo which is unmistakable in our own moral nature 
as God created it. What, do we feel, constitutes the 
peculiar claim of a suppliant upon ourselves ? ^We ffeel 
that we cannot, if the request be genuine, and not a 
mere experiment, ignore the claim of one wiiose petition 
implies faith rising into trust in ourselves. To despise 
such trust thus given to us is to do violence to some of 
the best and the deepest instincts of our moral nature. 
We are assured by these instincts that the compas- 
sion of God is evoked by the faith ;ivhich trusts Him. 
If it were not so, the report of our own moral nature 
as to the character of God would be altogether un- 
reliable. God would in fact act. towards us in a way, 
which the best of men would refuse to adopt towards a 
suppliant, who relied on their character as th? ground 
of his request. 

Such faith will, in time, grow in strength ; the diffi- 
culties which meet it c»tily strengthen it ; the effort to 
overcome them only increases its tenacity. It will be^ 
thorouffli, while in recognising ‘ our ignorance in asking' 
it will be reverent. Such was the characteristic of the 
centurion's faith, ^ and such also is the faith with which 
S. James bids us ask, ' nothing doubting'/ in the wisdom, 
love, and power which are so ready to meet it. ‘ All 
things are possible to him that believeth.'^ ^ Yes, 
Lord,' prays Bishop Wilson, ‘ and therefore I beg that 
faith of Him to whom all things are possible, that I 
may be able to discover, to avoid, to resist, and to root 
out, wliatever is evil in me.'* * 


II. Hope, 

1. Prgyer to win acceptance must be not only 
believing, but hopeful. Tlfe same psalmist, whose 
faith in the Divine promises was rooted in Him, Who is 

^ S. Matt. viii. 8, 9. ® 9 . James i. 6. * S# Mark ix. 23. 

^ Sa^ra Privaia^ Morning Prayer, ‘ Resignation.* 
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‘ the'Hoty One of Israel,’ found in God the object of 
all his hope : 

Rescue me^ O my God, out of the hand of the wicked, 

Out of the hand of the unrighteous and cruel man. 

For Thoh art my hope, O Lord God ; 

Thou art my trust from my youth.' 

To draw in devotion the exact line where faith merges 
into trust, and trust into hope, is not so essential as it 
would be in the province of Cliristian ethics. Both 
faith and hope blead in one object, but ‘ they can be 
distinguished when viewed in reference to the nature of 
man : for by the one, we have a clear mental realisation 
of the promise ; by the other, w^e apply that truth to 
our need|;, make it our own, and stimulate the will to 
respond to it.’ - There is no element of tenderness in 
the Lord’s ministry on eai th more touching than the 
effort made by Him to uphold the hope of those who 
sought His aid. To the palsied*^man, conscious of the 
«!n w'hich lay behind the helpless suffering, tlieve came 
on, the instant the gracious words, ^ Son, be of good 
cheer ; thy sins are forgiven.’'^ * If Thou canst do any- 
thing, have compassion on u^, and help us’; such was the 
almost despairing cry of the father of the demoniac boy. 
It was not only to sustain his faith, hut to infuse hope 
into the prayer so timidly made, that ‘ Jesus said unto 
him, If thou canst ! All things are possible to him that 
believeth ’ — ‘ the decision rests with you rather than 
with Me whether this thing can be done ; it can be 
done if thou believest’ — and hope nerved the final 
appeal, ‘ I believe; help thou mine unlx^lief.’'^ So the 
typical faith of Abraham had been vsustained by hope. 
‘Who,’ says S. Paul, ‘ in hope believed against hope, to 
the end that he might become a father of manji nations, 
according to that which had been spoken, So shall thy 
seed be.’® So, to view in this connexion a passage 

' Ps. Ixxi. 4, ® Hutchings, 'The Life of Prayer^ p. 135. 

^ S. Matt. ix. 2. * S. Mark IX. 22-24. ® Kom. iv. 18. 
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already quoted in another, a psalmist met* his* own 
questioning despondency by i*ousing himself^ through 
an act of will, to hope : 

Why art thou cast down, O my soul ? 4 
And art thou disquieted within me ? 

Hope thou in God : for I shall yet praise Him 
i'hr the health of His countenance.* 

He turns from feelings ; they are variable. He turns 
from a review of action, because he cannot judge of it 
aright, and, at the best, it can alfbrd small comfort 
save to the self-complacent. He goes to God. ‘ What 
God is in Himself, not what we may chance to find 
Him in this or that moment to Ixn that is our hope.*’® 
2. But hope is not only an expression of»the con- 
viction that, in response to prayer, God will bless us. 
It is ail expression also of a conviction equally strong 
that, in virtue of hi^ original creation, and for the 
merits of the Incarnate Redeemer, man is worthy of 
the lilessing. In wliatever is limited man cannot fin8 
.satisfaction, but only in the Infinite One. 'That is the 
profound meaning of the sentence : 

1 have seen aii end of all perfection ; 

Thy commandment is exceeding broad. ^ 

Among those ‘ promises of God' which in ‘the Son of 
God, Jesus Christ,' find ‘ the yea,'^ the pledge of cer- 
tain fulfilment, are assuredly the high ideals, the noble 
yearnings with which He inspires us, and wjiich, if we 
are faitliful, He will enable us to realise. And ‘ hope 
putteth not to shame.' S, Paul reste it on two great facts : 
‘ The love of God hath been shed abroad in our hearts 
through the Holy Ghost Which was given unto us.'^ 
The gift of the indwelling Spirit which, at a definite 
time, each Christian received is one pledge that the 

^ Ps. xlii, 5. - F. W. llobertson, Sermms^ ite«ond series, p, 113. 

* Ps. cxix. 96. * 2 Cor. i. 2a ® Rom. v. 5. 
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hope is trustworthy. The other fact is the redemption 
wrought* by God: ‘While we were yet weak, in due 
season Christ died for the ungodly."*^ He Who died on 
our behalf may be certainly trusted to save by His 
life. 

3. Thus with its twofold conviction that God will 
bless, and that man is worthy of the blessing assured to 
him, hopefulness in prayer is a duty. ‘ Prayer breathes 
hope, and a prayer without hope is a sinful prayer’; 
Sprayer hopes to* receive all things,'* arc sentences 
attested by the experience of a long life which cannot 
lightly be set aside. When even in the hour of prayer 
the faculty of imagination will suggest new difficulties; 
when, in, intercession for the Church or for the nation, 
imagination will wrap the future in gloom; when it 
tempts us to dwell morbidly on the dark side of things, 
and will not recognise the bright, then hope, refusing 
thus to be overborne, because that would be wrong, re- 
itnforces prayer ; 

In the day that 1 called Thou aiisweredst me, 

Thou didst encourage me with strength in my soul.* 

Are we not praying in a line with ‘ the eternal pur- 
pose which God purposed in Christ Jesus our Lord : in 
Whom we have boldness and access in confidence 
through our faith in Him'?^ And while we pray in 
union with Him, ‘the Amen, the faithful and true 
Witness, Who said, ‘ If ye abide in Me, and My words 
abide in you, ask whatsoever ye will, and it shall be 
done unto you,’^ ^ve may, if we will, realise that 
Christ’s intercession is concentrated on each Christian, 
as He pleads His atoning Blood before the eternal 
throne ; ‘ I have prayed ftjr thee.’ ^ * * 

} Rom. V. 6. 

'■ Thm^hts and Counsels of Father fo\n^ pp. 63, 65. 

* Ps. cxxxviii.«j, * Eph. iii. ll, 12. 

® Rev. iii. 14. ^ S. John xv. 7. ^ S. Luke xxii. 31, 
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III. Love. 

1. At Baptism prayer was made not only*that the 
Christian should be ‘steadfast in faith," and ‘joyful 
through hope," but that he should be ‘ roottd in charity." 
The love of God, itself due to God"s Own gift of power 
to love Him, is the cause of that singleness of heart 
and aim, that simple, downright obedience, which are 
essential to acceptable prayer,^ Behind the simplicity 
of the 119tli Psalm, of which the fore and centre is 
that all life is from God, for God, and in God, there is 
love. It was love which gave its author his firmness 
in resolution, his keen insight jnto the will of God, 
and inspired the prayer, in form manifold, though one 
in intention, that his own will might correspbnd with 
the ‘ good and acceptable and perfect will of God." ^ 
Out of the recitation of that psalm at the ‘ Little 
Hours of Prayer,"^ deipite the risks of formalism, who 
can estimate the purposes of love which have been 
formed*, the deeds of love airried into effect, during 
some eleven centuries of the Church's history P • 

And, again, it was to the confidence called forth by 
the recollection of Divine Jove that our I^ord appealed 
when He forbade a sjiirit of anxiety : ‘ Your heavenly 
Father knoweth that ye have need of all these things."** 
In the l^pistk; of S. James, even the wish for tlie world"s 
friendship constitutes a spiritual ailultery fatal to corre- 
spondence with the will of God in prayer.^' S. John 
teaches that, if the normal aspect of the Chuistian life 
is identical with ‘ our fellowship with the Father, and 
with His Son Jesus Christ,"^* tffen there can be no 
advance in prayer, unless there be growth in love, of 
which tj;ie simplei practical test is growth in obedience.^ 

i 

^ Cf. Ps. xviii. 26- 2O ; S. John iv, 16 ; S. James v. 16. 

Korn, xii, 2. ^ Prime, Tercc, Sext, and None. . 

‘ S. Matt, vi, 32. ♦ S. James iv. 4 ; cf. Hosea x. 2. 

I S. John i. 3. " I S. John iii. 18^3 j v. 14, 15. 
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No one <?an allege as an excuse that the power to love 
is withheld. That power is included in the Lord’s dis- 
tinct assurance that the Holy Spirit should be bestowed 
on thos^ who asked the Father for that gift. And the 
baptized and confirmed are left in no vague uncertainty 
as to the bestowal of the gift. It is the gift of ‘ true 
godliness’ received in Confirmation which enables us to 
offer prayer in love to God, and kii^lles delight in the 
heart and energy in the will in doing so.^ 

O God, Thou art my God ; early will 1 seek Thee : 

My soul thirsteth for Thee, my flesh longeth for Thee, 

In a dry and weary land, where no water is. 

So have I looked upon 'fhee in the sanctuary, 

To see Thy power Mid lliy glory. 

For^ Thy lovingkindiiess is better than life ; 

My lips shall praise Tliee. * 

As long as 1 live will I magnify Thee on this manner ; 
And lift up my hands iii Thy Name.*'^ 

Does such a description of praydr seem an ideal towards 
^hich, without any expectation of realising it, we wist- 
fujly gaze ? It is so because we do not help our prayer 
sufficiently by meditation, andpther devotional studv^of 
Holy Scripture. We do not set ourselves to realise 
that ‘ lovingkindness which is better than life,’ and do 
not make it a subject of definite prayer that God ‘ would 
graft in our hearts the love of His Naine.’^ 

% The love in which our Lord laid the foundation 
of prayer includes love to man in love to God. If 
God is the Father of we should love one another 
as brethren. Where the loving, generous heart is 
given, there also thq,t forgiving spirit, on which our 
Lord thrice insisted with repeated earnestness, as 


^ Hutchings, The Person and Work of the Holy Ghosiy pa, 203-206. 
In Archbishop Benson’s The Sevt n GiftSy an instructive address on 
‘ The Spirit of Godliness ’ will be found, pp. 1 57 ff. 

®-Ps. Ixiii. 1.5. ® Collect, Seventh Sunday after Trinity. 

‘ Note the invocation in Greek of the C.ord’s Prayer : Udrep iffjMv, 
not Tifjdrepf. * 
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essential to our own forgiveness, and there 
acceptance of our prayer and offerings, ’ 
withheld. The spirit, not always absent an 
of even strong devotional habits, which refi 
ness, or bestows it in word, while in the hea) 
suspicious attitude is maintained, blocks tl 
prayer. It explains many of the failures 
in prayer, as it is the cause also of the w 
inconsistency, causing many to stumble, o. 
Churchpeople otherw ise earnest, and appare 

D. Other conditions (if pi^aifc 

1. Besides the theological virtues then 
conditions of acceptable prayer which, if n 
recognised, would greatly aid and enricl 
When S. James wrote of gifts for which pr. 
be made, he put wisdom in a foremost place.^ 
of wisdom ^ is put by S. Paul at the head of 
gifts.- The Divine wisdom is the attri 
ev<aiLes the ascription of praise with which 
to the Romans is eoncludc^.^ Behind th< 
use of this great word there lie the icieas \ 
not only in Canonical books of the Old Testj 
as Job and the Proverbs, but also in the K* 
books of Wisdom and Ecclesiasticus it had be 
That noble prayer in the former of thesc,"^ c 
a ‘ whole heart,’’ exactly illustrates S. Janie; 
when he bade Christians also to pray for the 
prayer might well guide the supplications c 
women whose responsibilities demand an e{ji: 
which, perhaps, they seldom have the fa 
courage 4o ask. But the at|ributes, aimos 
with which ‘ the wise men ’’ of Israel were 

^ S. James i. 5. • 2 j Cor. xii. 8. • 

^ Rom. xvi. 27. ^ Wisdom viii, 21, an 
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pointed to its source in the Eternal 
became Incarnate. In order to pray aright 
ne, to balance affection by thought, and 
ruth, to enable love to run in well-directed 
V keep devotion pure and strong by ideiiis 
od in Christ, and of the Divine society, and 
gainst sinking into a contented apathy of 
must stir up the gift of wisdom which was. 
j Confirmation. It is a gift which is moral 
itellectiial ; it is not only personal but social, 
ever limited their natural ability, or their 
the use of this gift would produce thought- 
their prayers. If those prayers are of real 
to us. we might well make words such as 
wn : 

me may <»(k 1 f^ive to speak with Judg’ment, 
conceive thoughts worthy of what hath Keen 
n me ; 

e Himself is One tliat ^nideth even wisdom and 
*: correeteth the wise. • 

His hand are both we and our words ; 
lerstanding-, and all acquaintance with divers crafts/*' 

> prayer rises in its faith, and hope, and love, 
es enriched with spiritual gifts, so the gratae 
needs increase. In marvellous language, 
presence is pledged to the liumble : ‘Thus 
jgh and lofty One that inhabiteth eternity, 
me i.s Holy : I dwell in the high and holy 
1 Him also that is of a contrite and humble 
evive the spirit of the liumblc, and to revive 
of the contrite ones.’’^ The figures of the 
ose ‘cry** is not forgotten, of the ‘meek’ 
ire ’ is heard, of the ‘ humble ’ to whom grace 
leet us constari^ly in psalm, or pr^Pphecy, or 
T our Cord, as we have seen, encouraged 

isdom vi. I2 ; vii. 22*29 ; lEcclus. iv. 11-19. 
is(iv>rn vii. 15, 16. ® Isa, Ivii. 15. 

. ix, 12 ; X. 12 ; S. James iv. 6 ; 1 S. Peter v. 5. 
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hope. His was the hand which drew the pictu 
worshipper ‘ standing afar oil^ who ‘ would n« 
so much as his eyes unto heaven, but smote h 
saying, God, be merciful to me a sinner/ ^ 
in our own day seriously to recollect th^ re 
which the creature must always stand to the 
and, above all, the sinful to the AH-Holy. E 
the Son of God became Incarnate, His eterna 
demands no less a measure of reverencxi than v 
before our manhood became one of His attribi 
the days of His humiliation He accepted, fron 
time, worship such as no creature could have 
When He rose from the dead, and when He . 
to the right hand of God, we can see that, h 
A postles recognised the deeper fellowship, they 
obligation of lowlier worship. language pa 
the humble and instructed churchman, in which 
of fond endearment ai% showered upon the Ii 
Son of •God, or the presence of the Holy C 
awful though so blessed is claimed in the lanj 
presumption, or a hope is expressed that ^ by m 
some society or league ‘ wq can get our peopl 
filled with the Holy Spirit,^ is of a character 
certainly, no Apostle of the Lord would have c 
use. And, on the other hand, nothing is more 
ful, nothing more encouraging than the pray 
the answer given to it, of a man in whom stre 
character is matched by the humility of a chi 
recent biography, no example is more strikir 
that of Bishop John Selwyn, whose life froi 
boyhood to its suffering close was moulded by 
One incident, in which the answer to pray 
immedififle and visible, gives a glimpse into th* 
forces of such a character. The Bishop was, 
moment, in doubt whether or not he should i 
Nukapii, an island in tKe group where Bi^iop P 

^ S. Luke xviii. 1 3, 
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his death. He did not trust to his own 
experience, or resource. ‘As the mission 
ire deliberating, while the canoes of the 
surrounded ‘‘the Southern Cross/’"'" an eye- 
wrdte, ‘the Bishop left the deck, and went 
to tlie cabin, and presently I looked through 
light, and there saw the Bisliop on his knees, 
strong earnest look upon his face which we all- 
well, asking God to direct him in this matter, 
le was there praying, the canoes all cleared off, 
it back to the island, so that when he came on 
in the disappearance of the canoes settled the 
. The natives of this island were at that time 
y most nervous and suspicious, and there can 
)ubt that it would have been unwise and running 
‘cessary risk, to have tested them too severely 
first occasion.*"^ 

iially, we need to recollect that as prayer is not 
^ satisfaction of our needs, but the discharge of 
and the test of inward loyalty towards God, the 
f perseverance is essential to its practice. In 
rching words of the Serious Call on daily early 
- William Law points out tliat prayer is not 
don of moods and fancies, but of duty and 
ne, although the sense of duty and the discipline 
rgised by love. If, again, obedience is to be 
d to the Lord’’s command, ‘ W atch and pray, that 
er not into temptation,’^ the same grace is 
The vigil offices of the primitive Church 
to the deep impression produced on the minds of 
hristians'by the constant charge of the Saviour 
sess a wakeful soul until He returned again, 
e years of trial were at an end. And^n await- 
swers, possibly for^a long j>eriod, to supplication 

* Life of Bishop fohn Selwyn^ p. 183. 

^ A Serious Call to a devout and holy life^ cb. xiv. 

5 S. Mark xiv. 38. 
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and intercession of a special kind, the Divine* i^aster 
hSvS Himself impressed m earnest exhortation, in strik- 
ing parable, and by His Own human example, the 
need and the power of importunity in prayer/ If we 
really believe that He is with His Chuiih ^all the 
days,’ can we fail, amid whatever imperfection, to trace 
the vital power of His example ‘ in the days of His 
flesh,’ and of His intercession which ‘ He ever Hveth to 
make for them that draw near unto God through Him,’^ 
manifested in the prayers perpetuaUy offered in His 
mystical Body ? As meml)ers incorporati in that Body, 
as well in the discliarge of personal duty, and in the 
supply of personal needs, we are bound to continue 
^instant in prayer.’’’^ 

To the revolving spliere ^ 

We point, and say, ‘ No desert here, 

No waste so dark and lone, 

But to the hcjur of sacrifice 
Comes daily m its turn, and lies 
«■ Jn light beneath the Throne/'* 

There is, in petitionary prayer, the need of per- 
severance for one other reason. ‘ Importunity,’ writes 
Bishop Wilson, ‘makes n9 change in God, but it 
creates in us such dispositions as God thinks fit to 
reward,’ ^ ^iid thus continuance in prayer becomes a test 
of character. To give up the special request may 
mean distrust of God, or impatience, or indolence, or 
even some secret tendency to veiled rebellion against 
His will. A child who had wandered from a pountain 
road, in the summer of 1900, lost his life among 
‘the Brecon Beacons.’ Had he #valked only a few 
yards farther from the spot where his body at last was 
found, he would have seen his home in the valley just 
below tl# mountain, and hav| been easily guided to the 

^ S. Luke xi. 5 13 ; xviii. i-S; S. Mark i. 38; S. Matt, xxvi, 

® Heb. vii. 25. ^ ® Rom. xii. 12. 

'* Keble, Lyra Innocmtium^ pt. ix. 17. • 

® Saa-a Privaia^ on Devotion, p, 3. 
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patbwky descending to it. He paused in his weariness 
at a point where nothing met his eye but the bare hills 
around. In that pathetic incident is there not a parable 
of mucH'spiritual loss ? The gift that might have been 
cultivated, Uie blessing that might have been won, the 
grace by which weakness might have been transformed 
into strength, the temptation that might have been 
subdued, the work that might have been so useful in 
the Church’s cause, lost at a point where only one more 
effort was needed ^to secure it. Midway between ‘ the 
spirit’ with its upward aspirations, and ‘the flesh’ in 
our fallen state with its downward tendencies, there lies 
‘ the soul,’ the scene of momentous decisions whether to 
fall under ‘the mind of the flesh,’ which is death, or 
under ‘ ttie mind of the spirit,’ empowered by the Divine 
Spirit, which is ‘ life and peace.’ ^ In the years of our 
conflict, the Lord’s solemn charge ‘ to watch and pray ’ 
is a summons to self-discipline and importunity in 
prayer, but the charge may be linked with the gracious 
promise by which He crowns endurance with victory : 
‘ In your patience ye shall win your souls.’ ^ 

^ Rom. viii. 5, 6 ; Delitzsch, Biblical Psychology pp. 182, 184, 265 ; 
and I Thess. v. 23. 



CHAPTER X 

THE DIVISIONS OE TRAYER 

• 

I’he }>raise of (iod is the soul and inspiration of wor- 
ship ; and when we turn to men ne acknowledge and 
welcome our connexion with others as His children. In 
confession, in prayer, in intercession, in thanksgiving, 
we take our share in the sins, and wants, and trials, and 
joys of those with whom we are united in one *Body. 
Bishop W KSTCOTT, ^'hrwtian Aspects oj Lif(% p. 42t». 

A. 7yie /tiff/f klcgl of the character of the 
^ W07\shippe7\ 

We have now considered the conditions, moral aifti 
spiritual, of prayer which will have power with God. 
The conditions do, no doubt, need a real effort, but for 
effort ill prayer our Lord has Himself prepared us, A 
high standard of effort, if it be one in which the cir- 
cumstances, and also those interruptions in life which 
form part of our predestined discipline, are not for- 
gotten, enables us, at any rate, to rise beyond the level 
to which wc should have attained by a lo*ver one. 
And, indeed, conditions wliich when described at length 
and analysed may appear hard, ‘become simple in 
practice, and all the simpler if we have really tried to 
master ^nd apply its principles. It is so in Holy 
Scripture itselr. The ideals are lofty, and yet so 
framed as to be within the reach of all. Take, for 
instance, the portrait cif the man drawn in the 16 th 
Psalm, who is worthy to be received lus Jehovah'^s 
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guest. ' To churchmen, indeed, the portrait has a mean- 
ing deeper than it could ever have had to the psalmist, 
bdbausc, through its association with the services of 
Ascensi^i day, its speaks to them of a fulfilment of all 
the requirements of the law of God in a perfect human 
life by the Lord Jesus, entering into heaven ‘ now to 
appear before the face of God for us.’ ^ 

Loiin, who sliall sojourn in Thy tohernacle ? 

Who shall dwell in Thy holy liill P 

The (juestion is one which concerns all wlio would 
draw near to God. In His presence the question is 
asked, and the answer given. We know that answer 
well in all its searching reality. But searching as it 
is, and Irfty as is the standard presented, the untaught 
labourer as much as the priest, or the maidservant as 
much as the Sister in a Religious Order, would in their 
consciences be obliged to admit that here was an ideal 
to be appropriated. The perfect adaptation of an 
ideal, in its essence unchangeable, to all circumstances 
ia- even more remarkable in the 24th Psalm, pre- 
senting worship in its stateliest aspect. No occasion 
could have been more momentous tlian the entry 
of the Ark, tlu symbol of the Divine Presence, into 
the citadel of Mount Zion, there to be placed in the 
tent prepared for it by David ; nowhere is tlu? majesty 
of Jehovah expressed in language more magnificent 
than in the opening sentences of this psalm, and yet 
the moral conditions laid down for access into the 
presence of the God Who is at once so great and so 
holy are within the reach of the simplest, who can be 
reckoned among ‘ the generation of them that seek 
after Him, that seek after the face of the God of 
Jacob.’ ^ And, again, in the Ascensiontide use of this 

^ Heb. ix. 24. ^ Ps. xv. i. 

* Ps. xxiv. A The single English word ‘ seek ’ represents two 
Hebrew words, rf which the former expresses loving devotion, and 
the latter, supplication and inquiry (Kirkpatrick). 
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psalm, churchmen cannot forget that the access into 
‘the holy place the blood of Jesus’ implies an 
approach far more intimate than David ever knew. 

] 3 . Confession of shi, * 

1. But as the standard required of those who would 
draw near to God thus exerts its influence over us, we feel 
that in considering the various acts embraced in prayer, 
in its widest sense, as ‘ all the service that ever we do 
unto God,’ ^ confession of sin must* precede the rest. 
It is the author of the Imitation of Christ who, with 
all his simplicity and jnirity, says, I will speak unto 
my Lord : though I am but du^t and ashes.”- If I 
tliink myself to be more ; behold Thou standes^ against 
me, and my iniejuities bear true M'itness : and I cannot 
gainsay it. . . . Thou shewest me unto myself, what I 
am, what I have been,^and whither I am come: for I 
am nothing and I knew it not.’^ And an English 
churchman, framing his devotions on the lines of the 
English Prayer Book, cannot be insensible to its peni- 
tential tone, although he could not possibly admit that 
its ‘ one prevailing tendency is to put into our mouths 
the language of servants rather than tlifit of sons.’* 

Confession of sin is, in effect, a prayer for forgive- 
ness, for ‘he that asketh forgiveness confesseth sin.’® 
In tlie psalm which records the confession of the kingly 
penitent this aspect of confessing sin is emphatically 
stated, and used for the encouragement of otli^rs : 

I said, 1 will confess my transgressions unto the Lord ; 

And Thou for^avest the iniquity of ihy sin.^ 

The musical accompaniment, indicated by the technical 

Hooke*^ E. P* V. xxiii. 

Gen. xviii. 21. * J)e iv. 8 (Dr. Bigg’s edition). 

^ Tracts for the Ttmes, No. 86, p. 9 . Archbishop Laud’s Summam 
ofEevotioUf a book largely used by an older generation of churchmen, 
reflects the penitential spirit of the Prayer Book. ^ 

” Tertull, De Orat. c. 7 . ® Ps. x|»ii. 5. 
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tern *sWaA, which followed in the liturgical use of the 
psalm, was intended to express the joy of forgiveness. 

and then follow the words : 

\ 

For this I(»t every one that is godly pray unto Thee in a 
time when Thou mayest he found : 

Surely when the great waters overflow they shall not reach 
unto him. 

Thou art my hiding place : Thou wilt preserve me fron\. 
trouble ; 

'Thou wilt compass me about with songs of deliverance.^ 

2. Thus the confession of sin falls under that homage 
to Almighty God, wdiich is the fundamental idea of all 
prayer. It is so in the Lord^s Own prayer. When 
we say, ‘Forgive us our trespasses,' ‘ Forgive us our 
debts,' Ve have already adored the name of God, 
and already prayed that ‘ His kingdom may come,' 
and that ‘His will may be done.' In full recognition 
of the law of dependence, w^e hjtve asked Him to ‘send 
us all things that be needful both for our souls and 
bodies,' but throughout these petitions, the undertone 
of penitence is already heard. The filial spirit acknow'- 
ledges that the Father cannot be glorine*<l, that the 
richest gifts of blessing hecfvenly and earthly would be 
perilous, if God did not also declare His all-sovereign 
power ‘ most chiefly in shewing mercy and pity.’ ^ 
Thus, in the prayer for forgiveness, the sin is not 
only confessed, but God is honoured. His essential 
character of Holiness is unchanged, and unchangeable, 
but as the child of God owns that obligations that 
have been broken or omitted of love and worship to 
the Father, of sympfkthy and kindness to the brethren, 
cannot be repaid, that same Holiness which would, 
otherwise, have vindicated the moral law by thf penalty 
of inflexible justice, goesrfortli to the penitent in an 
outflow of pardoning love. By the confession, we 

* Ps. xxxii. 6,^7. 2 Collect, Eleventh Sunday after Trinity. 
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give ‘glory to the because we acku^wiedge 

His perfections. His holiness, His justice, and His love 
reveled in one atoning sacrifice once offered, but ever 
pleaded, by our Lord Jesus Christ. ^ 

‘ Forgive us our debts.’ We enunieratc^thcm before 
our Father in many forms, whether in private devotion, 
or in the confession made in the presence of a priest, or 
before joining in the solemn public confession prior to 
the reception of the Holy Communion of the Body and 
Blood of our Saviour C'hrist. Aii(|, by the constant 
acknowledgment of duties and obligations which we 
owe but have not paid, as well as of the positive insult 
done through sin by the son to the Father, and of the 
positive wrong inflicted by brother on brother, we are 
guarded from a self-complacency stunting to all growth 
in holiness. As satisfaction with self departs in the 
prayer for forgiveness, and we rejoice to realise that 
Goa is once more occupying the throne of the heart, 
so the ideal of the life of those ‘ who would ascend 
into tlie hill of the Lord,’ and ‘stand in His holy 
place,’ - or be hidden ‘in the covert of His presencej’*^ 
is ever rising. We may go through a long list of the 
questions for self-examination provided in many devo- 
tional manuals, and few of these, perhaps, may touch 
us. But then there are ‘ the things left undone which 
we ought to have done,’ as well as ‘the things done 
which we ought not to have done.’ There are failures, 
neglects, omissions, in regard to God, our neighbour, 
and ourselves which constitute a ‘ burden that is in- 
tolerable.’ And there is also the standard which 
churchmen ought in their consciences to recognise of 
the life, and character, and conduct of the children of 
the Fatl^r in the Divine home of the Church, as it is 
portrayed by our Lord in the Sermon on the Mount 
and in many a parable, or by S. Paul in the letter t;o 
Ephesus, or by S, Johmin his first epistle, developing 
^ Josh, vii. 19. ^ Ps, xxiv. 3. t ^ Ps, ^xxi. 
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the .seilsf of the new commandment given at the insti- 
tution of the Sacrament of unity by his Master, ‘ that 
ye love one another ; even as I have loved you, that ye 
also love one anotheiV ^ when He made that unity in 
love the evifience of discipleship. 

3. Such is the position, and such the effect on 
character, which the confession of sin occupies in the 
churchman'^s life of prayer. But the true prayer for 
forgiveness implies the germ of a real desire to be 
delivered not only from the penalty of sin, but from 
sin in itself, from its disorder, its bondage, its pollu- 
tion. Apart from that desire the prayer could receive 
no answ^er such as would be consistent with the holy 
love of God, because he who offered it would not be in 
a moral V:ondition which is forgivable. It is a desire 
due to the action of the Holy Spirit. He convicts not 
only of sin by the revelation of its nature and effects, 
He convicts also of righteousness by the revelation of 
the character of the Man Christ Jesus, and of our 
supernatural capacities through incorporation with His 
n&w and sacred humanity. Here is the imperishable 
power of the M'tsenre lifted by its inspiration beyond 
the circumstances which wtre the immediate cause of 
its composition. There is in that psalm not only the 
cry for pardon, but the desire for holiness; there is 
not only the vision of mercy, but the vision of restora- 
tion ; there is not only the hope of reunion with the 
outward worship of the Church, but in that worship the 
penitential joy of the inward offering of the broken and 
contrite heart.^ In the Christian use of the same psalm 
we learn that in the* act of Divine forgiveness there is 
no element of moral laxity. The pardon meets the 
desire for holiness, however rudimentary that d|^sire may 
be, and it makes actual holiness a possibility. In his 
confession and in his prayer, the penitent desires an 
absolution which shall be not only an authoritative 

^ S. John xiii, 34. ^ Ps. li. i, 2, 9, 10, 15, 17. 
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message of peace, but also a gracious means of deliver- 
ance from sin’s power. ^ ‘ • , 

4. But in the prayer for his own forgiv^iess the 
churchman cannot forget that he prays |ilso for the 
forgiveness of others. While every man knows ‘ the 
plague of his own heart,’ ^ we yet pray, in the Lord’s 
Prayer, in common to be forgiven. In order to. pray 
for the careless and the impenitent we form our asso- 
ciations, and our guilds, but who could estimate the 
result if every penitent and believing churchman daily 
used the Lord’s Prayer with the deliberate intention 
of intercession for the true conversion and pardon of 
sinners; if, in tlie solemn public confessions at the 
celebration of the Eucharist, and at the Diving service, 
especially in the penitential seasons of the Christian 
year, and on Fridays, we consciously included others 
as well as* ourselves in these acknowledgments of sin, 
and these j) payers for icirgivencss? 

The whole subject of the confession of sin, of abso-» 
lution, and of discipline will be treated in anotl^r 
volume of the present series, and, t xcept in its relation 
to the life of prayer, the subject does not fall within 
the scope of this one. But the corporate character of 
the {)rayer for forgiveness and confession of sin has 
one aspect which should be mentioned here. Pei’sonal 
self-examination, and confession of sin, whether alone 
before God or in the presence of the ministering priest 
also, is not a, fulfilment of the whole of this sacred 
duty. In the primitive Church, the ancient vigil offices, 
out of which the liturgical system of the canonical hours 
of prayer was developed, were intended, in their original 
purity, to be a solemn corporate expression of penitence 
and prater in preparation for the eucharistic worship 

^ Compare the language of the precatory form of Absolution in t|ie 
Communion Office : ‘ pardomand deliver you from all your sins ; con- 
firm and strengthen you in all goodness.* # 

® X Kings viii. 38. ^ Confession and Absplution^ 
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and comlnimion of every Lord'^s day, and, at an early 
period also, of the anniversaries of the martyrs.^ In 
the English Church, a ministry of private absolution 
after auricular confession is clearly recognised in the 
Book of Common Prayer, in the Canons, and by the 
continuous testimony of a long line of authorities 
which would be generally admitted. But, without 
’any disparagement to that private ministration, there 
is in the English Church also a full recognition, in the 
spirit of primitive? Christianity, that confession of sin 
before God is a matter of public devotion and not 
only of private. If that corporate expression of peni- 
tence were undervstood in its real meaning, who can 
doubt th^t, as the corporate conscience became more 
sensitive, as the corporate sense of sin was deepened, 
each member of the Church would feel more deeply 
the burden of his own sin ? Who can dduht that 
earnest corporate prayer in the 'Name of Jesus Christ 
•for pardon would be abundantly answered ? that th(‘ 
confession of sin made in private would, in such a 
spiritual atmosphere, l>ecome far more serious and 
solemn than is often the cai^e ? and tliat, as depth of 
character gradually took the place of shallowness, and 
humility of self-complacency, praise and thanksgiving 
would also be intensified, as the profound sense of sin 
made us also realise our constant need of God in Him- 
self, and also in the revelation of His mercy towards 
each and ^11 of us It was out of such a sense of sin 
that there sprung the words : 

I have not hid Thy righteousness within niy licart ; 

I have declared TJiy faithfulness and Thy salvation : 

I have not concealed Thy loviiigkiiidness and Thy truth from 

the great congregation. c 



^ Batiffol, History of the Rowan Breviary (E. T.), pp. 8 , I2. 
Ct Bishop Sparrow, who desired that ‘ the holy vigils might l^e in 
part at least revived’ {Rationale, p. 8 ^), Towards the end of the 
fourth century ^gils had lost their earlier devotion, and became 
occasions of disorder {Diet. Chr. Ant. vol. ii. p. 2017). 
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Withhold not Thou Thy tender mercies from me, ,4 Lcmn : 
Let Thy lovingkindness and TTiy truth conjtinually preserve 
me.* 

c. Praise. 

1. So we pass to praise, which is only intensified by 
its prelude of repentance, confession, and forgiveness. 

‘ Praise ye the Lord.'' ‘ It is,’ in Bishop Woodford’s 
words, ‘ the cry of the Church to those afar off, to be 
converted and live. The Lord’s Name be praised ” — it 
is the response of a soul forgiven.'^ •In his ConfessionSy 
S. Augustine opens all the passionate devotion, and 
analysis of the inner life and character that follow, 
with a wonderful act of praise in which words fail to 
express all the attributes of God Who is ‘ life, his 
holy joy. 

Although, in devotion, we neither can nor ought to 
be always drawing the line with the precision of a 
dogmatic treatise, it*is practically important to dis- 
tingiiisii between praise and thanksgiving. In praisev 
we contemplate, as in the Proper Preface for Triiyty 
Sunday, the glory and the goodness of God in them- 
selves. Praise, ‘ the speec^i not of aliens but of sons,’ 
is the homage due lo Him from His c»eatcd, redeemed, 
and sanctified children. In thanksgiving, His glory 
and His goodness arc regarded as revealed in His 
mercies, wliether general or particular, bestowed upon 
our race and ourselves. The two strains of adoration are 
blended in the opening sentence of the Magnificat : 

My soul (loth niJignify tlie Lord, 

And my spirit hath rejoiced in ^od my Saviour.'* 

In the life of prayer, whether in public worship or 
in private devotion, there is no doubt that a recog- 

* Ps. Xl. 10, II. • 

Occasional Sermons, Second Series, vol. ii. p. 37. 

® See the whole of the passage, ‘ \^^lat art Thau, then, my God ? 

. . . since mute arc even the most eloquent’ (Conf, i. 4, Oxford 
Translation). ** S. Lukli. 47. 
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nitign Ifar more conscious of its purpose, and more 

f eneral than is usually the case, should be given to the 
i 2 ty of 'praising God. To acknowledge the Divine 
Majesty'S is the law of creation. The 148th Psalm, 
which begirfe with the adoration of angelic intelli- 
gences, and closes with the* praise of ‘ the children of 
Israel, a people near unto ’ ‘ the Loud,'' includes between 
, these the tribute of all created things as well as of the 
whole human race. In a degree yet higher, the worship 
set before us in the Revelation of S. John is offered, not 
only by representatives of the Church in its unity, the 
four-and-twenty elders who ‘ fell down before Him that 
sitteth on the throne,’ but by the redeemed creation, 
under the form of ‘ the four living creatures,’ ‘ delivered 
from therbondage of corruption into the liberty of the 
glory of the children of God,’ aw^akeiiing the adoration 
of ‘ every created thing which is in the licaven, and on 
the earth, and under the earth, and on the sea, and all 
things that are in them.’ ^ To a failure in that acknow- 
ledgment S. Paul traces the appalling develoj)ri)cnt of 
sirf described in the introduction - to the Epistle to the 
Romans. Ingratitude speedily became the sequel of 
a refusal to glorify God fdt what He is in Himself. 

‘ Neither gave thanks ’ is the second stage in the down- 
w^ard course, and all the dark catalogue of evil follows. 

2 . But in praising God we must guard against a 
misconception. Nothing that we can do adds to His 
glory, which would be impossible, while a growing cor- 
respondence with His will is essential to an acceptable 
oflFering of praise. ‘The glory of all things,’ says 
Hooker, ‘ is that whcfein their highest perfection doth 
consist; and the glory of God, that Divine excellency 
whereby He is eminent above all things, Hi^ omni- 
potent, infinite, and eternal Being, which angels and 

* Rev. iv. 8-12; v. 6-12, 13 ; cf. Rom. yiii. 21 ; Milligan, The Book 
of Rffwiation {Expositor's Bible), pp. 71, 83, 84 ; Archbishop lienson, 
The Apocalypse, pp. 38, 50; Milligan, The Ascension aft4 Heavenly 
Priesthood of our p. 300. ^ - Rom. i, 18-21. 
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glorified saints do intuitively behold, we on edttb ap- 
prehend principally by faith, in part also by that kind 
of knowledge which groweth from experience of thoke 
effects, the greatness whereof exceedeth the^pcff^'ers and 
abilities of all creatures both in heaven and earth. 
God is glorified, when such His excellency above all 
things is with due admiration acknowledged.'^ Tlie 
Church does thus acknowledge the glory of the Divine 
Being as revealed to man in the great ‘ sacrifice of 
praise and thanksgiving,' when, in pleading the living 
and eternal value of the Lord's atoning death, we claim 
the privilege of admission to the heavenly worship within 
the veil, already won for us in Christ. She does so at 
each of the great festivals. She does so in the Glorui 
in Excelm\ where all forms of devotion are* concen- 
trated in adoration of the Triune God. The Tc IJeum 
is an act in which we glorify the eternal Trinity, and 
then the Mediator in •His Divine glory and Sonship, 
and in ,His manhood which He has assumed as an 
attribute of His Person.^ At the centre and heart of 
our daily evensong, there stands the Magiiifkaty in 
which, with S. Mary, the Church strikes the key-note 
of worship in adoration and thanksgiving for bless- 
ings vouchsafed in the Incarnation of her Lord. The 
Gloriu Patri, ‘ than which nothing doth sound more 
heavenly in the ears of faithful men,’^ and the Creed 
proclaim the Object of our woi'ship. And, at any 
moment, in our business, or in society, or in view of 
the beauty of earth, and sky, and sea, or in witnessing 
the creations of human art and skiy, a true worshipper 
will find in some ascription of praise, sucli as the 
doxology, the means of praising Him Whose we are, 
and Wlu^n we serve/ 

’ jR. P. V. xUi. 7. * 

A. E, Burn, Aff Ittiroduction to the Creeds ^ pp. 269, 270. 

* Hooker, E,P. v. xHi. u. • 

** The reader may be referred to the beautiful pasfage on * retire- 
ment into God ’ in the Introductiov to the Devout Li]k^ by S. Francis 
de Sales, bk. 11. ch. xiii. , « 
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3/ vihen, in vindicating the reality of the sinless 
manhood of our Lord, S. Iremeus said that ‘ the glory 
of God is a living man, and the life of man is to 
see Gocf,"’ \e expressed in noblest form the truth 
that praise can only manifest the perfection of the 
Divine Being, as every faculty of our regenerate 
nature rises into correspondence with the revealed 
character of God in His Incarnate Son.^ When, in 
worship, man takes up his true position, far more is 
required than any outward act, and here is the pro- 
found significance of ‘ the reasonable, holy, and lively 
sacrifice ’ of ‘ ourselves, our souls and bodies,’ in union 
with the offering of the Eucharistic ‘ sacrifice of praise 
and thanksgiving.’ Nor is that attitude of self- 
surrender less essential in the offering of prayer in all 
its forms. ‘ What we desire for ourselves and for our 
race,’ F. 1). Maurice has written, ‘ the greatest redemp- 
tion we can dream of, is gathered up in the words, 

Thine is the glory.’" Seif-willing, self-seeking, self- 
gjorying, here is the curse : no shackles remain when 
these are gone ; nothing caji be wanting when the 
spirit sees itself, loses itself, in Him Who is Light, 
and in Whom rs no darkness at all. In these words, 
therefore, we see the ground and consummation of our 
prayer ; they show how prayer begins and ends in 
sacrifice and adoration. They teach us how prayer, 
which we might fancy was derived from the wants of 
an imperfect, suffering creature, belongs equally to the 
redeemed and perfected. In these the craving for 
independence has erased ; they are content to ask and 
to receive. But their desire of knowledge and love 
never ceases. They have awaked up after His likeness, 
and are satisfied with it ; but the thought Thine is 
the glory,” opens to them a vision which must become 
wider and brighter for ever and ever.’^ But the 

^ Jdv. HareL \\. xx. 7. 

Sermons on the Lords Prayer ^ p. 130. The reader may refer also 
to a? striking passage on ‘ the chief end of prayer ’ in the work of the 
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united off'ering of acceptable praise depends 4)n ‘the 
recognition by each worshipper of his bwn /esponsi- 
bility. In the great psalm of creationls praise, the 
prelude and the close alike are one : ^ Bles^ tlie Loan, 
O mv soul.’ ^ 

ft/ 


D . 7 %a nksg h i rig, 

1. Praise is the spring of thanksgiving, as thanks- 
giving stimulates and crowns petition : 

Bless the Loud, ( ) my soul ; 

And all that is within me, His holy Name. 

Bless the Lord, O my soul, 

And forji^et not all His benefits.- 

There, in familiar language, praise blends with thanks- 
giving, and in the quobitioii which follows, adoration, 
}>etition, and thanksgiwng arc united in one strain, as 
at rare ^lud precious moments in the recollection of 
many Christian })eoplc, God has enabled His servants 
to combine them in the service of the sanctuary, or fn 
the hour of private prayer : 

All nations w hom Thou hast made s}iall*come and w orship 
before Thee, () Lord ; 

And they shall a^lorify lliy Name. 

For Thou art great, and doest wondrous things : 

Thou art <»od alone. 

Teaidi me thy way, <) Lord ; I will walk in Thy truth : 
Unite fny heart to fear Thy Name. ^ 

I will praise 'I'hee, Lord my God, wath my whole 
heart ; ^ 

And 1 will glorify lliy Name for evermore. 

For great is 'Lhy mercy toward me ; 

And Thou liast delivered my soul from the lowest pit.^ 

• 

S. No duty in the life of prayer would appear to 
be more in accord with man’s truef natiite, none more 

devout Presbyterian, Andrew Murray, With Chris^in the Sckee! of 
Prayer^ p. 1 52 ff. 

^ Ps. civ. I and 35. ®*Ps. ciii. i, 2. 


^ Ps. Ixxxvi.«9-i3, 
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delighfeul, than thanksgiving,^ and yet none is, in too 
many ca^es, so neglected, or if recognised so perfunctory. 
In the words ‘ forget not all His benefits,’ the psalmist 
unveils fhcs^v’eal cause of this strange omission, which is 
also one certain explanation of the total neglect of 
public worship into which many of our fellow-country- 
men in town and country alike have drifted. It is 
simply the want of recollection ; the failure to gather 
up all the varied threads of the Divine grace and good- 
ness, with which/ in all its stages and under all its 
conditions, our life is intertwined. That such forget- 
fulness would certainly produce ingratitude is the theme 
of constant warning in the book of Deuteronomy,- pene- 
trated by its all-absorbing sense of personal devotion 
to God. * And the forgetfulness is traced to its source. 
With prosperity the heart would be ^lifted up,’ and 
dependence on the Divine Benefactor would be ignored, 
if not resented.*^ In the New Testament, the duty is 
no less earnestly and constantly impressed, although 
one might have supposed that, when the ‘ inestimable 
love ’ of God had been revealed ^ in the redemption of 
the world by our Lord Jesus Christ,’ no exhortation, 
beyond the statement of this fact, could have been 
required. To S. Paul perpetual joy, unfailing prayer, 
unbroken and universal thanksgiving constituted the 
Christian ideal, ^ the will of God in Christ Jesus.’ ^ In 
preferring new petitions, thanksgiving for past blessings 
is a necessary condition of acceptance, for its omission 
implies distrust in the fact that every true prayer is 

^ ‘All human life, as fruly conceived, and as interpreted by the 
Church of Christ, is a great eucharistic sendee. . . . Our true relation 
to God is a constant interchange — God’s magnificent gifts realised by 
us, our reciprocal offerings, however unworthy, presen^d to and 
accepted by Him.’ — Bishop Ligh|foot, Clem. Rom. i. 391/ 

Deut. vi. 12; viii. 10, U. ® Deut. viii. 14, 17. 

t I Thess. V. 16-18, It is interesting to combine with this passage 
the opening verses of Psalm xxxiv., whidh at an early period was used 
by the Christian Church in connexion with the Eucharist (Bingham, 
Chr. Ant. bk. xv. ch. iii. § 33). 

® Bhil. iv. 6, where Bishop Lightfoot’s note may be consulted. 
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certainly heai’d, and certainly answered. Thanl^iving, 
in the Apostle’s practice as well as in his.teaclAg/ was 
the end of all human conduct, whether ex^ibit^ in 
words or in works. In his own life there ^ms^the con- 
stant response to the Divine intention, ‘ Wnoso offereth 
the sacrifice of thanksgiving glorifieth Me.’ ^ 

3. The reason why temptation to ignore thanks- 
giving is so persistent, and so strong, as to n^ed this 
reiterated enforcement of a duty so obvious, may be 
gathered from the nature of thanjcfulness. At the 
root of such thankfulness as God demands lies the 
frank acknowledgment of truth. ^As prayer,’ says 
Dr. Liddon, Ms a recognition of our dependence upon 
God amid the darkness and uncertainties of the future, 
so thankfulness is a recognition of our indebtedness to 
Him for the blessings of the past. To acknowledge 
truth is always moral strength ; to refuse to acknow- 
ledge it is always mo<*al weakness.’ ^ To be sincerely 
thankful is to recognise God in all His gifts ; to 
centre all our regards towards His creatures in Him; 
to use aright every temporal blessing because su^h 
blessings are offered to Him from \\ horn they flow ; to 
recollect with gratitude all 'our highest privileges and 
hopes. Of the angels who wait upon Christ’s little 
ones we are told by the Lord Himself that ‘they do 
always behold the face of His Father.’^ In their 
appointed work they arc able to keep God always in 
view. So as thankfulness becomes habitual, we gradually 
find that life w’ith its manifold gifts is touched by the 
sense of His presence. In his earnest words on the 
necessity of daily early prayer William Law' points 
out® that, as the morning is to us the beginning of 
new life^so our firs|; devotions should be a praise and 
thanksgiving to God as for*a new creation ; and that 

we should offer and devote body and soul, all that we 
* 

' Col. ii. 7. 2 ps. I. 

^ Sermons on Some Words of Chtdsi^ p. 217. 

* S. Matt, xviii. 10. ® A Serious Call^ ch. *iv. 
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are,,ailri all tiiat we have, to His service and glory. 
Then trb Tenjpter becomes powerless. He knows it, 
and no A|fort is spared to make us forgetful, or to 
appreciate most imperfectly the gifts of God, or, in 
some cases, \is in the mystery of the fall of man, even 
to resent the idea of our dependence on the Creator 
Who is ever faithful to us ; in others, to create the 
delusion that there is in the world far more to depress 
than to encourage, and so to foster despair. 

4. In the life of prayer real effort and perseverance 
are needed, in combination with prayer that our hearts 
may be touched with the lovinghindness of the Lord, 
to maintain this duty. There should be definite acts 
of thanksgiving used, at any rate, on certain days.^ 
If it is c,aid thoughtfully in private, when it can be 
enlarged, as well as in public worship, the ^ General 
Thanksgiving ^ of the Prayer Book might form one 
such act. ‘I believe,^ writes Clharles Mackenzie, the 
first missionary Bishop of Central Africa, ‘it was tlie 
“General Tlianksgiving in Caius College *Chapel, 
w^iich influenced me for good more than any other 
earthly means,’ - To use some, at least, of the psalms 
for the day, wlien attendance at the daily service is 
not practicable, is to rekindle thankfulness. ‘The 
greatest part of our daily service consisteth, according 
to the blessed Apostle’s own precise rule, in much 
variety of psalms and hymns, for no other purpose, but 
only that out of so plentiful a treasure there might be 
for everyt man’s heart to choose out his own sacrifice, 

and to offer unto God by particular secret instinct 

•> 

^ The Acts of praise and thanksgiving in Bishop Andrewes’ Private 
Devotions, and those in Bishop Cosin’s Collection of Private Devotions 
( IVorks, vol. ii. , in Anglo-Catholic Library) would be helpful to many. 
In the Rev. Wm. Bellars’ well-known manual, Before the 7 'krone, such 
Acts will be found in a simpler form, and also in the Convocation Booh 
of Private Prayer (revised and enlarged edition). The reader may 
refer also to Goulburn’s Personal Religion, pt. ii. ch. ii. pp. 58, 59. 

“ Memoir, p. I73. ' 
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wlmt litteth best the often occasions which an^everal 
either party or congregation may seem to ha^*" ^ At 
the celebration of the Holy Eucharist we sh^ld offer 
to the Father, in union with that sacrifi^ mf praise 
and thanksgiving, our own special gratitude for the 
mercies, general and special, which He bestows upon 
us.^ Whenever the Holy Communion is received, ^ be 
thankful ** completes the words of administration. And 
as prayer passes into thanksgiving, so thanksgiving 
passes into prayer. ‘ And, we beseech Thee, give us 
that due sense of all Thy mercies, that our hearts may 
be unfeigned ly thankful, and that we shew forth Thy 
praise, not only with our lips, but in our lives.’ Must 
not William Law have had that prayer for a gift, 
simply inestimable in its effect on character, in his 
tlioughts when he wrote, ‘ Would you know who is the 
greatest saint in the world ? It is not he who prays 
most, or fasts most; it^is not he who gives most alms, 
or is most eminent for temperance, chastity, or justice ; 
but it is he who is always thankful to God, who wills 
everything that God willeth, who receives everythirfg 
as an instance of God’s goodness, and has a heart 
idways ready to praise Godffor it.’ ® 

K. Petition. 

I. Intercession, 

Through confession of sin, praise, and thanksgiving 
we pass to petition in its twofold form; 'first for 
others, and then for ourselves. It is out of praise and 
thanksgiving as its source that prayer in its intenser 
forms arises. In the Old Testament, no petition soars 
higher Jjhan the marvellous intercession in Isaiah 

^ Hooker, E, P, v. xliii. 3. 2 jjeb. xiii. 15. 

* A Serious Cally ch. xv. — ‘The Chanting of Psaln%’ Law advised 
and practised the chanting ol’ a psalm ‘ us a necessgury lieginning of 
private devotions/ The recitation of the psalter is airoffering to God, 
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Ixiii. aM Ixiv. But its foundation is laid in adoration 
and giwitude: ‘I will make mention of the loving- 
kindness^* of the Lord, and the praises of the Lord, 
according all that the Lord hath bestowed on us; 
and the great goodness toward the house of Israel, 
which He hath bestowed on them according to His 
mercies, and according to the multitude of His loving- 
kindnesses/ ^ When the All-sovereign Power, Wisdom, 
and Love wliich provide for prayer and answer it, 
have been acknowledged, then faith is strengthened, 
and our hearts are enlarged, and enthusiasm in regard 
to the work and possibilities of prayer arises. 

1. Intercession has, in every age, been the cherished 
practice of the people of God, cherished because it 
was feltV:o be a duty. In the Old Testament, Moses, 
Aaron, and Samuel, who felt that in ceasing to pray 
for the ungrateful and wilful people, they would ^sin 
against the Lord,’ are conspicuous examples of inter- 
cession, and Moses and Samuel are specified in the 
prophecy of Jeremiali as having extraordinary’ power 
w‘ith God.- But, since the Incarnation, a new motive 
has arisen for the discharge of a duty which had 
already been si^renuously practised. In S. John’s first 
epistle that motive is unveiled. The self-sacrificing 
love of God in Christ towards us evokes our love to 
Him, and, in the power of that love, we love one 
another. Such love prompts our prayer : ‘ If any man 
see his brother sinning a sin not unto death, he shall 
ask, and* God will give him life for them that sin not 
unto death.’ ^ The reflexion of the self-sacrificing love 
revealed in the cross of Jesus Christ appears in inter- 
cessory prayer embracing not the Church alone but 
the world. ‘To pray for all men living, Hooker 
wrote in the face of the^'narrower Puritanism repre- 

Isa. Ixiii. 7, 8. * 

2 Exod. xxxii^^32 ff. ; Num. xvi. 47, 48; i Sam. xii. 23 ; Jeren^iah 
XV. I, * ® I S. John V. 16; iii, 16-18; iv. 10, ii. 
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seated by Cartwright and Travers,^ ‘ is but to stew. the 
vsame affection which towards every [one] of wem our 
Lord Jesus Christ hath borne, Who knowi^'only as 
God who are His did as Man taste death fc^ihe good 
of all men/ 2 ‘For us,’ he says elsewhere, ‘there is 
cause sufficient in all men whereupon to ground our 
prayers unto God in their behalf/ ‘ The largeness of 
the affection from whence it springeth’ is ever extend- 
ing the range of such prayer, and we may be sure that, 
as the result of the love which betokens true disciple- 
ship, ‘ God accept(dh and taketh it in very good part 
at the hands of faithful men/^ 

2. God has not only furnished the motive, He 
supplies the power : ‘I’o each one is given the mani- 
festation of the Spirit to profit withal/^ liiie gifts 
due to the indwelling and inworking Spirit have been 
supplied to the members of the Church, not only for 
their own personal sar^fctification, but for the benefit 
of the Divine society. The churchman is a member of 
a ‘ royarpriesthood ’ ; he has received in Baptism and 
Confirmation a special consecration ; he has a specifctl 
nearness to God, and a special service to be rendered 
to Him;"'' and of that special service intercession is a 
part. The power to intercede has been confeiTed upon 
him ; the hallowing needful for the right exercise of 
the power has been bestowed. The conspicuous place 
accorded to intercession in the celebration of the Holy 
Eucharist is a standing witness to the unswerving 
belief of the Church that, when such prayer i« offered 
out of love to men for His sake ‘ Who laid down His 
life for us,’ as a token of obediencle to the ‘ new com- 
mandment,’ ® and in the power of the Holy Ghost, it 

^ Thomas Cartwright, Lady Margaret Professor at Cambridge, and 
W^alter Travers, Reader j^t the TeiRple, were the able and learned 
leaders of the Puritan party in Elizabeth’s reign. 

E, F, V. xlix. 5. , ® JhuL 3. 

^ 1 Cor. xii. 7. ® I S. Peter ii. 5, 9. 

® S. John xiii. 34 ; i S. John iii. 16. Bishop Jeremy Taylor, 
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has, fer the merits of our Lord, a special assurance of 
an an%er from God. 

• 3. Hljnce has arisen the deep sense of responsibility 
with r^k^d to intercession which has ever been felt by 
the Church at large, and those of her members who 
have realised that Hbey were built up a spiritual 
house for a holy priesthood.''^ The Apostles knew 
what the prayers of their Lord had been for each of 
them from the disclosure of His intercession for S. 
Peter : ‘ I have ^rnade supplication for thee, that thy 
faith fail not.** They had listened on that same even- 
ing in the Upper Chamber to a prayer which included 
not themselves alone, but all generations of believers 
‘through their word."*^ And in a degree almost higher 
than tSe elder Apostles, S. Paul entered into the mind 
of Christ. In the Epistle to the Ephesians are two 
specimens of intercessory prayer, intermingled with 
praise and thanksgiving for <thc progress of his con- 
verts in spiritual apprehension.^ He demanded from 
others the spiritual intelligence, the perseverance, and 
‘the care ^ which were characteristic of his own prayers. 
On S. Timothy in his office of a missionary Bishop in 
Ephesus he l^id, as a prfmary duty, the regulation of 
public worship : ‘ I exhort therefore, first of all, tlmt 

3 1ications, prayers, intercessions, thanksgivings be 
2 for all men.** ® The Church, in carrying on in 
its results the SaviouEs work, and in developing the 
powers of the Kingdom of God, even when despised, 
persecuted, and rejected, recognised with a keenness 
which has never been surpassed that Christians were 


Works^ vol. iv. 269, speaks of ‘the celel)ration of the holy sacra- 
ment’ as ‘the most solemn prayer, joined with the most effectual 
instrument of its acceptance.’ c 

^ 1 S. Peter ii. 5 (margin of R.V.). The words might be translated 
iiere as Dr. Ilort renders them, ‘fora holy act of priesthood.’ 

“ S. Luke xxii. 32. * * S. John xvii. 20. 

^ Eph, i. i^ff. ; iii. 14 ff. ® Eph. vi. 18. ‘ 

® I S. Tim. ii. i. 
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put in charge of a redeemed world, and that n^energy 
was stronger than intercession. ^ What -the wul is in 
a body,’ says the unknown writer of the Jtjmile to 
Diofftietus (? A.D. 150), ^ this the Christianize in the 
world. ... The soul is enclosed in the body, and yet 
itself holdeth the body together; so Christians are 
kept in the world as in a prison-house, and yet they 
themselves hold the world together, ... So great is 
the office for which God hath appointed them, and 
which it is not lawful for them to d,ecline.’ ^ ‘I have 
n<* doubt,’ writes Aristides, a Christian philosopher, 
ill his Apolo^rj^ ‘that the world stands by reason of 
the intercession of Christians.’-. Tlic last act of S. 
Poiycarp, before his trial and his martyrdom (a.d. 155), 
was to offer a prolonged prayer, in which hc^ remem- 
l>ercd ‘all who at anytime had come in his way, small 
and great, high and low, and all the Universal Church 
throughout the world. With love akin to the charity 
of ‘ Goctoiir Saviour, Who willeth that all men should 
be saved,’ ^ they were assured that the Christian prayer 
was an instrument of universal blessing. ‘ In tinie 
past,’ Tertullian wrote, ‘ prayer w'as wont to bring 
down plagues, rout the armies of energies, hinder the 
blessing of rain. But now the prayer of righteousness 
tumeth aside all the wrath of God, keepeth watch for 
enemies, entreateth for persecutors. . . . Christ hath 
determined that it worketh no ill. All its power He 
hath bestowed on it from goml. Wherefore it know^eth 
nothing, save to call back the souls of the departed 
from the very pathway of death, to recover the 
weak, heal the sick, cleanse those possessed by devils, 
open the gates of the prison, loose the bands of the 
guiltless.i® 

• 

^ Ep. ad Diog. c. 6. 

^ Apology, c. i6 (probably T^ritten about A.D. 145). 

^ Martyrdom of Polycarp, c. 8. ‘ l S. Tim. ii. 3, 4, 

® De Orat. c. 29. With this primitive conviction the fx>wcr of 
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ThM largeness of heart, instinct with the love of 
God, Wding its constant expression in the Lord's 
Prayer, reflected in* the wide human sympathy of 
the Eng^h Litany, in the use of which, with true 
Christian charity, ‘ we account as our own burden what- 
soever any part of the world, yea any one of all our 
brethren elsewhere, doth either suffer or fear.' ^ It is 
stamped on ‘ the Prayer for all Conditions of men,’ 
when, ‘according to their several necessities,’ we embrace 
the wants of ‘ a^l those who are any ways afflicted, or 
distressed, in mind, body, or estate,’ in one strong 
petition. And, as in the celebration of the Holy 
Eucharist, we plea4 the ‘full, perfect, and sufficient 
sacrifice, oblation, and satisfaction, for the sins of the 
whole Vorld,’ intercession rises to its higliest point, 
and, through our union with Christ, our prayers are 
linked with prayers beyond the veil, all gathered up in 
His Own intercession. The English Prayer ‘ for the 
whole state of Christ’s Church militant here on earth ’ 
is a noble one, but like the intercessions in tfie Roman 
iVIissal, it is altogether inferior to the liturgies of the 
Churches of the East in regard to their wealth of sup- 
plication, ant^ to the dee*p consciousness of fellowship 
in the prayers of angels, and of saints, ^ by which they 
are characterised. 

4. In the manual of intercession and thanksgiving 
entitled Sursura Corda^ which has recently been found 
so useful by many who desire to fulfil this great duty 
more faithfully, there is a striking description of the 
growth, as it might be, from early childnood of the 

intercession it is interesting to compare what is said of Archbishop 
Jenson’s pro foun(t sense of its value ‘ as a living and vital force ’ in the 
modem world {Life^ vol. ii, pp. 761, 762). 

^ Hooker, E*P. v. xli. 4» * * 

- * This much we know even of saints in heaven [the word may 
,be used loosely for paradise], that they pray* (Hooker, E.P. v. xxiii.)* 
He also speaks of prayer as ‘a work common unto men with angel.s.* 

® A handbc|»k of intercession and thanksgiving arranged by W, H. 
Frere and A. L. Illingworth (A. R. Mowbray & Co.). 
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habit of intercession. In thelwidth of sympat^, aiid 
interest in all sides of life manifested in th^Tbook, 
those who have learnt to value also the de^tions of* 
Bishop Andrewes, will recognise ‘ the true ^^erdotal 
spirit, to which all that touches man, or throws light 
on the mystery of his being and destiny, is precious 
and interesting ; * which recognizes its obligation to 
plead on behalf of all the rat^e of men.’’ ’ ^ 

And, certainly, if in earlier ages the Church could 
be thus large-hearted, the Church of England ought 
not in the twentieth century to lag behind. As the 
Empire expands, and new races of whose names even 
Bishop Antlrewes was ignorant begoine dependent upon 
our Christianity, it may truly be said of Englisli 
churchmen that ‘ God hath set the world Ai their 
heart.’- But that heart is scarcely likely to rise to 
the height of the opportunities which lie before it if in 
order, as is supposed, ten exalt the Holy Eucharist, the 
Litany is relegated to a comer of the Sunday devotions, 
and the aaily prayers are ignored by some of the most 
earnest of our laity, whose forefathers found in theiA 
one means of faithful intercession for others, and also 
of the satisfaction of their olvn needs. 

For intercession conveys a blessing toliirn who offers 
it, as well as to them on whose behalf it is made. By 
this means responsibilities are recognised which would 
otherwise be forgotten, and thus lengthen the list of 
our sins of omission. Again, unchristian feeling is 
checked by intercession.® Few, perhaps, have*avowed 
and open enemies, but the annoyances, and social dis- 
comforts, the petty bickerings and jealousies, by 
which in nearly every parish the work of the Church 

* R. L. datley, (* Leaders of Religion * series), 

p. 190. • 

® Eccles. iii. ii. 

^ Cf. Bishop Andre wes, Devotions^ Second Day, ‘For those who 
hate me* ; and Bishop Wilson, Sacra Primtay * Slan«|er,’ in ‘Thurs- 
day Meditations.* 
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is discitedited and hamplTed, would yield to inter- 
cession, \nd the spiritual power of God’s ‘band of 
w6rkmen\ would act spontaneously and freely. A 
spirit of h^>efulness would be fostered, for persons and 
things are wont to look their brightest, when through 
intercession they have been commended to God. In 
characters which liad seemed only baffling and dis- 
couraging new possibilities begin to appear. Where 
the path had been blocked in the development of 
work, ways quite unexpected by us open out to view ; 
zeal is rekindled ; effort once more appears fruitful. 

Intercession brings with it one further result. Our 
moral rights over mpn, our influence, our power, if 
need be, to rebuke, our power to guide, and teach, and 
help, defend on our intercession on their behalf. 
Amos the prophet, taken ‘ from following the flock,’ - 
goes forth in quiet confidence on his mission of judg- 
rpent and restoration, but he has prayed first of ail 
that the threatened judgment may be turned away : 
‘ O Lord God, forgive, I beseech Thee : how shall 
Jacob stand for he is small.*’ ^ With his fellow- 
countrymen Amos suffers the agony of the judgment 
which it is his |luty, as a pVophet, to proclaim. And 
it is only when we have thus entreated for men, when 
we have represented them before the Throne, when w e 
come forth from intercession at the mercy- seat, that we 
can exercise over them the moral rights with which we 
are intrusted. No one should think, as he realises all 
that membership in the Catholic Church implies, that 
he is too ignorant or too unworthy to pray for others. 
The weak should know that the strong often have con- 
flicts proportioned to their strength, and that, from 
the prayers of those w^ho are far inferior to tl\pm, they 
may gain the greater victories. It was at a time of 
deepest trial that S. Paul turned even to the Corinthian 
Christians fo^ the aid of intercession : ‘ Ye also helping 

^ I Cor. iii. 9, ^ Amos vii. 15. “ Amos vii. 2. 
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together on our behalf by yo^r supplication ; tlmt, for 
the gift bestowed upon us by means of many.^hanks 
may be given by many persons on our behalf.^ * 

II. Prayer for our own needs, 

1. To pray for others has been often found the most 
efficacious method of prayer for our own necessities, and 
our own growth in holiness. There is, at present, a 
tendency to ignore the need of the serious considera- 
tion of our own salvation, with all th^it, in a true sense, 
is included under that word. It may be a reaction 
against a narrow and partial idea of religion, but a 
limit must be imposecl upon that reaction. Man’s 
ultimate salvation exhibits the Divine glory, and in all 
the stages of our progress towards it, the chai%,cter, as 
it grows into conformity with the mind of Christ, not 
only glorifies God, but is an instrument in His hands 
of real blessing to mert. We need, then, petition for 
ourselveii We need it because of our inherent weak- 
ness, which, it may be, we are secretly too proud to 
admit. * 

What time 1 am afraid, 
f will put my trifst in Thee.^ 

» 

Each day brings with it its own special peril. Each 
day, therefore, is meant to have its share in the dis- 
cipline of faith. By personal petition we need to link 
our weakness with the strength of the prayers of the 
Church. ‘ Defend us Thy humble servants in all 
assaults of our enemies; that we, surely trilsting in 
Thy defence, may not fear the power of any adver- 
saries, through the might of Jesus Christ our Lord.’^ 
Many a fall is due solely to a loss of confidence in God, 
which would have nerved us to meet the enemy without 
the paralysing fear of defeat, Vnd a sense of the useless- 
ness of resistance*. 

^ 2 Cor. i. II. C. Marriott, on Private Delation ^ p. 53. 

® Ps. Ivi. 3. ® Morning Prayer ; the second Collect for Peace. 
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Bjiit we need personal ji^tition also to appropriate to 
ourselv^ the ideal of the life in Christ which God has 
proniised\and in the pursuit of that ideal, to gain the 
courage t^ear none but God : 

In God I will praise His word : 

In God have 1 put my trust, 1 will not be afraid ; 

What can flesli do unto me ? ^ 

So wrote a psalmist of old. And so prayed a Christian 
schoolboy of our 9wn time. After the death of a lad 
at Hugby, this petition was found among his papers : 
^ O God, give me courage, that 1 may fear none but 
Thee.’ ^ 

And in the personal petition we shall learn, as 
‘ that wcfrd of God,’ — the promise of character ‘ con- 
formed to the image of His Son’^ becomes under- 
stood, to pray more definitely for the special graces 
which we need, and also for# the development of 
capacity and power adequate to equip us for the work 
given us to do. Growth, not in grace and spiritual 
p6wer alone, but in intellectual and administrative 
capacity also, sometimes amazes us in the case of 
persons whose boyhood and youth, perhaps, revealed 
only scanty signs, beyond ‘a quiet singleness of justly 
chosen aira,’^ of future gi-eatness. Hut, in reality, 
there is no occasion for surprise. The secret simply 
lies in the fact that, through personal petition, the 
character has actually been formed in conscious de- 
pendence* on Him, ‘from Whom every good gift and 
every perfect boon’^ descends. Not so distinct, per- 
haps, is the guidance* vouchsafed to prayer in regard to 
outward circumstances and temporal blessings. Yet 
here also ‘ a right judgment in all things,’ jsvith its 
attendant joy ‘in the corfrfort’ of the Holy Spirit,® 

u 

Ps. Ivi. 4. '■^•John Laing Bickersteth. 

^ Rom. viii. 2 % ^ Ruskin. 

® S. James i. 17. Collect for Whitsunday. 
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will not be withheld. Many|a temporal blessi^ might 
be bestowed, if only the personal petition, ^th the 
honest wish that the will of God might he whoHy 
fulfilled in us, revealed a disposition fitter/ io receive 
it and to use it well. 

3- And we may not forget that, as the confession of 
sin, praise, thanksgiving, and intercessions are duties, 
as well as privileges and helps, so personal petition in 
prayer is a duty also. We may not always derive 
comfort from it. The prayer whicji, if it be true, is 
heard at once, may await an answer for the sake of our 
own discipline. But we may deprive God of that 
homage which is expressed by such petition. Nor if, 
in a restless age, we would exert a strong and kindly 
influence in helping others, may we by neglect of 
prayer for our growth in grace, forfeit that quiet spirit 
which is its source. 



CHAPTER XI 


PUBLIC WOUSiyP AND PHiVA'I’K DFA'OTIONS 

* L'ideal de la vie chretieniie etait line perpetuelle 
communion avec Dieu, entretenue pur une priere uussi 
frequente que possible. Un chretien qui n’aiirait pas 
prie tons les jours, et meme a diverses reprises, n’eut 
pas t%'^un Chretien/ L. DrcnEsxE, Orhjines du (hdte 
CkTHkn, p. 431. 

There are two familiar sentenoei^ repeated daily in the 
Divine Service in the Church of England, which in 
combination sum up the meaning of public Worship, 
artG its true result in a life dedicated to God. In the 
Exhortation, the primary object of an assembly for 
worship is ‘to render thanks for the great benefits 
that we have received’ at the hands of God, and ‘to 
set forth His most wortl^ praise." The foundation of all 
worship is laid in the offering of homage to Almighty 
God, our Heavenly Father. In the general Confession, 
prayer is made that ‘to the glory of God"s holy Name," 
‘ we maytiiereafter live a godly, righteous, and sober 
life." English churchmen are taught daily to pray for 
grace to make life in* its relation to God, their neigh- 
bours, and themselves, an offering to God, Who in their 
self-surrender will be glorified. 

It is, indeed, strange that, notwithstanding fwo such 
sentences constantly heard and repeated, and the spirit 
of homage infused, not only into the Liturgy, but into 
the Order foi^ Morning and Evening Prayer also, thdse 
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fundamental ideas of the Ixpression of relirion in 
worship and in life alike oftWed to God, should have 
an impression, which is still very limited, on the great 
body of English churchmen. There are corijjaratively 
few even now who would so clearly grasp the signifi- 
cance of life, considered as one great whole, as it was 
felt, at a time when the very idea of worship was only 
feebly held, by one of the most devout and unselfish 
churchmen of a former generation. ‘I am,’ wrote 
William Page Wood, afterwards Lord Chancellor 
Hatherley, ‘ frequently struck with \\ie prayer at the 
end of the Confession . . . directing us to the object 
of all holy living, namely, God’s glory, not our own.** 
‘Enough for me,’ he said at a later period, ‘if I may 
sit in loving adoration of Him in the extremal confines 
of His courts.’ ^ But it was this conviction, upheld by 
constant and punctual attendance at the daily service, 
of the Church which ga<^^e to this devout layman, and to 
others like him, a singular dignity and purity, as well as 
a fresh interest that never failed in the things of God. 

It is in the recollection of lives such as these, that 
we have, in this chapter, to consider the way in which 
public worship, under the tVofold aspect of homage to 
God and ‘ the living sacrifice of ourselves, our souls and 
bodies,’ bears upon prayer in its wider aspect as an act 
of effective communion of man with God. 

A. Public Worship. ^ 

1. We have seen that in the working out of the 
eternal purpose and design of God through man’s free 
action, prayer has an assigned place ; that the effort of 
man, re^onsive to Divine grace in prayer, is perfectly 
subordinated to the 6ne supreme will of God, and that 
in the light of the Christian revelation, the key to this 
mystery is found in th\? fact of man’s spiritual union 

^ Memoir of Lord Hatherley ^ vol. i. p. 245 ; vol. ii. p. 98. 
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with God in Christ, and ^:he consequent gift of the 
indwelling Spirit. It is in a full sense of that com- 
milnion of man with God, due to the Incarnation of 
His Son, oirXwhich the mystery of prayer depends, that 
the vital connexion between attendance at public wor- 
ship and the maintenance of the life of prayer is really 
understood. 

» When through the Incarnation God became revealed 
under the visible form of the manhood avssumed by the 
Only-begotten Son, two results, among others to which 
reference is not required here, followed. Communion 
with God, which, in the Psalter more especially, was 
demanded in its deepest meaning, became realised, and 
an impulse to the surrender of self, as a living offering 
to God, received its highest significance as the moral 
counterpart of worship made possible through the 
Incarnation, 

r 

O God, Thou art rny God ; early will I seek lliee : 

My soul tliirsteth for Thee, niy flesh lon^eth for Thee, 

^ In a dry and weary land, where no water is. 

So have 1 looked upon Thee in the sanctuary, 

To see Thy j)ower and Thy ^lory.^ 

f 

In language si/ch as this which, because of its inspira- 
tion, is lifted above the limits of the time, the place, and 
the circumstances which witnessed its composition, the 
Christian worshipper is enabled to ex{)ress the twofold 
result of the Incarnation corresponding to his need. 
The revel^ion of the Divine life lifts man above this 
world, while the Human life, in which and through 
which he had seen ^ giory as of the Only-begotten from 
the Father,^ 2 touches his heart. And, as the issue of 
the Incarnation, we have seen the self-sacrifice of the 
Son of God in His humane bfe, in His atoning death, 
and in the presentation of that hum^ life, resumed 
through the fact of death, to the Father. All this we 
%• 

^ Ps. Ixiii, I, 2. 2 S. John i. 14, 
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have seen, with the eyes of iFaitli in the siinctuary, And . 
in our worship we read a deeper m^Ming into the 
psalmist^'s resolve : ' •• 

Thy lovingkindiiess is better than^ liflfe ; 

My lips shall praise Thee. ' 

The Incarnate Son has ‘ passed through the heavens ’ 
into ‘ the holy place.’ ^ The Mediator through Whom 
we rise to the discharge of our sonship and priesthood 
is veiled from our earthly vision. But it is in strict 
analogy with the method of the Indhrnation, that until 
His ‘revelation’ in visible form, for which the Church 
with eager expectation is waiting,^ He should be 
represented by means of symbols and institutions ap- 
pointed by Himself. ‘ By means of these,’ ij: has been 
said, ‘ Christ ordinarily ministers to His people the 
grace, power, and blessing of those offices, acts, and 
operations which they respectively symbolise ; and by 
the use of them in the manner he has appointed, the 
faithful obtain that grace and blessing.’* In these are?* 
the pledges of the Divine life actually lifting our own 
nature ; of the sacred humanity linking itself with our 
own, and renovating it ; of the Lord's presentation of 
Himself, in His high-priesthood, as the Head of a race 
redeemed and regenerated unto God ; of the operation 
of ‘ the Spirit of Jesus ’ ^ Who links Christ’s people with 
Him, and so includes them in that presentation. 

Thus in the worship of the Church we are enabled to 
fulfil the ideal of that life of prayer in which we ascend 
towards God. ‘ Although we aiiinot reach (rod by the 
faculty of sense, yet, through sigiiA that can be perceived 
by the senses, the mind is stimulated in its aim towards 
God.’ ® God in Christ imparts the grace which prompts 

’ Ps. ]xiii. 3. ^ Heb. iv*? 14 ; v. 19. •' i Cor. i. 7. 

* From an anonymous work, Creation and Redemption^ quoted in 
Milligan’s 7 'he Ascension t and Heavenly Priesthood of our Lord^ 
p. 236. ® Acts xvi. 7 : I Sj Peter i. 2. 

® S. Thomas Aquinas, Summa TheoL,^ IP. Ixxxiv. i. 
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us to offer to Him gifts fi^:st bestowed by Himself upon 
us. ‘ All things come of Thee, and of Thine Own have 
wie given Thee," ^ but self is the first willing offering 
that must be consecrated unto the Lord.^ And so the 
public worship, in which we ^set forth God’s most 
worthy praise,’ involves also the sacrificial presentation 
of ‘ a godly, righteous, and sober life, to the glory of 
' His holy Name.’ ^ 

2. To the Lord Jesus Christ, ‘a great High Priest 
over the House of God,’ the Church is a witness on 
earth. ‘Ye shall be My witnesses,’ were words spoken 
by Him at the moment of entrance ‘ into heaven itself 
now to appear before the face of God for us.’ It was 
not to tne Apostles alone that they were addressed, 
but to the Church founded by Christ through them, 
still extending ‘ unto the uttermost part of the earth.’ 
To be Christ’s witnesses is to represent Him truly to 
Whom the witness is borne. A nd the Church, living 
in union with its Head, is no true witness, ujiless in 
the offering of worship and the offering of life, ‘ holy, 
a&ep table to God ’ through Him, she clearly represents 
before men the priestly character of her Lord. She 
does so in worsljip, when through the visible the invis- 
ible becomes manifest, in the house of God, to the 
enlightened ‘ eyes of the heart,’ '' and sacramental grace 
is ministered ; she does so in her sacerdotal life of self* 
surrender, and service, when ‘freshly bound to the Son 
of God by new communion,’ her members present 
anew ‘themselves, their souls and bodies,’ as a ‘ lively 
sacrifice.’® Such is the connexion drawn between the 
intercession of the ascended Lord, and the worship of 

^ I Chron. xxix. 14. * i Chron. v. 5. 

* Some valuable teaching on ^this subject will be foiiid in the 

Vocation and Dangers of the Church (a Charge, 1899), by the Bishop of 
Rpehester (Dr. Talbot), pp. 43-48. » 

* Acts i. 8. « 5 j jg 

^ Prayer of Dilation. See Rom. xii. i ; Eph. v. i, 2 ; i S. Peter 
ii. 5. The Bishop of Rochester, points out the significance of 
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the Cliurch on earth, in th| impresrive passage— rHeb. 
X. 19-25 — ^in which the lofty privileges ‘Of all .Christian 
worshippers, and their responsibilities, are describted. 
In the light of those inspired words the public worship 
of the Church could hardly be defined more adequately 
than by saying that ^ it is the humble but joyous and 
confident approach of the Body of Christ, endued both 
in the whole and in part with the Holy Spirit, and led 
on by its unseen High Priest and Head, to the throne 
of God the Father/ ^ And it h in the celebration of 
the Holy Kucharist that such worship reaches its cul- 
minating point, and such surrender of life, in union 
with Christ, is most fully expressed. 

3. It is obvious that witness .such as this demanded 
of the Church collectively by the ascended Lord 
cannot be neglected without disloyalty to Him, and 
disloyalty also to the Church which is His body. We 
should do well to reflect, more often than we do, that 
while fvH will hereafter be judged as individuals, among , 
the thijigs, of which individuals must expect to give 
account, is their share in the collective character* of 
the societies to which they have belonged.^ In an age, 
so practically materialistic as our owp, and so devoted 
to pleasure, every churchman should feel it a duty, not 
only on Sundays and the great festivals, but, so far 
as he can, on other holidays and in the week, to offer 
this public homage. After all allowance has been made 
for the pressure of business and conditions of modern 
life, there is reason to believe that the practie'e of many 
persons, who consider themselvqs earnest churchmen, 
is far less dutiful with regard to attendance at the 
Divine Service than was the case in former years, when 

the term** offering ’ being appliec^^ to worship, and especially to the 
Eucharist by S. Clement of Rome and S. Justin Martyr, while 
S. Irenreus, iv. 17. and 18 i, says that the CKbrch ‘offers* it. 

^ The Bishop of Salisbury* ConsidcrcUions on Public Worships etc., 
1898, p. 13. ♦ 

* R. W. Church, CoUhedral and University Sermms^ p. 25. 



opportunities were rare, a|^d real self-denial was needed 
to embrace them. Laymen, to whom the English 
Church* owes a deep debt of gratitude, in the closing 
years of,, the seventeenth and first quarter of the 
eighteenth century, and, again, at the beginning of the 
* Oxford movement," attended daily prayers in consider- 
able numbers, whenever an opportunity was offered.^ 
Not for ourselves alone, but in the eternal interests of our 
nation, we need to be impressed, and in turn to impress 
others, with the sense of the Divine presence to which in 
the public homage of God we yield ourselves. Neglect 
of public worship has become so prevalent, and is of 
such long standing, that it is regarded far too lightly, 
and sometimes excused even in cases of persons who 
have no^ sort of hindrance in their way. To ignore 
a duty must always weaken the moral fibre of those to 
whom the duty is known. To be ignorant of the 
nature and claims of such a duty as the public homage 
of Almighty God, indicates a very feeble conception of 
what human life is meant to be. Here and there, in 
exceptional cases, some sense of that presence may still 
be maintained, when public worship is ignored, but it 
must become fitful and thin. And the moral conse- 
quences in lives coarsened, dulled, and hardened, 
without the influence of genuine worship offered in the 
house of God, cannot be otherwise than serious. 

4. And, apart from the offering of worship, the 
Church will not bear the true witness of the offering of 

^ In those days some of the busiest of men, like Lord Hatherley ami 
Mr. Gladstone, with many others, were habitual attendants, as bio- 
graphy testifies, at early matt ins. The writer has been informed that, 
some sixty years ago, at a cathedral in the west of England where 
early prayers used then to be said at seven a.m., the congregation was 
seldom under fourteen, and included busy professional #^en. See 
further Chr. Wordsworth’s MecCava/ Sayfires, p. 69 ft. In the 
fifteenth canon (1604) a desire is expressed th^t * every householder 
dwelling within half-a-mile of the church would come, or send one at 
least of his hou^hold, fit to join with the minister in prayer,’ when 
the Litany is said on Wednesdays and Fridays. 
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life and of work dedicated to (God, and done for Him. 
In the call of the Apostle to present the body as a 
living sacrifice^ the offering of life finds its true end fti 
the offering of worship, while the true worship iignews the 
true spirit of the life. It is, indeed, the case that, in our 
generation, many philanthropic schemes are earnestly 
promoted by those who do not bear in worship their 
public witness to our I-<ord. They are, however, acting 
on lines of the Christian tradition amid an environment 
of strong Christian influences. Bivt sustained self- 
sacrifice, a life of service such as that described in the 
twelfth to the fourteenth chapters of the Epistle to the 
Romans, needs motive power. It demands an aim lifted 
beyond this earthly scene by which, in the face of^ 
disappointment and weariness, it can be upheld. To 
be really effective it must be in touch with the character 
of ‘ the High Priest of our confession,’ " Who still sym- 
pathises, guides, and blesses as in the days of that 
earthly piinistry, which, in its attractive power, ever 
gathered much people together when ‘it was noised 
that He was in the house.’ ^ It needs the consecration 
bestowed through worship to keep it humble and 
single-hearted. For its aevelopment requires the 
sympathies of other workers who in worship dedicate 
themselves in like manner. At present, those self- 
denying but non -worshipping men and women are like 
travellers on an autumnal evening amid the glow of a 
glorious sunset. The air is still filled with warmth ; 
the western skies are still radiant; the landiScape is 
tinted by their brightness. But, minute by minute, 
the warmth diminishes, the light fails, the sky grows 
sombre, and the earth loses its rich colouring. The 
traveller ^ay plod onward, but his\tep is less vigorous, 
the path becomes obscure, 4j?nd, at\^st, the journey 
draws inevitably^ to its close. Tnb«e, then, who 
would lead a life of prayer and w^ork mpst, for the 
' Rom. xii, i. ^ Heb. iii. i. * * S. Mark ii. i. 

a 
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honour of God, plead fori grace to fulfil this primary 
duty of public homage for the sake not of themselves 
only but their fellow-men. The causes of neglect of 
worship rre manifold, but the change in the habits of 
our people in all ranks of society will never be effected 
except through the definite intercession of the Church, 
combined with the unmistakable example of churchmen 
in the oblation of worship and the service of life. 

5. When the true vocation of worship, and the life 
developed as its r,esult, are thus understood, the house 
of God — the parish church in an especial manner — 
becomes a symbol of eternal realities, and also of 
obligations to God and our fellow-men ; it rises ‘ as a 
* gospel of the presence of God from day to day and 
from agti to age for ever’ ; ^ it impresses us with a sense 
of its sanctity, not always created by antiquity, or 
architecture, or ceremonial. It is true, indeed, that a 
sacred building is not selected for the sake of God Who 
is adored, as if He were limited to a place, but for the 
sake of those who worship.^ Yet there are manifesta- 
tions of the Divine presence vouchsafed in appointed 
ways, and at appointed times within a building wholly 
separated by consecration** from profane and common 
uses, offered, in the Name of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
to God, and made, in a peculiar way, His property, 
which cannot be denied without doubting His own 
word. In the revised version of the Old Testament 
one distinct gain is the substitution of the true trans- 
lation, ‘Hhe tent of meeting,’'^ for ‘ the tabernacle of 
the congregation.’ ^ ^The tent of meeting,’ the visible 
support and witness to the belief that Jehovah did, 
indeed, dwell among. His people, is not the spot where 
man met with maaK^nly or chiefly, but wherq. man met 
with God, and wh^re the^shrine was ‘ sanctified by His 

^ The Bishop of ^Truro (Dr. Gott), I^mls of a Parish^ p. 57. 

® Cf. I Kingjp viii. 27-29; S. John iv. 21, See S. Thomas Aq,uinas, 
Summa Theol. IP.* lxxxiv. 3. 

® Exod. xxix. 43, 44, etc. 
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glory.’ It was in reliance ^n the Divine promise of 
Jehovah’s approach that, throughout the five books of 
the psalms, composed at long intervals of time, under 
most varied circumstances, by men whose chamcter and 
experience widely differed, there is a deep undertone of 
sacred joy at the privilege of access to the sanctuary. 
The reason was that such access to God in His earthly 
house was a pledge of abiding communion with Him 
in Whom our whole nature finds its satisfaction, and, 
therefore, the sum of all delight. words pregnant 
with meaning in the light of the Incarnation the 
psalmist prays : 

One thing have I asked of the Loiin, that will I seek after ; 

That I may dwell in the house of the Lord all the days of 
my life, • 

To behold the beauty of the Lord, and to inquire in His 
temple. 

For in the day of trouble He shall keep me secretly in His 
pavilion : * 

In thf covert of His tabernacle shall He hide me, 

He shall lift me up upon a rock.^ 

* 

But it is, perhaps, in the 84th Psalm — ^ the hymn 
of the divine life in all ages’ — that enthusiasm for 
the house and worship of Jehovah rises to its highest 
point. The Quam dilecta is one of the most precious 
gifts received from the Holy Spirit, through unknown 
benefactors, by the Church. And, as we use it before 
the Holy Communion, ‘ it brings before us the grace and 
the glory of sacrifice, of service, of progress where God 
alone, the Lord of Hosts, is the source and the strength 
and the end of effort,’ ^ For, amid symbolism, and in the 
use of Sacraments, we may never forget that the goal of 
pilgrimage is always God Himself ,\all else are but means 
of approach, and of, the realisation\f His presence : 

O send out Tliy light, and Thy truth them lead me : 

Let them bring me to Ti|y holy hill " 

And to Thy tabernacles, ^ 

^ Ps. xxvii. 4, 5. 

Bishop Westcott, From Strength to Strength (1S90), p. i. 
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. Then will I unto the^^altar of God, 

Unto God, my exceeding jdy ; 

And upon the harp will I praise thee^ O God, my God.' 

This jcy in worship of which both the Old and New 
Testaments are full, and also in prayer and exhortation 
so confident and bright as that in the books of Tobit 
and Baruch,^ is unfamiliar to most churchpcople, and yet 
in the facts of Christmas, Easter, Ascensiontide, and 
Pentecost there are springs of joy open to the humblest 
Christian which even the high-priests of Israel never 
knew. But the joy is due to the spirit of personal 
sacrifice meeting the outward oblation of worship. 
And through lives of personal sacrifice, strengthened in 
God’s own ‘ house of sacrifice ’ ^ from age to age, bonds 
of Chri^dan love and fellowship aie formed, and the 
congregation recognises the gracious influence of their 
present King, ready to hear and answer prayer. There 
are special promises to prayer offered in such a sanctuary 
towards which, ‘night and day,’ His eyes ‘are open,’*^ 
where ‘ the two or three are gathered together ’ in the 
great Intercessor’s Name. ‘ How,’ asks Hooker in his 
stately prose, ‘ can we come to the house of prayer, and 
not be moved <^with the very glory of the place itself, 
so to frame our affections praying, as doth best beseem 
them, whose suits the Almighty doth there sit to 
hear, and His angels attend to further ? ’ ^ 

6. For the house of God brings before us the 
thought of the united prayer there offered by the 
congregation, which might, if churchmen only believed 
in its power, produce results so marvellous. The 
heart must be cold indeed which is not stirred by the 
intense belief in its eflicacy apparent in the writings of 
primitive Christian^ ‘ We come together,’ rays Ter- 
tullian, ‘ in a meeting ahd a congregation as before 
God, as though^ we would in one bod^ sue Him by our 

' Ps. xliii. 3, *4. ^ Tobit xiii. ; Baruch iv. 2 — v. 9. ‘ 

® 2 Chron. vii. 12. I Kings viii. 29. 

® Hooker, E.I\ v. xxv. 2. 

i 
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prayers. This violence is pleasing unto God.'*' . 
two agreeing shall prevail io much, wJiat were then 
agreement among all ? What if, in accordance with 
the promise which our J-»ord gave us, all the^ brethren 
should agree ? We had long since obtained of the 
Divine mercy what we ask for ; nor should we be so long 
tarrying in this peril of our salvation and our faith.* 
Had Mohammedanism then existed in Africa, its ad- 
herents would not have said of Christians in the third 
century, as through neglect of pul^ic devotion they 
have said of English Christians of the twentieth, that 
ours is ‘ the prayerless religion.' 

In the worship of the priestly church the English 
Prayer Book, at any rate, leaves no excuse either to the 
clergy or the laity for neglect of their real though dis- 
tinctive functions. It maintains the truth, upheld too 
timorously, that the minister of God ‘ with whom the 
people of God do join# themselves in this action,’ is bv 
‘ the authority of his calling’ able ‘to set forward the 
service lie doth.’ ‘ Is not his very ordination a seal as 
it were to us, that the self-same Divine love, which hath 
chosen the instrument td work with, will by that instru- 
ment effect the thing whereto he ordained it, in blessing 
His people and accepting the prayers wTiich His serv^ant 
offereth up unto God for them But if, as Richard 
Hooker felt, such a r€\sponsibility is as humbling to a 
priest as it is uplifting, the responsibility laid on the 
laity in the services of the Church is no less serious. 
There are rubrics for the laity as w ell as for the clergy ; 
as, for instance, with regard to audible and intelligent 
responding. It is no exaggeration to say, from one 
point of view, that ‘the spiri:|ual power of public- 
worship depends on the temper W the congregation.’ 
On the part of the clergy tiiid thS? communicants no 

f i* 39- Crnira! A fHcay vol. xviii. p. 152. 

■ Hooker, E.P. v. xxv. 3. Kishop Sparrow, p, 6 d, mav 

be compared. 
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supplication is more impprtant for themselves, or for 
others, than one for continuance of the power of prayer. 
Such is the intention of the mutual salutation, so often 
repeated without a thought, ‘ The Lord be with you,'^ 
* And with thy spirit.’^ 

7. We are wont to talk much about unity. One 
practical way of promoting it, open to every churchman, 
IS by hearty participation, wherever it is practicable, 
in the services of his parish church. The substitution 
of congregational /or parochial methods, among other 
results which are spiritually injurious, deprives public 
worship of that social character — the gathering of 
neighbours to offer together common prayer — which is 
one of its strongest elements of good. And, as the 
unit of tihe Church*’s organisation is the diocese, a true 
churchman will, from time to time, associate himself 
with the worship of the cathedral church, which is to the 
diocese what the parish church is to each parish. The 
attendance of churchmen at the services of their cathe- 
dral might be a great stimulus to the cathedral bodies. 
And, on the other hand, these great sanctuaries, simply 
by means of the praise and prayer offered in them from 
generation to generation, hkve done much, and could do 
far more, to stimulate in turn the life of offering in 
holy worship, and self-sacrifice, and united effort.^ 

It would be well, indeed, if from time to time the 
use made in the house of God of His great gift of 
worship were reviewed. S. Paul conceived that the 
effect produced on ‘ men unlearned or unbelievers by 
the sight of the Christian assembly engaged in worship 

^ The depth of meaning in ‘this divine salutation ’ is fully expressed 
by Bishop Sparrow in Rationale on the Book of Common Prayer, 
pp. 42, 43. S. Chryso^m, Jfi 2 Cor, IJom.y xviii. (on %iii. 16*24), 
has a striking passag^^n the ifbion of the laity in common prayer 
with the priests. «. 

* ^ Few, perhaps, realise the commanding position occupied in the 
Psalter by Sionund the Church. In his edition of the Psalter, p.‘ 172, 
Mr. W. E. Gladstone has grouped nearly sixty references to the subject, 
and the titles also of fifteen psalms. 
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would be such that each one would fall down on his 
face and worship God, declining that ^ God is among 
you indeed.’^ Every priest, every communicant migjit 
wisely consider whether the worship in his church 
would be likely to create any such apprehenSon of the 
Divine presence. The power of every worshipper to 
})romote or to hinder the spiritual attraction of public 
worship is, indeed, far stronger than w^e commonly 
suppose. Spiritual influences radiating through a con- 
gregation are very deep and very far-reaching. 

8. Of the great gift of God to hTnglish Christianity 
in the Book of Common Prayer, the same great writer, 
whom we have so often quoted, says, ‘ Of all helps for 
due performance of this service fhe greatest is that very 
set and standing order itself, which framed with common 
advice, hath both for matter and form prescribed what- 
soe^^er is herein publicly done.’'^ It was in no insular 
spirit that Hooker wrj^te, for behind the English Prayer 
llook he saw ‘a prescript form of common prayer," which 
‘ the Cluirch hath evermore held." The Prayer Book has 
its deflciencies, but the habit of depreciating services, 
or even turning parts of them into ridicule, which have 
been the stay of countleL« servants of God now in 
Paradise, and by which we make the offering of worship, 
is unworthy of churchmen. A scholar’s reverent criti- 
cism is one thing, captious objection is quite another. 
To say nothing of the injury inflicted on true self- 
respect in using forms of service which are the subject 
of disdainful or discontented sarcasm, the enthusiasm, 
and interest, and reverence •demanded in all true 
worship are surely undermined. ‘A temper is produced 
incompatible with a life of steady devotion. 

What is really needed is the J^row th of an intelligent 
appreciation of the ratior^le, ah^ the inner meaning 
of the services themselves among churchmen generally, 
and a real effort to apply them, as,’ for instance, 'the 
Litany, to the needs and emergencies of 'locial and indi- 
^ 1 Cor. xiv. 25. Hooker, A’./’, v. xxv. 4. 
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vidual life. ‘ Uiiderstandest thou what thou prayest ? " ^ 
When that question can hh answered in the affirmative, 
then an* interest in worship and a spiritual apprehension 
are secured, which neither eloquence in the pulpit, nor 
ceremonial, nor music, by themselves can ever produce. 
Those who try to gain that understanding know that 
in the Book of Common Prayer — whatever its defects 
, may possibly be — they have rec^eived a form of devo- 
tion in which thought is united with feeling, and 
strength with tenderness; a form which guards humility 
and reverence, while it inspires fervour; a form, in 
which the substance of holy Scripture is expressed in 
language which falls like a strain of solemn music on 
the ear ; generations of believing Christians have proved 
by experience that we can trust tliat language to 
express devotion, and present our needs before God. 

9. It is only in proportion to the growth ^f a 
spiritual apprehension of the ^nner iiieaning of the 
services that ceremonial, and music, and the general 
use of symbolism in worship will become really ap- 
parent. The whole subject of ceremonial and music 
is not one which can be discussed here, but it needs 
far more careful thought than is too often given to 
it. In relation^ however, to our life of prayer, it is 
essential to recollect that what God has put into our 
hands to improve by use, or to mar, is the livivff 
worship of His Church in our own day. Between the 
soul and God there are certain conditions of harmony. 
The needs felt by the Divine society, as a whole, in the 
corporate approach to Him in worship, and the personal 
needs of each of its fnembers, require most careful ad- 
justment. In the ordering of worship and in the decora- 
tion of the church, ^d, especially, in reg^ird t^ music, 
the influence of wl^‘h one the worshippers may be so 

powerful and subme, these conditions and these needs 

« 

^ Goulburn, Lord's Prayer, pp. 47 ”$4 and 72, passages w6U 
worthy of attention. 
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demand grave consideration, which seems to be seldom 
bestowed on themd • 

10. For self-deception as to tlie growth of thAt 
worship in spirit and in truth which is alone ?^cognised 
by the Father in heaven is only too possible. The 
stately building, the service enriched by art and music, 
the costly oniaments do not themselves ensure it. 
They are as nothing Ixifore God unless they express 
the growth of holiness within. In that collection 
of noble psalms (xcii.-c.), of which 95th, used 
from a very remote period as the Invitator}^ Psalm in 
the Western Church, is one, the constant reiteration 
of the holiness of God, and of the need of correspond- 
ing holiness in the worshipper, is most impressive. 
We c^annot forget that there have been peric^s in the 
history of the Church, and there may be periods again, 
when outward splendour in worship had little affinity 
to character, when ih» offerings of elaborate services 
had no ^noral counterpart in the self-sacrifice of life. 
And we know also that judgment, at times swdft and 
sudden, has been the inevitable sequel of unreality 
in worship offered to Him Who is adored in heaven 
because ‘He only is holy," and ‘|Iis ways" are 
‘ righteous and true." - The Church is only sure of 
His benediction when to the cry. 

Give unto the Loud the #;lory due unto His Name : 

Bring* an oiferiug, and come into His courts ; ^ 

she is careful to remember that it is ‘ in the beauty of 
holiness" that such offerings musj: be made. * 

' Of Dr, Hopkins, organist of the Temple Church for more than 
half a century, it was said by Dr. Vaughan, ‘ Here the most magnifi- 
cent of instruments has been made to lead without driving, and to 
swell without drowning, and to support without supplanting the human 
voice (alone audible in heaven) of congregational praise. Power, 
abjuring display, has been here conttffited to influence. An atmosphere 
of holy calm has been breathed over our devotions, and the worshipper, 
conscious of an invisible Presence, has found himSelf confessing, as he 
passes silently through the ancient portal, “It is gotd for us to have 
been there”* (Sermon at Dr. Hopkims* Jubilee, 1893). 

® Rev. XV. 3, 4 ; xix. i, 2. “ Ps. xevi. 8. 
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B. Private Prayer. 

, 1. Our main security lies in private prayer, guarding 
the life which has, in its sacramental union with our 
Lord, be^n again and again offered up to God. This 
is the lesson impressed by that austere and penetrating 
book, A Serious Call to a Devout and Holy Life^ by 
William Law. The title of the book is well chosen. 
It is simply a ‘call,’’ an appeal to Christian people, ^ to 
live the life that by their very name of Christians, by 
their attendance 'at public wwship, ^.they owned that 
they were bound to live.’ Little is said in it about 
public worship, not because its author thought it of 
little moment, for he ‘never missed a single service, week 
day or §unday, in liis own parish church, but because 
his intense desire was to create reality in the life of 
men whose churchgoing too often failed to express 
devotion. It is only the man who is conscientious in 
private prayer who can truly say : 

I will come into Thy house with burnt offerings, 

* 1 will pay Thee my vows. 

Which my lips have uttered, 

And my mouth hath spo^^eii, when 1 was in distress.^ 

Such an onL‘ has, in secret, already had an experi- 
ence of an answer, calling for renewed oblation and 
thanksgiving, to requests which he had made. 

It is not without significance that, before our Lord 
gave the Lord’s Prayer to His Church, He enjoined on 
each member the duty of praying in the strictest 
privacy.^ Real prayer without haste offered in private 
would enable us t6 recall what the spiritual attitude 
of a worshipper created, redeemed, and sanctified 
towards God should be, and fix the impression that we 
are about to address a living, personal Being Who can 
hear and answer prayer. Not less important is a period 
of recollectjon after worshm, ‘especially at the clo^e of 
a celebration of the Holy Communion. So important 
^ Ps. Ixvi. 13 , 14 . “ S. Matt. vi. 6 . 
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did this appear to such a master of devotion a® S. 
Charles Borromeo ^ that he directed the. clergy^ of the 
diocese of Milan to teach communicants how to keep 
the mind, the rest of the day after Holy Cogimunion, 

‘ waiting upon Christ its guest,’ in religious exercises. 

‘ The impression,’ says Dean Goulburn, ‘ of having had 
an interview with the King of Kings . . . should not 
be rudely tossed off‘, but gently and thoughtfully 
cherished. And it shall be as a nosegay of fresh 
flowers, which a man gathers before leaves some fair 
and quiet garderi, a refreshment amidst the dust and 
turmoil of earthly pursuits.^ 

But if private prayer is to become a true preparation 
for public worship, it must not Ixi forgotten that 
devotion is a thing higher than the ‘devotioifc’ which 
express it. ‘ Devotion ’ signifies a life given, or ‘ de- 
voted ’ to God.'^ The ‘ devout ’ are those who give, or 
‘ devote ’ themselves t# God, with the aim of entire 
submission to Him. Thus, the off*ering of ourselves in 
public worship is linked with the offering in private 
prayer. It underlies both forms of drawing near to Go8. 
One sign, surely, of such devotion is to be discovered 
ill rising sufficiently early to pray. A day so begun is 
likely to be one of life, and spirit, and joy in God. 

2. And, as public and private prayer should be one in 
spirit, so in form also they should not be alien. Of the 
Devotions of Bishop Andrewes Dean Church has said 
that the book ‘ was the reflection, in private prayer, of 
the tone and language of the public book of Common 

^ ‘ Instructioncs Eucharistiaj/ in the Ar^a Eccksm Mcdiolanensis^ 
quoted by C. Marriott, Hints on Private Devotion^ p. 91. 

^ Personal Religion^ p. 49. 

So William I^w begins 7'he Serious Call, The language of 
S. Thoma# Aquinas, Sumtna TheoL II®. Ixxxiii. 1-4, may be compared 
with that of Law. Canon Cvertor^s preface to The Serious Call (in 
the ‘English Theolcigical Library,’ Macmillan ^and Co.) should be 
consulted. It was of The* Serious Call that* Mr, Keble said * to 
R. H. Froude, ‘ ^'ou thought it was a clever book jiit seemed to me 
as if you had said the Day of Judgment will be a pretty sight’ Quoted 
in The Oxford Movement by Dean Church, p. 25. 
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Prajrer, its psalms and its offices ; it supplemented the 
public book, and carried *on its spirit from the Church 
to the closet.’ ^ But in its method there is no rigidity, 
and trutlj»,s, in regard to which the English Prayer Book 
is reticent, are developed in the Devotiom. Yet we pass 
from the Prayer Book to pray with Bishop Andrewes 
without any sort of incongruity, because in the Devo- 
tioiis there is perfect loyalty to that presentation of the 
Faith which the Anglo-CatKolic Church has been called 
upon to make. \Ve might, indeed, link private prayer, 
not in spirit only, but in the material used, more closely 
still with the public services. Some of the appointed 
lessons and psalms might find a place in the devotions of 
those who cannot attend the daily prayers in the church, 
while meditations will be often guided by the appointed 
Gospels and Epistles. And to those who really know 
them, the collects with some of the prayers in the 
Occasional Services offer a rich supply of supplication for 
almost every need. In a table headed ‘ Collects, their 
tendency,’ printed at the close of the Sacra Privata^ 
Bishop Wilson has unconsciously revealed one of the 
sources whence his life, so strong and simple and peaceful 
in the face of ^persecution^ so unworldly in an age of 
worldliness, drew its energy.- 

S. There is, of course, a place — sometimes it will be a 
large place — for spontaneous praise and thanksgiving, 
intercession, and petition. There may be a few natures 
so highly gifted as to need no further guide in private 
prayer than the recollection of those fixed elements 
which in all true devotion must be recognised. But 
surely there is need of the warning against the delusion 

^ R. W. Church, Pascal and Other Sermons^ p. 90. It is worthy of 
note that in his later years Dr. Pusey ‘ reverted to the usi of Bishop 
Andrewes’ Devotions^ which he c^intinued to use to the end of his life’ 
{Spiritual Letters^ p. xii. ). 1 

' * Dr. Bright’s collection of Ancient Collects^ the Convocation Book 
of Private Proper (I^ngmans), the Cowley Manual of Intercesaory 
Prayer (Longmans), and the more recent manual entitled Sursum 
Corda (Mowbray) offer a rich supply of additional prayer. 
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of imagining that ‘after we have attained a certain 
proficiency in prayer, elemeniaiy devotions ought to be 
discarded. On the contrary, the higher the house is, the 
more dangerous it is to neglect the foundations ; what- 
ever our attainments may be in meditation, we should 
be careful to say morning and evening prayers, the 
preparation for and thanksgiving after sacraments, 
according to some set form of devotion.’^ No advice 
m to the combination of the forms of private prayer 
with spontaneous devotion is better "^han that given in 
the Seriom Cali : ‘ It seems right for every one to begin 
with a form of prayer ; and if, in the midst of his devo- 
tion, he finds his heart ready to break forth into new 
and higher strains of devotion, he should leave his 
form for a while, and follow these fervours of the heart, 
till it again wants the assistance of his usual petitions.’^ 

As years pass on, bringing with them new relation- 
ships, fresh interests, sharper temptations or recurrent 
ones, and heavier responsibilities, — may we not add, 
new insight into the will of God, and new power to 
act upon it ? — the range of prayer should be developed. 
The portrait of ‘ Mundanus ’ in the Serious Call has too 
many originals in actual life. ‘ Mundanus ^ had gone 
on ‘ increasing his knowledge and judgment as fast as 
his years came upon him,’ but the old man still prayed 
‘ in that little form of words which his mother used to 
hear him repeat night and morning.’^ Our earliest 
prayer will in one form indeed be our latest, and 
perhaps it is only with advancing years that the power 
of the Lord’s Prayer, ‘ a summary of the whole Gospel,’ * 
will be fully knowui. Still, if devotion is to be really 
true, the Apostle’s resolve, ‘ I will pray with the spirit, 
and I wijl pray with t|ie understandjng also,’ ® should be 
our own. We need to turn ♦the Apostolic intercession 
into a prayer for* ourselves, that ‘our Ipve may abound 

^ Hutchings, TAn Life of Prayer^ p. 204, 

® The Serious Calf p. 15 1 (ed. Overton). ^ Ibid. pp. 158, 159. 

^ Tertullian, De Orai. i. ** i Cor, xiv. 15. 
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yet more and more in knowledge and all discernment.’^ 
It is, no doubt, desirable that in devotion there should 
be no siidden break. On the lines, if sound ones, begun 
in childhood we may well build ; words used at home, 
at school, at college, may still be on our lips ; but, as 
in the providence of God new material for prayer is 

f iven, He calls upon us to use it. The head of a house- 
old or a master in the school need a spiritual touch, 
and clear insight, which are given only in prayer. In 
a great business establishment there is a network of 
relationships and responsibilities w^hich demand guid- 
ance and sympathy to handle aright. In the army and 
navy there are opportunities of influence over the 
young manhood of our country absolutely unique which 
a prayerful spirit alone can discover and use. In the 
medical profession and in the legal, in the walks of art 
and physical science, ther^ are questions in which ‘ a 
right judgment in all things’ ni^ed, indeed, an intellect 
highly trained, but also the clearness of visjon, the 
purity of heart, and firmness of will which only a 
character in touch with God by prayer can hope to 
gain. Upon every churchman the obligation is laid 
to aid the Empire by prayCr. The duty is one which, 
if Morning and*'Evening IVayer are not despatched in 
‘ shortaned forms,’ as spiritually crude as they are litur- 
gically indefensible, the Church discharges daily, and 
in w^hich all churchmen should, at any rate in their own 
private prayer, associate themselves. The consbint re- 
sponsibilities of the sacred ministry speak for them- 
selves. The Ordinal ‘is urgent in its insistance on 
prayer, for the only ' sufficiency ’ is ‘from God,’*-^ 

No one who realises the place held by prayer in the 
counsels of God, or in human life when true J,o itself, 
can leave its methods ani subjects to chance. The 
spirit of devotion is, indeed, a Divide gift, but as a 
habit devoti()n must be cultivated like any other habit. 
To the necessity of this the witness of all the great 
^ Phil. i. 9. ® 2 Cor. iii. 5. 
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saints of God is unanimous. The habit strengthens its 
energy. Its energy sustains ihe life of prayer, however 
few the opportunities may be for prolonged 'acts of 
devotion. No human eye may witness these efforts. 
We may, again and again, be baffled. SaVe in our 
own constancy, results may be invisible. But 

Thy Father sees in secret — fast and prayer. 

And alms unknown to man, are all His own ; 

He treasures, them in secret, storing them 
Where nothing perishes. O words alone 
Worthy our thoughts and care ! thoee seeds tlius sown 
III darkness, ^neath the earth forgotten loiiir. 

In some mysterious increase shall be known. 

In harvests which to other w'orlds belong, 

As elements most rude mould love’s melodious song.' 

4 . Vocal prayer, both in private and in public, is 
stimulated and strengthened by meditation, in combina- 
tion with study at once devoted and intelligent of Holy 
Scripture.^ In the pr^^logue to the Psalter affirming 
that the^only lasting happiness of man is to be found 
in fellowship with God, meditation is a marked feature 
in the life of the righteous. • 

His delight is in the law' of the Loun : 

And in His law doth he meditate day^aiid night. 

The subject of his thought was all Divine revelation, 
not merely an external rule of conduct, and lb that 
revelation a true Israelite found joy. ‘Thy words were 
found,** said Jeremiah, ‘ and I did eat them ; and Thy 
words were unto me a joy and the rejoicing of my 

' Isaac Williams, 7'^e Baptistery, * Th<e Spirilual Husbandman.* 

^ In this volume it is impossible to giv<% full consideration to this 
subject, which will, doubtless, find adequate treatment in the volume 
on Devotional Books and Beading m the present series. The reader is 
referred to Hutchings* Life of Prayer, Lecture v., ‘Mental Prayer,* 
and some #ould find I/intf for Meditation, a tractate by W. B. Tre- 
velyan (Masters), useful, or the chapter in Bishop G. H. Wilkinson’s 
Instructions in the Dm)otienal Life, p. i8 tT, ‘ The Auxiliary matter ’ in 
Mr. W. E. Gladstone’s edition of the l^salter would suggest lines of 
devotional study and meditation in the Psalms. Sle also Li<ldon*s 
Clerical Life and IVork, Essay on * The Priest in his Inner Life.* 

® Ps. i. 2 . 
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heart : for I am called by Thy Name, O Lorb God of 
hosts.' ^ Psajmists weren wont to meditate on God 
Himself (Ixiii. 6); on His work and doings (Ixxvii. 12); 
finding in such meditation a rallying power in tempta- 
tions to cfistrust ; on the word and promise of God in 
all their varied aspects (cxix.) ; on the days of old ; on 
the work of God’s hand ; on their own personal history 
illustrative of His never-failing providence; on ‘the 
days of old,’ and on ‘ the work of God's hands’ in their 
own personal experience (Ps. cxliii. 5). And out of such 
meditations there arose the praise and prayer which 
has in all ages of its history been the possession of the 
Church. The theme of the first psalm is the happiness 
of meditation on the will of GocT, and the fruit of that 
happiness is shown in the last : 

Praise ye the Lord. 

Praise God in His s^ctuary : 

Praise Him in the firman^ent of His power. ^ 

In the New Testament the Virgin Mother, who ‘ kept all 
these sayings, pondering them in her heart,’ ^ comes be- 
fore us as an example of such mental prayer. There are 
other figures who fill our memory as engaged in the same 
communing with God : Simeon and Anna ; Nathanael 
and S. John; the Apostles awaiting Pentecost; S. Paul 
in Arabia ; S. John at Patmos. And we cannot doubt 
that, in the prayer of our Lord in His manhood, such 
meditation was included. A practice so commended 
demands, in some form, observance from ourselves. 

By meditation something more is meant than a devo- 
tional study of Holy Scripture. We recall, as in every 
act of prayer, the sehse of the Divine presence, so that 
it becomes consciously reali.sed. We bring thought, 
and in some cases imagination also, to bear ypon the 
passage of Scripture, the «article of the Creed, or the 
special grace selected for meditation ; we await the 
utterance of ^the Divine voice ^peAking through it to 
ourselves ; we thank God for the manifestation of His 

^ Jer, XV. i6. ® P.s. cl. I. ® S. Luke ii. 19. 
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will, and we discover some point for imitation, with 
prayer that it may be reproduced in our. character and 
conduct. Obviously such use of Holy Scripture be- 
comes^n help to vocal prayer. The I>ivine will becomes 
clearer; we enter into its purposes; in the srlence, the 
presence of ‘ Him Who is invisible*'^ is felt in the wait- 
ing soul." The psalmist’s experience, as interpreted in 
the Prayer Hook vei*sion, logins to be intelligible to 
ourselves : 

^ His delight is in the law of tlie Loro 

And in Ills Jaw will he exercise himself day and niglit.^ 

But ought not this practice to be \aried in method? 
In its completeness as a daily ’practice it is hardly 
possible for all, and premature attemy>ts too often end 
in entire abandonment of that which w^is unwisely 
pressed as too severe a strain. Many, deterred by rigid 
elaboration of detail, inight"begin on simpler lines, and, 
in time, higher spirituaf efforts would be [)os$ible. Yet 
each one who would pray aright must use the Holy 
Scriptures devotionally and practically ; something moj9D 
than mere reading, or even study, is needed ; the diffi- 
culties felt by so many in meditation itself can be over- 
come by the Spirit’s guidance, which will not be denied 
to those who seek it; and through this spiritual contact 
with the mind of Christ, Who opens the Scriptures, 
and our minds also to understand tliem,^ praise and 
prayer alike will grow in yK)wer and })urpose.^ 

^ llel). xi. 27. • 

“ Th(^rc are some striking!; sentences on Jhis in Archbishop Benson’s 
Fishers of Men, p]). 104, 105 ; and Commttnfns^s of a Day, pp. 55 -S 7 - 
» Ps. i. 2, P.B.V 

^ S. Luke xxiv. 32,45 . When commentaries or expositions are needed 
as helps to meditation, the series of volumes t)y ‘ A Clergyunan,’ entitled 
Practical ^eflfriions on ezf&ry verse of the New 7 'estament, ike Psalms, 
and Isaiah, Pean Luckock’s I'he /^otfrints of ike Sem of Man and 
The Footprints of the jUfostles, and Bishop Gore’s Praetka i Expositions, 
would l>e useful. Isaac WilHams’s Devotional Commentary on the 
Gospels used to be deeply valued. % 

® The high theme of contemplative prayer, as distinct from medita* 
tion, is wisely treated by Archdeacon Hutchings in the Life of Prayer, 

n - ‘ ^ 
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. Fainjhj prayer. 

• When private prayer, vocal and mental, is thus 
united w[th public worship, the omission of family 
prayer would be almost impossible. Among the 
readers of this ^ Library there will be few who, for 
such an omission, could plead conditions of life which 
in the homes of the poor may make the practice really 
difficult. The principle underlying family prayer is 
the consecration ;to (:lod of the life of the family or 
household, and the closer union of natural relation- 
ships, which are already sacred, by spiritual bonds of 
intercession and worship. The duties of })arents to 
children, and children to parents, of masters to servants, 
and servants to masters, can hardly lx? fulfilled ‘in the 
Lord," unless an oblation of the common life of a house- 
hold is reverently made to Him ‘from Whom every 
family in heaven and on earth k; named.' ^ And as, in 
the course of years, the inevitable changes cepne, and 
the family circle is broken, the conviction that ‘ he 
alone loses none dear to him, to whom all are dear in 
Him Who cannot be lost,"‘^ will be strengthened by 
those old household prayers in which the names of the 
absent members, and of those also who are at rest in 
Paradise, are still mentioned before God. 

The attendance of some members of a family at week- 
day services cannot be pleaded as an excuse for the 
omission of prayer in the household, which without that 
prayer has not received its daily consecration. Nor are 
methods and forms of* household prayers, unintention- 
ally but really incongruous with any true devotion, such 
as have been only too common in the past, reasons for 
omitting them. An intelligent churchman can^ without 
difficulty, make family demotions very different. He 
c%n, at least, free the service from incongruous surround- 

pp. 173-183 ; an^ to his counsels any readers of this volume, who arc 
enabled to practise it, will do well to refer, 

^ Eph. iii. 15. 2 .S. Aug. Conf, iv. 14. 
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iiigs aud associations, even if it is impossible to reserve 
a room as a private oratory ;*he can, from the. Prayer 
Hook and other sources, construct a form of prayer at 
once fbced and variable, in which the different elements 
of worship should have their place ; a hymn can, perhaps, 
be added to mark sacred seasons, and occasions special 
to the family ; a passage from Holy Scripture, appro- 
priate and brief, may be read as a lesson ; prayers with 
thanksgivings, including the interests of all members 
of the household, can be used so as ,to strengthen its 
unity; and by successive intercessions appropriated to 
each day of the week, the greater needs of the Church 
and nation will, one by one, be brought before God.^ 
And wherever this is done, reverently and heartily 
as to the Lord, the heads of such households frill take 
care that events like birthdays, anniversaries of the 
deaths of those at rest with God, or commemorations 
of great and special hiercies, should be marked bv 
fittendai\ce at the (Jhurch itself ; they will endeavour to 
arrange that, occasionally, the household should receiv^* 
together the Sacrament of unity binding all together 
Jii !)onds of supernatural fellow^ship ; they wdll not 
forget that opportunities should be gi%en to servants 
for prayer and instruction, especially on Sundays, and 
before the great festivals, and that if a household is 
marked by an aloofness from God, the responsibility 
lies on those who ai'e its leaders and guides. From 
households, in which such responsibility is recognised, 
there will flow currents of bright Christian influence, 
passing onwards to new homes founded by sons, or 
daughters, or faithful servants who had learnt practic- 
ally in families like these how, ‘in everything by prayer 
and supjjication with* thanksgiving,'' to ‘let their re- 
quests be made known unto God.’* 

^ In a very large nurilber of households Canon T;. T. Carter’s Famify 
Prayers have been used and valued for many years. A^ook of Famiiy 
Prayers has been put forth by the Upper House of the Convocation of 
Canterbury. - Phil. iv. 6. 
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SUBJECTS FOR PRAYER — SPIRITUAI. AND 
r TEMPORAI> 

It is our duty, and our desire it may be, to seek 
God's kingdom witli fi,xed and uninterrupted endeavours; 
but when we are scorelied with heat without, and parched 
with tjjiirst within ; when we behold the fruits of our 
labours fail, and the hopes of our docks and herds pine 
and languish, it is somewhat of discouragement ; and 
therefore that we may more diligently seek, and m(»re 
speedily atbiin il»e end, let us Vs**»ve necessaries by the 
way ; provided it be but in the last place, and with respect 
to some further good. — Thowas C'omijkr, A Con^pa^tion to 
the Temple i part ii. p. Jl(». 

In the teaching of our Lord on }>rayer there is an 
appai*ent omission which irfay, at first sight, cause some 
difficulty. As* we have already seen. He frequently 
commanded the disciples to pray ; He taught them 
how to pray ; He unveiled the character of God who 
hears prayer ; He gave them large promises to prayer 
offered in His Name. But the occasions were rare on 
which He mentioned definitely subjects for prayer. In 
the Lord’s Prayer, H*e had, indeed, under the seven 
comprehensive netftioiis, really included the desires 
and requests of* His people, but the rest was left to the 
guidance of the Holy Spirit, and the growtjji of her 
sense of need in the Chuich from age to age. By the 
great charter of , His perpetual presence with the Church 
we are assur j^d that His Own leaching should be de- 
veloped. not into new meanings, but into fresh appH- 
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cations, and, in gathering up subjects for his prayers, 
the churchman is firm in his' belief that- he is jnot left 
to his own limited apprehension of the Divine will. 
In the liturgies of the Church, in her intercessions, in 
the petitions of the saints of God, whose spiritual life 
has been nurtured under her influence, he discerns the 
continuous action of the great High Priest in giving 
the subject-matter of petitionary prayer offered in the 
power of the Holy Ghost.^ 

• 

A. Petition for spiritual blessings. 

1. We have seen that the whole of the Lord’^s 
Prayer may be interpreted in relation to the Invisible. 
Unless spiritual things occupy the foremosi^ place in 
prayers, whether public or private, we shall not offer 
petitions after the manner of that prayer. Nor could 
the requests for temporal blessings, taken from the 
place assigned to them in ChristV Divine wi.sdom, be 
in accordance with His mind and ill, or he offered in 
the spirit which He would welcome. It might seam 
:ilmost unnecessary to state a truth which in the Lord s 
Own form of prayer, in His teaching and His example, 
holds so commanding a position. Bulfitis the obvious 
which is most frequently ignored. In the closing years 
of the nineteenth century, the heart of the British 
Empire was, for a few short weeks, stirred to unwonted 
prayer ^ for the success of our army in South Africa, 
and an answer came, not only in a series of victories, 
but in the unexampled growth af imperial unity. An 
attitude of unwonted dependenc?; on God received a 
swift and striking recognition. But it was prayer for 
deliverance from temporal evils, and for the bestowal 
of temp5ral blessings^ which evoked so large an amount 
of sympathy, aii^^ when the anxiety diminished, prayer 

^ S. Jude ao. * 

'** During the crisis af the war in South Africa, No^., Dec, 1899, and 
Jan., Feb. 1900. 
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quickly ceased, and thanksgiving was sometimes omitted 
altogether. Had the call come to pray for the conver- 
sion of 'Africa, from Cairo to Cape Town, the response 
would have been as scanty as, in the other case, it was 
prompt and hearty. So, again, a ‘ harvest-festival ’ is 
always sure to crowd any church, however humble, 
while the annual day of intercession for foreign missions 
will find even cathedrals nearly empty. In private 
life the same characteristic is observable. Here and 
there, for instance^ a parent wdll desire our prayers for 
the spiritual wxdfare of a child whose physical health is 
strong, but ^ it is the dangerous disease, it is the approach 
of death, the ruin of b/ight hopes, which call forth the 
agony of intercession.'^^ And, therefore, it is that in 
the life ^^f prayer, and the order of our devotions, it 
should be our endeavour, not in word alone, but in 
desire and will, to give the first place to petitions for 
spiritual blessings. 9 

2. Those who have had some experience of spiritual 
difficulty and trial, of failure and obstacle in spiritual 
M)rk, need, in prayer for spiritual blessings, encourage- 
ment quite as large, or even larger than they seek in 
asking for what is temporat: So a psalmist felt when, 
in an hour of soVe distress, he said : 

Thou tel lest luy wanderings : 

Put Thou my tears into Thy bottle : 

Are tliey not in Thy book ? 

And the conviction that he was, in this distress, an 
object of God's Own c^re restored confidence : 

Then shall mine enefliies turn back in the day that I call ; 

. This I know, that God is for me. 

In God will I praise Ilis word (of promise) ,* 

In the Lord will I praise His word.^ 

• 

An Apostle points to the nearness,of the Lord for 
perpetual access to Him as a reakon why anxiety should 

^ Hutchings, The Life of Pt^ayer^ p. 117, '■* Ps. Ivi. 8, 9, 10. 
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habitually be turned into prayer. ‘The Lord is at 
hand. In nothing be anxiops; but in everything by 
prayer and supplication with thanksgiving l^t your 
requests be made known unto God.’ ^ But, while we 
rely on the great promise of grace in answer *10 prayer, 
it is the Lord’s will that jietitions should be definite; 
the question addressed to the blind man is addressed 
also to each (’hristian as he prays for spiritual blessing : 

‘ What wilt thou that I should do unto thee ? ’ 

S. Within the sphere of the (’huich in which ‘the 
Spirit of Christ’’ has entered into ’an abiding union 
with mankind,'^ in order to win and train individual 
souls, we have the witness all around us that the Lord'^s 
word of promise touching that gift of the Comforter^ 
has not tailed. If it were not so common, ye should 
be surprised at the distrust so ))ainfully exhibited in 
the reality of the normal action of the Holy Ghost 
within the Church, whenever the means instituted by 
Diyirie ajipointmeiit are faithfully used by C’hristian 
people fojal to their I.ord. But believing churchmen 
who have learnt from the teaching of the New Testa- 
ment, and especially from the constant recognition of 
the presence and guidance of the Paraclete in the Acts 
of the Apostles, that in Christ '’tlley are builded 
together for a habitation of God in the Spirit,’^ 
are enfolded by supernatural influence and power. 
Within that temple, for nearly nineteen centuries, 
the spiritual life has been manifested in all its 
varied forms of beauty and strength ; d^^pite all 
human failures we feel that the confidence expressed 
by S. John has been absolutely justified : ‘Greater is 
He that is in you than he that is in the world.’® It is 
impossible, with onjy a temporising belief in the I'eality 
of the operation of {he Hol^^ Ghost within the Church, 

^ Phil. iv. 5, 6 ; cT. i S. J^hn v. 15. ^ S. Luke xviii. 41, 

^ Rom. viii. 9, 10; i Cor. iii. 16. ‘ S. Luke xi. 13. 

^ Eph. ii. 22. John iv. 4, 
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in means of Divine appointineiit, by which the power 
of the Incarnate Christ isq^resent to us, that the prayer 
needed to win His grace can be instinct with the strong 
faith ready, not only to ask, but to accept and use 
what is bestowed. There is nuich need to rekindle 
this faith by meditation and prayer, not only in the 
way of preparation for sacred ordinances, but also by 
commemoration. Thus, for instance, in Bishop Cosines 
Collection of Private Dcvotiom^ among ‘ the prayers for 
the third hour is a memorial of Baptism and Confir- 
mation. Tlie frequent use of sue!) ‘ memorials ’ ^ would 
recall the real greatness of the sacramental gifts re- 
ceived, and* also the, responsibility laid upon us to 
develop them by use. 

In thetSermon on the Mount the liOrd had said that 
the Father would ^ give good things to them that ask 
Him.’ *^ In the gift, then, of the Holy S[)irit, afterwards 
pledget! in the same words, every spiritual blessing is 
bestowed. The ideal wliicli should shape itself in our 
prayer is the blending of grace and freedom in our 
character. Sometimes, as a lift? spent in prayerful, 
faithful service draws to its close, it may have been t)ur 
privilege to have witnessed a near approach to the 
realisation of sfich an ideal. It is surely seen when 
‘ the man is divinely ruled as well as self-ruled, at once 
governed and self-governing ; when the act of God in 
the man is the act of the man himself in God ; and when 
a blessed rest in the Lord is one and the same with toil 
and service for the Lord.**^ To \vitnes.s this is to feel 
that perseverance in pi'ayer for this aIl-com|)rehensive 
gift has, at last, jts reward. 

4. But for ourselves and on behalf of others it is a 
duty to make petition definite. To study, iij simple 

^ A ‘memoriar consists of an^antiphtm, versiclc, response, and 
colject for some specif! object. * The second coMect for peace * in the 
Order for Morninc Prayer, from the old memorial for peace said at the 
Lauds of the Ble^cd Virgin, is an example. 

*-* S. Matt. vii. ri. •' Martensen, Christian Dogmatics^ p. 360. 
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ways, the titles of the Holy Spirit would show how* He 
call meet every need, and thus encourage us to pray. 
‘ The river proceeding out of the throne of God and df 
the Lamb ’ is ‘ full ’ as ever of ^ the water of An 

effort to appreciate the meaning of the ‘ manifold gifts 
of grace ’ bestowed through Confirmation would enable 
us to realise the completeness of our equipment for 
lifelong service. To consider, one by one, the fruits 
of the Spirit in which it was God's own intention that 
we should ‘ daily inci*ease,' would pl^ce before us the 
perfection of the character that He desires gradually to 
form in us. On foundations such as thesq, prayer for 
grace would surely become something better than a 
vague aspiration to become, somehow or another, better 
than we are, or, at any rate, no w orse. • 

Then through prayer, suggested by this study, the 
different effects of grace will }>e sought and received. 
Such a petition as, Html my soul : for I have sinned 
against .Thee,' will be offered in the conviction that 
our whole self — the living personality — resulting from 
the union of flesh and spirit, can he reallv healed by 
I he Spirit of Holiness.- 

Temptations may he complex, reeiirriiig when w'e 
thought that they had been conquered, insidious, 
and persistent, but failing courage will be upheld 
by the sense that to meet each one ‘ the spirit of 
power will furnish us with strength adequate to 
our need. When, in spite of resistance to tempta- 
tion, character is still deft'ctive in growth of viitiie, our 
flagging energy will he reanimated in endeavoui's to 
attain it by " the Spirit of grace.' ^ * No one can tell in 
what emergencies he will need the grace of perseverance. 
Wc are partied sometimes in reading of the experiences 

J Rev. xxii. i; Ps. Jxv. 9. ^ 

^ Ps. xli. 4; Rom. it 4. Or. A, J, Mason in JiHe/a^ion of Con- 
firmation to Baptism, pp. discusses the titles of the Holy 

Spirit as covering His ordinary action in the Christian soul. 

^ 2 S. Tim. i. 7. * Heb. x. 29. 
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of men such as Bishop Wilson or Mr. Keble ^ by tlie 
discovery that there were#monients 5 even in their lives, 
when the issue of the conflict hung in the balance. If 
the case were so with them, what stress and storm may 
not lie before ourselves ? Anyhow, there is the hour 
of dying, when the gift of final perseverance must l>e 
essential. And, again, the Holy Ghost is ** the Spirit 
of glory.' - May we not, amid the routine which tries 
our moral fibre, the difficulties and hindrances which 
form part of our discipline, but are so hard to bear, 
be encouraged to believe and to pray that, through His 
special grace, there may be fulfilled in us, 

(iiuts task til- make the heavenly period 
Perfect the earthen. ^ 

But 4^hen in praying for spiritual gifts we have 
honestly given them the first place: when we have 
throAvn ourselves on the special providence of God, when 
our position as members of the body of Ghrist indwelt 
by the Holy Spirit is realised, when thc^ ideal for which 
we pray is being revealed, wlien ])etition Ims become 
definite in the expression of its desire, something still 
remains for us to do. It i^*^ not altogether true to the 
facts to say tlpxt prayer for spiritual benefits can be 
made, or will receive its answer, uneonditionally, 

5. {a) One condition certainly is atbiched to all 
subjects of prayer included in the spiritual sphere. 
This condition is that effort should be the sequel of 
prayer. It is one which needs little more than a 
bare statement. To gay nothing of the more obvious 
instances of its truth, we cannot expect that such a 
prayer as ‘ Lord, increase our faith ' will be answered 
if we take no trouble to leaiii what the truth really 
is as God has revealed it, or persist in the jierusal of 
books suggesting difficulties which can, indeed, be met 

tt 

^ I S. Peter iv. 4. Browning, A Grammaria7t' s Funeraf. 

-5 Wilson, PrivatUy ‘Noon Meditations’; Keble, Christw^ 
Yeary Twenty-fourth Sunday after Trinity. 
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by men (jfualified for the task, but not by ourselves. 
Still less IS such a prayer likely to be heard where there 
has been no real struggle to arrive at the truth, nA 
really honest doubting, but only niental indolence, or 
the following of fashion, or moral cowardice, in meeting 
the claims of revealed truth upon our wills,^ It is 
useless to ask for guidance and strength to meet 
responsibilities when, in fact, we are trying to evade 
them, or to pray for gifts which we have no intention 
of using. A true worker for the Missions of the 
Church ^ used to say that to him it seemed a mockery 
to pray for such spiritual gifts unless we were prepared 
to loot confidently for an answer, and to exercise the 
sacrifice which answers must certainly call for. 

(i) But there are other conditions less »obvious. 
Prayer is made for the removal of temptations ; it is the 
expression of a really honest desire, and our will is in har- 
mony with our prayers. Hut the tempbition still assaults 
us. Its removal needs the condition ‘ if it be '^l"hy will.' 
In His infinite wisdom the temptation may be intended 
to be lifelong, because it is the raw material out eff 
which the character is to be formed. It may be that, if it 
were not for the temptation, •the sense of dependence on 
the Holy Spirit's 1 i vi ng pow er might speecfily oe forgotten . 
It may be that, if the temptation were removed, the 
humility which is produced by its presence would go also. 
It may be that, through resistance to the temptation 
to the utmost, we are gaining insight and sympathy of 
inestimable value to others. The aim of tho prayer 
should have been directed, not to\^ards the removal of the 
temptation, but the conquest of tfie tempter. In the 
conflict with impurity many a young soul might have 
been sav^d from disappointment and failure had it been 
made clear that, while the body is the battlefield, the 

^ There is a striking passi^ on such ‘misplaced* prayer in S. 
Cyprian, 13 (Oxford ^Translation). 

Prebendary Henry Wright, late Secretary ter the CM.S.— 
vol. 51, p. 945. 
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key to the position lies in the will. In each successful 
comba;t, the will is further disciplined. And in per- 
ftiitting the temptation God\s Own object is to discipline 
and strengthen the will, so that a true and noble man- 
hood, whose innocence has stood the test, may be an 
oflPering which He will delight to accept and bless. 

The same condition may be applied to prayer for the 
rem6val of suffering, even though that suffering may be 
of a spiritual character. In some instances suffering, 
not always of th^ body, but in the lieart or mind alone, 
may be directly traced to sin. In such cases the suffer- 
ing may, in God’s mercj\ have been His instrument in 
breaking the power of the sin, and leading the sinner 
to penitence. The temporal punishment remains, while 
pardon <ias l>een freely given. Deep, indeed, is the 
teaching contained in the solemn words : 

Also unto Tliee, O Lord, beloiij^eth mercy : 

For thou reiiderest to every miAi Hccordintr to his workJ 

And again : « 

^ rhou answeredst them, O Loud our (iod : 

'I’hou wast a (rod that for^avest them, 

Tiiough Thou tookest vengeance of their doings. ’- 

In other cas^vs suffering, spiritual or physical, has so 
marvellously intensified the power of character, has 
added to strength of will such sympathy and kindness, 
has so o[)ened some hearts which, except for its appeal 
to them, would have been still closed, and encouraged 
others, far and near, by its unfaltering witness to the 
love off God as reveajed in the Incarnation, Passion, 
and Resurrection erf the Incarnate Son, that, had it 
been removed, the Church and world alike would have 
been the poorer.^ It is obvious that, in cases like these, 
^ Ps. Ixii. 12. 

^ Ps. xeix. 8. Much wise and Ander teaching will be found in several 
of Mr. Keble’s Letters of Spiritual Counsel. # 

’ « In the first episfle of S. Peter there' arc deep thoughts on suffering 
which are drawd out by Archbishop Benson in Christ and His Times ^ 

pp, 211-214. 
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prayer, that suffering, whether pei^l or chastening, i[pay 
cease, needs to be offered wi^ great submission to the 
eternal purpose of God. ’ * ' 

(c) Another condition affec‘ts prayer for certain special 
intellectual and spiritual gifts which it is, indeed, essen- 
tial tliat some should possess for the perfecting of the 
Church, but which are not required by all. Some are 
set by God to very limited and lowly tasks : their prayer 
should be for that ‘ quiet singleness of justly chosen 
aim,’ of which we have already spoken ; ^ but they ask, 
perhaps, for some ‘ distant greatness ’Vhich would, have 
proved a curse rather than a blessing if it had been 
bestowed. High gifts of spiritual contemplation, or 
eloquence, or organising power, might easily become 
hindrances rather than helps in the spheres wherein He 
has placed us. Once again, a desire so pure as a speedy 
entrance into Paradise can only be asked with great 
submission. To relatives, or friends, or yet larger 
circles, the earthly period of our life may be most 
necessary. If God sees that it is so, He will, we may 
he sure, prolong it until the Hwilve hours’ in its day*"- 
are accomplished. 

(j. Of intercession for others the range has been 
already indicated.-^ Like the great High Priest, the 
whole priestly Church is ‘taken from among men,’^ 
while through her divinely commissioned and ordained 
representatives she ministers for men ‘in things per- 
taining to God,’ Upon the Church as a body there is 
laid an obligation to study the needs, and sins, and 
sufferings of men, as well as to watch the gradual 
disclosure of the eternal purposes* of God, in order to 
include these in her prayers, and the prayers also of 
each of ]ier membeiB. I’o consider, for instance, the 

^ Ruskin, quoted in ch. x. » 

^ S. John xi. 9. M^ny hymns, such as * O Paradise,* are unsuitable 
for use by a general congregat/on, and do not in the least express the 
cheerful submission to God”s will in passages like Phit 1 . 21, 22. 

In chs. X. xi. ■* Heb. v. i. 
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large range of subjects included in the Litany, or to 
read^ over the list of intercessions in the Book of 
Private Prayer^ published by permission of the Upper 
House of^the Convocation of Canterbury, or to put 
our prayers for spiritual blessings to others side by 
side with those of Bishop Andrewes, is wholesome, if 
humiliating to our narrow Christian sympathies. In 
the intercession for great subjects, to which attention 
has been drawn, we need discriminating prayer, such 
as in well-known sf ntences Bishop Andrewes has taught 
us to offer for the Eastern and Western Churches, and 
‘for the Church of Great Britain.*’^ Such discrimina- 
tion is especially needed in prayer for the foreign 
missions of the Church.*^ How seldom, for instance, do 
we give a thought to the sore tempbvtions and trials to 
which missionaries, working almost alone among the 
heathen or in remote colonial settlements, are consbintly 
exposed, or to the need of peculiar spiritual power and 
resource experienced in their work. In our prayer also 
for many classes of persons in all ranks of life, with 
w^om we have no immediate connexion, it would be 
well for them as for ourselves if our hearts were en- 
larged. Even in such a case as that of the Lord's dis- 
tinct command to pray the Lord of the harvest ‘to 
send forth labourers into His harvest,' the call to 
supplication meets wdth a scanty and perfunctory re- 
sponse. Yet there are few proofs more cogent of the 
efficacy of prayer than the fact that, from generation 
to generation, the ranks of the sacred ministry have 
been replenished in ^response to the C'hurch's inter- 

I Office for Monday, Intercession. 

The reader may refer to Bishop f. Wordsworth’s (Salisbury) Thi: 
Holy Communion^ Four Visitation Addresses (1891), pp. 6j*74. The 
Quarterly Papers of Intercession and 7 'hanksgknng for tm Church's 
Work Abroad^ issued by the Federation of Junior Clergy Missionary 
Associations in connection with the S.P.S., arc arlmirably arranged. 

^ S. Matt. ix. j8, iK^dXji in the 'Greek, indicates that in Ihis 
‘ driving forth ’ most powerful spiritual energy, promised only to earnest 
prayer, is needed. 
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cession. At every ordination of priests, in the prayer 
immediately preceding the imposition of handsy we 
hear the C&urch’s deep conviction that God has heard 
her supplication as she thanks Him once more for 
calling His ‘servants here present to the (Office and 
Ministry appointed for the salvation of mankind.’ 
There are occasions, almost innumerable, on which 
help that might have been received is not bestowed 
for want of our prayers. Tertullian speaks, as if it 
were a matter of course, of praying for a casual visitor : 
‘A brother that hath entered thine fiouse, dismiss not 
without a prayer.’^ What unseen influences for good 
might be opened if, on a journey, a short prayer was 
silently oflered for our fellow-passengers, or if, on 
reading the newspapers, some intelligence of crime or 
suffering evoked an intercession, or the notice of a 
charity, or dedication of a cliurch, or opening of a 
school led us to pray that all might be done for the 
Divine J^lorv, and that upon each faithful endeavour 
such blessing as it needs might be bestowed. 

7. Before passing from subjects of prayer fof 
spiritual l)enefits one further toj)ic claims considera- 
tion, although it can only be treated with great limi- 
tations. But a member of a church \(diich, like the 
Anglo-Catholic, appeals to the practice and teaching 
of primitive anticpiity, can hardly exclude from his 
prayers a memorial of those that have departed hence 
ill the Lord. There can be no question that in the 
Church of the first five centuries, long before the 
Roman view of a purgatorial fire^'was first suggested in 
a more definite form by S. Gregory t*he Great, prayer for 
the dead in Christ formed, from, at any rate, the close 
of the second century, a large and striking part of its 
devotion^ life.- References are plain in Tertullian 

J De (hat. c. 26. * 

pr. Liddon, quoted by l>ean Luckock, The ^InUrtntdiaU State, 
P* xii. An account of S. Gregory's teaching in his /Maiagii€s, iv. 39, 
IS given by Dr. Mason in Three lectures on Furgaiory, etc., pp. 39-41^ 
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and S. Cyprian, in S. Chrysostom and S. Augustine. 
No early litu;*gy is witl^put a commendation of the 
J&eparted.^ Inscriptions on tombs match the language 
of the liturgies. In his Amwcr to a Challenge ma^ 
by a Jemite^ Ussher, Archbishop of Armagh, illus- 
trated these facts with great ability, showing that 
‘ the prayers for the dead, used by the ancient Church, 
may- stand well enough without the supposal of any 
Purgatory at all.’- In the Church of England the 
first Prayer Book of King Edward vi. (a.d. 1549) con- 
tained direct prayers on behalf of the dead in Christ 
both in the Liturgy and in the Order for the Burial 
of the Dead. Since a.d. 1.552 the primitive mode of 
prayer has never been condemned,^ although it cannot 
be said be now enjoined. In language very reserved, 
indeed, and cautious it holds a place at the close of 
the prayer for the Church Militant, in the Prayer 
of Oblation (according to Bi^^op Cosin), and in the 
prayer ‘Almighty God, with Whom do live*’ in the 
Burial Olfice, while the language of the ("ommenda- 
i\)ry Prayer in the Order for the visitation of the sick 
can hardly be restricted to the point of the departure 
of the soul. In the Litany, 'the petition ‘ Remember not. 
Lord, our offenlcvS, nor the offences of our forefathers," 
and the intercession in which we plead for ‘mercy 
upon all men,’ lend themselves to a similar reference in 
the minds of worshippers who desire so to apply them.'^ 

# 

^ Dr. §wete, Senjke mtd Servict Books before ike Reformation^ 

p. 164. , 

Ussher, Anstver^ etc., p. 216. Bishop William Forbes’ Considera- 
tiones Modestae^ vok ii. bK. i. ch. iii., maybe compared. 

^ In Art. xxiL, as it was originally drafted in ‘the Forty-five 
Articles’ of 1552, there w’as included a condemnation of the ‘ scholastic 
doctrine’ de frecatione pro defimctisy but it disappeared before the 
Article (then numbered xxiii) was published in ‘ the Forty- two Articles/ 
^ 553 - See Gibson, Tke Thirty 'Nine Articles^ vol. ii. p. 538, 

- ^ Jn the Form of Intercession on behalf of *fL M. Forces in South 
Africa (a.d. there was in litany No. V. a direct prayer ‘for all 

those who have fallen in the true faith of Thy holy Name.* 
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The use in private of such prayer is commended to us 
by the practice of men wheise deep insight into the 
principles of devotion, learning, and fidelity to the 
Chiircn of England cannot be denied. It js enough 
for our purpose here to recall the language, clear, 
though reverent in its restraint, of such servants of 
God as Bishops Andrewes, Cosin, William Forljcs (of 
Edinburgh), Barrow (of S. Asaph), Ken, Bull,’ and 
Wilson in the seventeenth and tighteenth centuries, 
and Bishop Heber, Mr. Keble, Bishop Walsham How, 
(diaries Kingsley, and Archbishop Benson in the cen- 
tury just ended.^ 

But, in addition to the support of authority, a 
reverent mind will, in a matter so serious as prayer for 
the dead in Christ, desire itself to he true an^ real in 
offering it. For such a luiiid the prayerful commendation 
of the faithful departed cannot he merely a soothing 
sentiment. Unless \vc were satisfied that intercessions 
with thi^ object rest on a basis of truth, and unless w'c 
have reasons for believing that they will be effectual, 
they could hardly he regarded as in keeping with the 
fundamental j)riuciple of correspondence with the will 
of (iod. Prayers of this kind as they w^ere offered in 
the jniinitive liturgy did rest on a basis of truth quite 
adecjuate to justify their use. They were the fruit of 
belief that the coininunion of saints is a living reality. 
‘ They sa\'s Professor Swetc, ‘ simply the expres- 

sion of the strong belief that death sets up no real 
harrier between tlie faithful, and that the dead in 
Christ, not having yet reached their perfect consum- 
mation and bliss, may still he commended to the mercy 
and love of God.*"^^ Such a puvssage as Hebrews xii. 

in^which the j^hsition of Christians is described, 
justifies the Ix^Iief in the in k'rcomnuinion between the 
('hurch militant «t)n earth and the Cljurch expectant 

J See note at the close of this chapter. ^ 

Serz'kes amf S£nn(r Books hffore the RefarmeUionf p. 164. 
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in 'Paradise,^ and that there is already fellowship in 
\vorship with angelic intrfligences in heaven, where the 
Church will, after the resurrection, become triumphant*^ 
Had it not been for the prejudice excited by the doctrine, 
dominant in the Western Church from the sixth to the 
sixteentli century, of a purgatorial fire, by which Hhe 
atmasphere of peace and hope and triumph,’ charac- 
teristic of the earlier treatment of the dead, ‘ was 
exchanged for one of gloomy a])prehension,’ it would 
seem almost inconcistent with a pure instinct of spiritual 
love to refrain from prayer for those who in the Church 
in Paradise are in Christ, as we also are in Him in the 
Church on earth. 

But what should be the aim of these prayers ? Here 
it should be remembered, as in regard to all subj(?cts 
falling witliiu the sphere of eschatology, that limita- 
tions are set to our knowledge by the Divine wisdom 
which only lifts the veil suflfciently for our needful 
guidance. In prayer for the dead in Christ, primitive 
Christianity firmly held to the teacliing of the New 
Testament as to the condition of the faithful departed. 
At the close of a review of the teaching of the earlier 
Fathers on th(^ intermedia?c state, Dr. Puscy adds this 
summary : ‘In the main all this [teaching] liarmonises 
together; that they are at rest; with the Lord ; in His 
keeping ; seeing Him . . . yet not seeing God as they 
sliall see Him after the Resurrection, not having as yet 
their full reward.’ ^ Such convictions harmonise with 
the expectation of S.^ Paul : ‘ To depart and be with 

^ The i/rimitive-ancl CSitholic doctrine of * Ou* intermediate stale ’ 
has been admirably expounded by Bjshoj> Biill, SermoftSy vol. i. p. 49 ff., 
and by Dr. Pusey, 7 'ertttlHan^ p. 116 ff. See also Dean Luckcxik’s 
The Intermediate Siate^ and Canon Sanderson’s The Hfegf the Wait- 
ing Soul. # 

The same 1 >elief finds expression in the Ter Sanctiis, the Gloria in 
Excelsis, and the Tc Deum, as well as in the fienedicite, and Psalms 
such as ciii. i9ipo, and cxlviii. 2. 

^ In Tertullian, Oxford Library of the Fathers, p. 1 19. See also 
ArchInshop Bramhall, Workb. (Anglo-Catholic Library), vol. i. p. 60. 
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Christ ; for it is very far better,^ and yet we would 
not be ‘ unclothed,’ but ‘ clothed upon,’ while stijl 
willing ‘rather to be absent from tne body, and to 
be at home with the Lord.’^ TTie apocalyptic vision 
of ‘ the souls of them that had been slain for the word 
of God, and for the testimony which they held,’ and 
‘ the voice from heaven, Blessed are the dead which die 
in the Lord from henceforth,’ with the Spirit’s resjwnse 
‘that they may rest fiom their labours,’ point in the 
same direction.^ In all forms of . private devotion 
used for those ‘ who have departed this life in tlie faith 
and fear ’ of God, the greiitest care should surely be 
taken, in the light of the warning offered by past 
experiences in the history of the Church, against the 
introduction of exjn'essions likely to revive the^lnediieval 
teaching, stereotyped by the decree and catechism of 
the Council of Trent, which changed the character and 
the intention of prayer rfor the dead in Christ.^ In the 
primitive Church there was no jnaver for the release 
of the faithful depai ted from purgatorial suffering. 
I’he spirit of early prayer, for ‘ the liighest saint and 
the humblest among Christians,’ ^ such as that found 
in the liturgy of S. James or of S. Clirysosj:om,^ and which 
still I'emains in the Canon (Memento, etiam, Domine) 
of the Roman Liturgy itself, a silent protest against later 
error, finds a summary in the vei'se, ‘ Rest eternal grant 
unto them, O Lord, and let light perpetual shine 
upon ihem."^ 

For what then may we pray ? Waiting,’ with 
Apostolic Christians and the ear\y Church, ‘for the 

^ Phil. i. 23 : 2 Cor. v. 4, S. 

Rev. vi. 9-1 1 ; xiv. 13. 

® Dtcr.d^urg.y Sess. 2^'; Catcch. Pars I. Art. v. cap. 6, and Offert. 
in Commem. Omn. Fidel. Defuncu :>The change is well described by 
Dr. Mason in his lectures on Purgatory^ The State &f the Faithful 
departed^ Invocatim of Saints^ pp. ^-57. 

* Scudamore, Notiiia Eucharistica^ p. 429. An allustration will 
be found in the Liturgy of S. Mark, Brightman, pp. 128, 129. 

® Brightman, Eastern Litt, pp. 57, 
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revelation of our Lord Jesus Christ,’^ as ‘the time where- 
i{i merey and forgiveness^ rest and refreshing, joy and 
gladness, redemption and salvation, rewards and crowns, 
shall be bestowed upon all God’s children,’^ we may 
ask that these gifts may be received by the faithful 
departed, in their ‘perfect consummation and bliss, 
both in body and soul,’ at the rcsiuTection ; that, mean- 
while, shielded by God's love from every assault of evil, 
they may grow in assurance of hope, as they enter 
more and more deeply into the knowledge of His will ; 
that in the full consciousness of the love of God, where 
‘ the light of His countenance visits and ever shines,' 
they may experience the profound joy of pardon sealed 
for ever, although with that joy may come a keen sensi* 
of what the sin now forgiven had really been ; as in the 
very early intercosions of Jlishop Sarapion's I^iturgy, 
that sanctification and peace, greater than any hitherto 
experienced, may be imparted them more and more ; 
that ‘an advancement in all perfection’*^ may, be their 
Ipt; and that such a measure of communion w ith them 
may be granted to ourselves, as God sees best for us. 
In the conviction that, during the time of preparation 
for the beatific vision, the*prayers of the Ciliurch mili- 
tant do aid the Church expectant, it is no strain on 
the language of S. Paul to believe that, in his persua- 
sion that God, ‘Who had begun a good w'ork ’ in the 
Philippian Christians, would ‘ perfect it until the day 
of Jesus Christ,’^ the Apostle included a progressive 
work of accomplishment between death and the general 
resurrection. , 

1 I Cor. i. 7. ® Ussher, Answer^ etc,, p. 217. 

3 Archbishop Benson, Life^ vol. ii. p. 555. 

* Phil. i. 6. Cf. I Thess. v. 23, 24. Some readers mif^t refer with 
interest to extracts illustrative of^the belief of the Russian Church in 
A. C. Ileadlam’s The Teaching cf the Russian Churchy pp. 16- 18, 
The authoritative Ipeaching of the Russian CRurch in regard to the 
Intermediate Sinte is not entirely identical with a doctrine of Purga- 
tory defined in the Eighteenth Decree of the Synod of Jerusalem, A.u. 
1672, accepted in the four older Patriarchates. See Stone, Outlines 
of Christian Dogma, 255, 338. 
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Here we pause. To refrain in subjects like this, one 
from inquiry when the trade laid down . by revelation, 
or indicated by deep natural instincts which in revela- 
tion find a response, begins to fail, is no more an act 
of indolence than the traveller's halt in a mountainous 
country where the pathw'ay ceases, and no further 
guidance appears. If, on a foundation deeper than 
sentiment, we would revive the Church's early joy in 
the sense of ‘ the communion of saints,’ and the prayer 
for those beyond the veil w’hich is its sequel, we shall 
do wisely to avoid speculations that are curious and 
intricate. In addition to those who have passed into 
the intermediate state in the true faith of God’s holy 
name, there are many, we may well believe, who having 
acted up to the inner light, and such knowlwlge as was 
vouchsafed to them of the Divine mind and will, are 
now in Paradise learning ‘things w'hich eye saw not, 
and car heard not, and rcAicA entered not into the heart 
of man/^ Such we may commend in praycT to the 
Father of spirits in the Name of their Kedeemer. It 
may, though less certainly, be permissible to intercede 
for others who through deep ignorance, or ‘ invincible 
prejudice,’ have sinned grie'voiisly, or turned aside from 
even fundamental truth, and yet, so far as they dimly 
knew, have been true to the light.“ But there are sins 
against light and against knowledge ending, through 
the deliberate action of self-will, in aloofness from 
God and forfeiture of grace. Ordinarily, in the 

physical world, a known law is a declaration of the 

>> 

^ I Cor. ii. 9. * 

“ Thus S. Aupuslinc, Conf, ixt 13, prayed for his father, Patricius, 
whose character \Conf, ix. 9) had for long been very imperfect, at least 
till his Baotism. S. Athanfeius also, on S. Liikexiii. 21, ‘distinguishes 
between tne careless, whose friends God will move to assist them with 
their prayers, from the utterly wicked who are beypnd the reach of 
prayer* (Principal RSbertson, Ptolegomena to S, ^Athattasius^ p. Ixkx). 
On the other hand, S. Chrysostom, In Ad. Apost^Mom.^ xxL {Oxf^. 

and S. Cyril, Cat. MysL v, 9, 10, speak of prayers ofered 
for a mitigation of punishment, or a release from hell Of men regarded 
as lost. 
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will of God, and to pray against it would be equivalent 
to prayer against that wjll. In the spiritual world 
Idws are also made known to us, and one of these is 
that deliberate selfishness ends in isolation from God, 
‘the outer dai’kness’ chosen in preference to light. 
Surely with awe and reverence, and yet with faith in 
infinite Justice, and holy Love, we should be content 
without speculation, or prayer which may be extremely 
presumptuous, to leave those unhappy souls in the 
hands of their Creator, in AVhose exact justice we can 
absolutely trust. 


B. PiiitioH for temporal blessings. 

1. ^^^e*pflss now to consider what are the proper 
objects of prayer in the spliere of temporal blessings. 
The difficulties raised in this coqnexion have been con- 
sidered elsewhere,^ and as the subject has been de- 
veloped, it will have been felt that many difficulties 
awi alleviated, if not entirely removed, by simply fol- 
lowing what the AV^ord Incaniate has been pleased to 
reveal to us about prayer. <It is sufficient now to state 
the fundamental position that, in prayer for temporal 
goods, the Christian prays not that God’s will may be 
altered, but that it may be fulfilled.^ 

At the head of all such requests stands the one 
petition in the Lord’s Prayer for physical nourishment, 
while bejieath its first and obvious meaning there is 
also a spiritual sense,# ^ Give us this day our daily 
bread,’ The meaning is practically unchanged whether 
the Greek word, p*eculiar to the New Testa- 

ment, and in the New^ Testament to the Lord’s Prayer,^ 

^ Ch. iii. 

^ So S. Thomas Aquinas, Summa TheoL IP. 2: * Our prayer 

is ftot directed to chancing the Divine ordering, but to obtaining by our 
supplication what^ias been ordained by God.” 

® J. B. Lightfoot, On a Fresh Feviswn of the New Testament^ p, 195* 
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he translated, as from one derivation, ^ for the com- 
ing day,’ or, as from another derivation, ‘sufficient,’ 
‘ necessary ’ enough for our needs, and not more than 
enough. On the lines of either translation we anive at 
the same result. We pray for bread enough to sustain 
us for the coming day ; the next day is with God 
alone. 

Behind this petition, so simple yet in meanii^g so 
profound, there sounds the voice ‘out of the heavens’ 
at our Lord’s Baptism, ‘ This is M} beloved Son, in 
whom I am well pleased.’^ It is a reSult of the fasting 
and temptation wlien, in His manhood. He repelled the 
suggestion of the voice from hell, ‘ If Thou art the Son 
of God, command that these stoiies become bread,* “ by 
maintaining His Own (ilial dependence and liHal faith, 
and so reclainmd for man the fundanjent^ law of 
dependence, basc*^! on his original relation restored 
in Christ to God as jiis Father. And now, in the 
midst of the (’liurch. He teaches us how' tfirough 
prayer fo act u[)on that law. In true prayer for 
temporal, as for spiritual blessings, we contemplate 
God as the Giver, not only of this gift or that 
one, but of the faith through which w^e are learning 
to trust Him, of tlie power of thought and the 
power of work enabling us, as made in His image, 
after His likeness, ‘ to carry out by the law of labour 
His Owm will to subdue the earth.’"' It is ‘bread’ 
that we pray for, support and sustenance of what- 
ever kind, adequate to each of our faculties,, but, in 
God’s wise economy, not mor» than adequate. We 
ask it daily of the living God, desiring to make 
the best use of such gifts while it is called to-day. 
But with no hurry, and no procrastination. The day 
has its ^ask quietJy allowejJ to it, and it has its own 

provision. We yeed not hurry on, but we may not 

• * 

^ Matt. iii. 17, S Mult, iv. 3. Sen. i, 26, 28. 
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by delay huddle to-day'‘s work into the next. Nor, in 
the use of this prayer, p there room for a spirit of 
Ambition. Contentment with quiet spheres of humble 
work is suggested by the petition for ‘ daily bread.’* 
It is, agahn, food for subsistence, not for display, for 
waste, for social rivalry, or for unfair competition that 
we ask. The pronoun is plural, not singular; we 
include our parish, our town, bur nation, all men as we 
pray. Thus, besides the inner discipline maintained 
by this petition, a new sense of fellowship is created, 
and new bonds ol’ relationship between all classes are 
established. I\)r the ‘ bread ’ desired is that which 
children of a common Father must use in the gracious 
spirit of the heavenly Giver. It is, indeed, true that 
distincti(ins in rank, and differences in wealth of all 
kinds are His appointment. But behind these differ- 
ences are the far deeper obligations of a common 
creation, redemption, and adoption. The 4>read,’ once 
more, is committed to our stewardship. Each class, 
whatever its degree, has its ministry to others. In that 
ifiinistry much will be required of those to whom much 
is given, whether it be gifts of intellect, or art, or 
wealth, or power. And the’ petition for this ‘ bread,*’ in 
the asking forVhich the living God is recognised as 
the Giver, and we feel that we are fellow- workers with 
Him ; in which we ask only for what is adecjuate ; in 
which we pledge ourselves to diligence and honesty 
in work which is quiet, punctual, and cheerful; by 
which new bonds of union arc formed, and the sense of 
stewardship deepened* is touched with sacramental 
meaning. It tells us* of the \yord of God, which imparts 
to the physical gift its power to support; it tells of 
sacramental food, in receiving which we receive the 
life of the Son of Man, and, in that unity of life, also 
hold communion with all who ‘paiitake of the One 
tiread.'^ ^ 

^ I Cor. X. 17. 
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2. In this one petition there is the charter for^ all 
lawful prayers for temporaj blessings,, and in that 
petition also the temper in which such requests should be 
made is indicated. But in the Prayer Book, the church- 
man may find further subjects for his prayers, and 
further lessons as to its spirit. To the Litany, first of 
all, and then to ^ the Prayers and Thanksgivings upon 
sev eral occasions, ** and to some of the Collects appointed 
for Sundays, he turns for the guidance which he needs. 
In these, but especially in the Idtany, he finds the 
twofold sense of the infinite power by which God is 
ever giving to all ‘life, and breath, and all things, 
and also the fatherly love which .He has fully revealed 
in His Son. Such, in its germ, was the faith expressed 
in the psalm written, in all probability, to oplebrate a 
great deliverance in the overthrow of Sennacherib’s 
army, in answer to Hezekiah’s prayer: 

'I’he LoHD^of Hosts is witli us ; 

• , The (lod of Jacob is our refuge.- 

To king and psalmist alike the all-sovereign Lord,4o 
Whom every created power yields obedience, is also the 
covenant God Who enters kito tenderest relations with 
His people. Surely, since the Incarnation of Immanuel, 
a Christian’s faith in the providence of God should not 
sink, in prayer, beneath the faith of an Israelite. 

So in framing petitions for various temporal bless- 
ings on the lines thus suggested, we pray as men who 
recognise the actual guidance of the living God in the 
physical order around us ; wv. trace the connexion 
between that guidance and th(! moral law ; we do 
not forget that, in resting on His providence, human 
exertion^ undertaken at the calls of duty may not be 
relinquished, whill over-aijxiety as to the results of 
work is checked^ Nor are we allowed to forget what 

^ Acts xvii. 25. Cf. Ps. Ixv. through Jut. 

- Ps. xlvi. 7, with which cf. Isa. xxxvii. 16. 
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is the true use of temporal gifts dedicated, first, to the 
Divine glory,, then to relief of those that are 
needy,’' and, lastly, ‘ our own comfort.’ ^ 

And by using collects, in which we pray to be kept 
‘ both Qutwardly in our bodies, and inwardly in our 
souls,’ or to be ^governed and preserved evermore, 
both in body and soul,’ or that ^ we, being ready both 
in body and soul, mav cheerfully accomplish those 
things that God would have done,’ or that both our 
hearts and bodies may be ‘directed, sanctified, and 
governed,’- we realise through prayer that the body, 
with its faculties for its vocation and ministry, is pre- 
cious in the sight of God, and the object of His care. 
There is an affectation of spirituality, not peculiar to 
]\iritans ^pf the sixteenth century, Inch hesitates to 
lay before God, although He delights to reveal Himself 
as Our Father, desires for blessings which are perfectly 
legitimate. From petitions urnvorthv ol* Christian men 
and women — petitions not childlike, but cliildish — the 
use of the English Prayer Book should, indeed, 'preserve 
uf>. Hut to overstrained spirituality, no further reply 
is needed than the one made by Hooker to the objec- 
tors to such prayers, who themselves having eagles’ 
wings are ofFendk^d to see others fly so near the ground 
‘ Ignorant we are not, that of such as resorted to our 
Saviour Christ being present on earth, there came not 
any unto Him with better success for the benefit of 
their souls and everlasting happiness, than they whose 
bodily iibecessities gave them the first occasion to seek 
relief, where they saw \iillingness and ability of doing 
every way good untd all.’^ ,Gnly in all such prayers 

^ Prayer in the time of Death and Famine. 

^ Collects, Second and Fifth Sundays in LenI, Twentieth Sunday after 
Trinity, and the second Collect at#the end of the Communion Office. 
The remarkable combination of the highest purposes of God with His 
temporal bounty in vesponse to prayer in Ps. Ixxxv. 10*13 
compared with th« language of these collects. 

® Hooker, £./\ v. xxxv. 2. 
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for others and ourselves, we shall add to bur petitions 
for the supply of temporal ne^ssities one, 

for thankfulness and sobriety in all 
who are hearty, healthy, prosperous, * 
quiet men and women. ^ 

3. The knowledge, indeed, that temporal blessings 
are the subject of tnoughtful prayer has a reflex aqtion 
which, in itself, has no little value. Whether we pray 
for some of these gifts of God or not, they will, pro- 
bably, come to us, but the prayer dStermines whether 
the quarterly dividends, or the food, or the nightly 
rest shall have in them a blessing or a curse. A man 
who, in his business, faithfully asks the Divine help 
and blessing, will not be pei*suadod to en^ark on 
speculations of (juestionable morality in order to become 
richer. Nor will he who thus prays forget that, as 
eiisy circumstimces inal^e us only too liable to ignore 
the special needs of others, we are under special obli- 
gation to think of ways in which we can be helpful 
to them. The self-control and sympathy upheld by 
])vayers like these, make it possible for God to bestow 
gifts larger than any yet Kwived, because there is a 
guarantee that, when they have been gwanted, they will 
not be selfishly used, and, in the case of our fellow-men, 
the knowledge that intercession is being offered for all 
their needs has a very uplifting effect. ‘ I thanked 
God,’ wrote a private after the battle before Colenso 
in the Boer war of 1899, ‘ tliat I got through that first 
engagement without being hit,* and I feel sure that 
your prayers at home have been aifswered, as I am told 
that my name was mentioned every Sunday in the 
church prayers with others who had gone forth from 
the pari^. I am 61ad to jenow that we are not for- 
gotten so far away ^om our homes.’ ^ 

• * 

^ Bishop Andrewes* Prvimte Devoti&ns^ Monday#lntercession. 

Guardian^ February 7, 1900, p. 183. 
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"^"here are, indeed, certain temporal goods whic)i are 
most wisely left, with perfect submission, in the hands 
of God to bestow or withhold as He thinks best. It 
may be that greater wealth, a wider sphere of work, 
larger opportunities of influence, are desired with aims, 
which seem to us sincerely noble. But selfishness is 
very subtle, and even in working out those aims there 
might be occasions of corruption of character which, 
in the sight of God, is of great price. And it has been 
well observed that it was not by such means as these 
that the Lord Jesus and the Apostles fulfilled their 
mission. He Who, for our sakes, became poor, ‘ gathered 
around Him those who were poor, and who gave up the 
little they possessed to follow Him, foi* the weapons of 
their warfare were spiritual and not carnal, and conse- 
quently were mightv i!i the pulling down of the strong- 
holds of Satan.’ ^ 

4. Of prayer for t he recovervof the sick the principle 
has been already considered, and to son\e of its 
spiritual aspects attention has been drawn.- To a 
believing churchman, the action of our Lord Who, 
by miracles of healing, unveiled in His earthly ministry 
the infinite compassion df the Godhead, S. James’s 
injunction to the sick to ‘call for the elders of the 
Church ’ to offer their prayers as a body on his behalf, 
the promises that, if it be the Divine will, the prayer 
which proceeds from faith shall effect recovery, and 
the unbroken practice of the Church in the inclusion 
of the ‘sick in Eucharistic intercession, are sufficient 
warrants. That such' prayer, offered in the name of 
Chrif^t, does often predispose the patient towards re- 
covery by reason of the fortitude and hope which it 
inspires, as well as by the blessing it brings <jn the use 
of remedies, is within tha experience and observation 

t 

^ lidtehingSy Lf/i i?/ p, 113 . 

• Pp. 38-43. 

* S. James v. 14. 
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of Inauy. * And in cases where, in the lower sense, the 
sick are not ^ saved,'' a higher salvation. is more tfian 
compensation. ’ * 

But such prayer will not be presumptuous. When 
a disease has by diagnosis been proved to hafe reached 
a certain stage, medical science becomes the expression 
of the Divine will in telling us that, except through 
intervention that would be miraculous, recovery is not 
possible. In cases of this kind, while the prayer for re- 
covery will be relinquished, and the patient is simply 
commended to God, prayer for relief from extreme suffer- 
ing or froni spiritual depression is often wonderfully 
answered. For a girl in the last stages of consumption 
intercession was, not long ago, made at the celebration 
of the Holy Eucharist that her end might be j^eaceful ; 
a petition for recovery would only have caused anxiety 
at first, and perhaps disappointment, or even doubt, 
afterwards. But the pjayer as it was framed brought, 
with the knowledge that it was being offered, much 
comfort and gratitude, and it had its own appropriate 
answer of restfulncss and peace in the last hours t»f 
earthly life. 

Nor will true prayer for the sick be so rash as to 
disregard the needs of the physical nature which God 
has created, and laws of liealing made known to men 
as the product of Ilis infinite wisdom. There ai’e, 
probably, few men living on whose intercessions more 
reliance is justly placed, and to whose prayer answers 
more remarkable have been vouchsafed, tlmn that 
Russian priest, so widely known as ‘Father John.’ 
But in the notices of Farther J6hn, and in his own 
published writings, there are no traces of wdiat is com- 
monly called ‘ Faith^ Healing,’’ or o^ ‘ Christian Science.'* 

^ On a recent occasion known t4 the writer the municipal body of 
a certain city came, their owm desire, to the cathedral church to 
offer prayer for one of their number who was •dangerously ill. An 
improvement in his health has gone on steadily sinse that service w^as 
held. 
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* I^c does not disparage the office of a doctor or the 
use of medicine, and clearly recognises that the action 
of Almighty God, alike in nature and in grace, is not 
irregular and capricious, but normal and incessant.'’^ 
The Christian, who has found in the Incarnation the 
key to the mystery of jirayer in the union of our man- 
hood, body, soul, and spirit, with the Divine Nature in 
the Person of the Eternal Word, treats both mind and 
matter as dependent on the thought and will of God. 
He feels assured that, as God is not a God ‘ of confusion, 
but of peace, '* He will treat the physical, as well as the 
spiritual part of our nature, in accordance with all 
those laws which are the expression of His will. 


NOTES TO (llAPTER XU 

PHAVEU FOR THE PKA^D IN CHRIST 

It may be coiiveiiieiit to the student wJjo desires to pursue the 
sjjhject further, to add liere a few grouj)s of carefully selected 
references in addition to some already quoted. Many others 
will he found in Dean l^uckock's After Deaths chs. viii. ix. x., 
and Supplementary Chapter. • In chapter vii. there is some 
account of the testimony i>f the C-atacombs, pp. 

(«) Patristic : Tertulliaii, De Cor. v. 3 (where see Dr. Pusey’s 
note ill Oxford Translation, p. Dm); De Mortogamia, ch. x. ; 
S. Cyprian, Epp. i. 3, and xxxix. 1 ; 8. Cyril of Jerusalem, 
(Jatech. Mystag. v. 9 ; S. Ambrose, De Excessu fratris Satyri, 
i. 80, ii. 5; Ep. ad Faustinum, xxxix. 4 {Oxf. Tr,) ; 8, Augus- 
tine, Conf. ix. 27, 36, 37 ; S. Chrysostom, IIo7n. xviii. in Act 
Apost. (Oxf Tr.y p. 2QS);^JJom. iii. in Fhil. (Oxf Tr., p. 38). 
(ft) Anglican divines : Bishop Andrewes, Private Devotions 
(S.P.C.K. edition),, pp. hn, 98, 12^1 ; and in the ^Answer to Car- 
dinal Per’ron,* Minor Works, pp. 20, 24 ; Bishop Cosin, ^ Notes 
on the Book of Commot Prayer,' Works, vol. v. pp. 119, 3ftl ; 
Thorndike, Works, vol. iv. pt. 2, pp. 710, 723, anff vi. 143; 
Bishop Barrow (of S. Asaph), ^^pit^lph : ^ O vos transeuntes in 

« 

^ Thoughts and Counsels of Father John, pp. xxii. and 3^0. ' A 
pamphlet by Misi Margaret Benson, A Review of Christian Science 
(S.P.C.K.), deals with this subject wTsely and well. 
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fiotnuiii Domini, in domum orationis, orate pro conservo vestro, 
ut inveiiiat misericordiam in die Domini’; Bishop Bull, Herm. 
iii., Works, voL i. pp. 7l, 72; B!f*hop Wilson, ^cra Primtax 
in petition immediately after the Prayer of Consecration, and 
on the death of friends. Works' (Anglo-Catholic Library), voL v. 
p. 278, and vii. 231 ) ; Bishop Heher (with some hesitation). Life 
by liis vvid(»w, vol. i. p. oho; Mr. Keble, Letters of Spiritufil 
(hunsel. No. i54- (on the Burial Office), and Biography, by W. 
Lock, p. 218; Charles Kingsley, in sermon on ^Communion 
with the Blessed Dead,’ quoted in Daily Thoughts selected from 
his writings, by his wife, p. 21 ; Bishop Walsliam How, Life, 
p. 488 ; Archbishop Benson, Prayers, Public and Private, pp. 
18h, 178, 214, 223, 227, 228. In the Revised and enlarged 
edition of the Convocation Book of Prirate Prayer,^ the Non- 
Juror, Dr. George Hickes’, ‘ thanksgiving and prayer for the 
faithful departed’ is included. An interesting account of the 
feeling of Dr. M. J. llouth (17oo-1854) on prayer for the faith- 
ful departed in regard to his own epitaph will be found in Dean 
Burgon’s Lives of Twelw Good Men, vol. i. pp. 9-}, 95. To 
these may he added Lord Tennyson’s witness in the well- 
known lines ill the Passing of Arthur : 

I liavr lived my life,^and that which I have done 
iday He within Hiinscdf make pure ! hut tliou, 
if thou shouldyt never see my face again, 

Pray for soul, ISlore things are wrought hy pra\ «’r 
Than this world dreams of. Wherefore, lot thy voici' 
ilisc like a fountain for me night and day. 


ON TIIK INVfICATION OF SAIX I’S 

On the subject of the ‘ Invocation of Saints,' in the sense 
of requesting departed saints for the help of tlieir prayers to 
God, and of ‘ com precation,’ or praying to God for the prayers 
of saints, an examination of the whole question would far exceed 
the limits available in this hook. The present writey is quite 
aware of strong patristic authority Ijor the practice of invoca- 
tion, in the way above-mentioned, since the latter half of the 
fourth century, with, jierhaps, some slight support from Origen, 
a hundred years earlier, and certain epigraphs in the Roman 
catacombs, which may he of a date earlier than a.i>. 350. 
He is ay 5 coiiversam; with arguments; (as, for example, by 
Bishop William Forbee in the thmiderationes Modest ae, printed 
in 1658), adduced €or its observance in the post-reforma- 

^ ^ Prepared by a Committee of the Upper House Jf Convocation of 
Canlerbiiry, and published by them with the permission of that House. 
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tioii Church oi‘ .Englaud, but, speaking siinjply for himself, he 
feels, with all deference to the opinion of others, unable to 
sympathise with* attempts to ^re-introduce it. That there is an 
intercession of saints in Paradise for the Church militant as a 
whole, and, possibly, within a limited compass for particular 
wants of the divine society and its living meml^ers, is a legitimate 
belief. Speaking of Origen’s w ords, De Oratione, 14 , Archbishop 
Ussher, who denies a reference to invocation, says, ^ Origen held 
that the saints pray for us, but he did not hold it needful that 
we should direct our prayers to them. If, indeed, as Scripture 
indicates, and the Church, from the earliest j)eriod, has believed, 
the holy dead, in common with all the departed, retain their 
consciousness, they rtiust surely retain the power of prayer faith- 
fully used in the time of their })robation, and the Cliurch 
militant, in wliich they had been trained for life in the Church 
expectant, must be included in those prayers. Rut the practice 
of invocation rested from the first on a far less adequate founda- 
tion, and, in the words of a careful and hiir-minded student, 

‘ was subi^-quently uiiderpiniied by the complete niediawal 
doctrine ' of the immediate glorification of the saints, and their 
attainment, soon after death, to the Beatific Vision, as formu- 
lated by the C ouncil of Florence in a.d. and by the 

C’ouncil of Trent, sess. xxv., in !;■)&. When it was believed 
that the saints were thus exalted, it seemed quite natural that 
they should in Cod know' all things, and, among them, entreaties 
addressed to them from all parts of tlie lower world, lliose 
who, ill connexion with their own devotions, desire to investi- 
gate the history of the practice' and its development in history, 
will find materials^ in Field’s treatise Of the Church, bk. iii. c. 20, 
and Appendix, c. 22 , Archbishop Usslier’s learned Anmrr to the 
Challmge inafte by a Jesuitr ; Bishop Forbes and Dr. Cilison’s 
respective treatises on the XXXIX Articles ; Dean Luckock’s 
After Death, pt. ii. ; and an article in the Church Quarte^fy 
Review, vol. xfvii. No. 94 . But there are many who, with the 
WTiter, as they recollect that w hoever is ^ in ( ^irist ’ is in fellow- 

^ See Answer to a Challet^ge, etc., pp. 421, 422. lil^hop William 
Forbes, Considerationes Modesiae, vol. ii. (Anglo-Catholic Library), 
pp. 157^161, may bejcompared. 

On the hypothesis that the saints invoked are sufficiently aware of 
what passes on earth to hear the cry, and know the desires of those 
who invoke them. | t 

A clear statement will be fout^d in the Manual of the History of 
Christian Dogmas, vol. ii. p. 322 (French translation), by Dr. H. KIce, 
aft approved Roman Catholic writer, who frankly admits that betw,een 
the teaching of pfimitivc and mediaeval Christianity there are ‘ certain 
differences ’ (p. 320). 
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ghip with all who are in Him^ will be content to make Bishop 
Westcott's beautiful words their own: Him we are in 

fellowship with the dead in ChrisP. Whatever ‘ministry* we are* 
allowed to offer to the least member of His Body in prayer or 
service reaches to them ; and, though the veil is not lifted from 
the unseen world, we may believe that whatever ministry they 
render reaches to us also in blessing, through the unity of the 
one life.’ ' Dr. Pusey’s words, with reference to ^ comprecation 
of saints,’ in his ^advertisement' to his edition of the Paradise 
of the Christian Soul, published in 1847> and repeated in' the 
Eirenicon (1B()5) may be added : ^ And, generally, for members 
of the English Church, who desire the prayers of the departed, 
it has to him ever seemed safest to pray fir them to Him ^^of 
Whom, and through APhom, and to W'^hom are all things,” our 
God and our All, Mlio, according to the current Roman 
explanation also, reveals to them the ^desire of those below to 
have their prayers.’ - 

' Christian Aspects of Life, p. 34. 

^ Paradise, etc., p. xi. (first edition); Eirenicon, pt. I. p. 114. In 
adapting the Paradise, Dr. Pusey * in every case omitted all mention 
of ,the Invocation of Saints/ p. vii. His words in Is Healthful Re- 
union Impossible'^ on ‘the sysffem as to the Blessed Virgin,’ pp. 332- 
337, may be compared. 



CHAPTER XIII 


SOME HINDRANCES AND TRIAI.S IN PRAYER 
«* 

A man must strire hard and long within himself, 
before he can learn fully to master himself ; and to draw 
his whole heart into* God. VMieii a man stands upon 
himself ; he easily slides unto human comforts. But a 
true lot er of Christ and diligent follower of virtues does 
not fall back on comforts ; nor seek such sensible 
delights ; but rather chooses to endure sharp exercises 
and hard labours for C’hrist. 

TuoaiAs A KempiI’, De Jmit, hk. ii. ch. ix. 


A. Principles on which hindrances 
should be met. 

t 

As in meeting Attacks upon the Faith, the best method 
for most people is not to come forth as controversialists 
and disputants even on behalf of a Divine cause, but 
rather to guard their own faith by meeting inward foes, 
such as unreality, indolence, or irreverence, by which 
it is assailed, so in maintaining the life of prayer the 
same line of defence^ is the safest and best. The con- 
flict expressed in the vision of Zechariah is still pro- 
ceeding. When Jothua the High Priest stands before 
the angel of the Loifd, Satan stands at his right hand to 
be his adversary.^ And ittis essential to recollegt that 
in his subtle antagonism, the Tempter may turn off our 
attention from tlbe actual point of his assault by leading 
^ Zech. iii. i. 
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us to ignore hindrances, and trials which, in spite of 
profession of belief in the% efficacy of prayer, and 
punctual observance of public woi*ship, and even of 
private devotions, may, all the while, be reducing out 
])rayers to impotence. Such hindrances and such trials 
are, too often, allowed to spoil the offering of public 
worship, while, in private, the wreck of promise and 
purpose unfulfilled, and resolution broken, is far more 
fre(|aent than is often supposed. One main reason of 
such spiritual collapse is that little w^iming is given of 
hindrances and trials which are almost inevitable, and 
ctiunsel, which is practiciil and sympathetic, is frequently 
unsought, or if sought, not alwa^/s at hand to guide us 
through them when they come.^ The delight and sense 
uf security in prayer rightly promised to the young 
when they are, perhaps, under preparation for con- 
firmation, do not necessarily follow. Of prayer as a 
duty to God, apart fron/ emotion which may or may not 
attend it, little may have been said. Books of private 
devotion have been given, but without the oral direction 
needful for using them aright. The result has been 
that hindrances and trials have been the occasion of 
such discouragement and pei’plexity as to break up in 
early years sacred practices which afterwards are with 
difficulty resumed. In many a life a sad history similar 
to this has been enacted. But its waste and unhappiness 
might have been avoided had it been clearl)^ pointed 
out that prayer is a duty, as well as a means of personal 
edification ; that, in forms however simple, it involves 
real effort; and that, in propoj;tion to the issues 
dependent on it, will be the strength of hindrance and 
the test of trial. One of the reasons why a man can, 
at all tines, use the most exalted language of the 

* 

^ The writer ventiirej to suggest that a reprint of the Rev. Charles 
Marriott’s Ifinis for Private Devotion would be eminently useful to a 
large number of hardly worked people needing practical help of this 
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Psalier, as the expression of an ideal to which he desires 
to rise^ is that in the psalter other sides of the 
chequered life of prayer are honestly recognised. He 
feels that this inspired manual is true to fact; and 
that the men inspired to write it had sounded the 
depths, as well as the heights, of our nature. There 
are, unfortunately, many devotions which, unlike the 
Psalter, excite distaste for prayer in face of difficulties 
or depression. ‘These,*" a man might feel, ‘ are adapted 
to angelic intelligences, or even to a human life far 
removed from “the trivial round, the common task,"’ 
but they do not meet my case.*" 

B. Hindrances directhi due to sin. 

It is important, in the consideration of hindrances 
and trials in prayer, to distinguish between those which 
are primary, and those which are secondary. Among 
these difficulties there are some which lie at ^he root 
of others. If the root of hindrance or trial can only 
be reached or removed, then others — however complex 
they may seem — which are dependent on this one, will 
also disappear. And, agaiii, there are troubles in the 
life of prayer which are due to faults, or negligences, 
on the part of him who prays, while there are others 
which should be accepted, humbly and cheerfully, as 
from the hand of God. ‘Grant me,’ Bishop Wilson 
used to pray, ‘an humble and resigned heart, that with 
perfect Content I may ever acquiesce in the methods of 
Thy grace, that I may never frustrate the designs of 
Thy mercy, by unreasonable fears, by sloth, or self- 
love.’^ Much discAuragement and failure might be 
avoided, if the distinction were recollected^, between 
those trials in which therf» are, certainly, elements of 
sin, and others in which these do notiexist. 

1. In prayfir there is no exception to the rule tliat 
^ Sacra Privafa, Thursday Meditations. 
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obedience ivS the path to blessing and power. As the 
life of devotion is developed, and memory can recall 
many years of its long training, it becomes all the more 
necessary to remember that ‘ the Lord hath not given 
any man licence to sin/^ Utterances in tlie Psalter, 
appealing to the integrity and righteousness of the 
suppliant, are, when read in the light of the deeper 
revelation of the New Testament, in harmony with the 
explicit teaching of our Lord : 

Thou hast proved mine heart ; Tliou hast visited me in the 
night; 

TIiou hast tried me, and fiiidest nothing ; 

1 am purposed that my mouth shall not transgress. 

• 

I have called upon Thee, for Thou wilt answer me, O God : 

Incline Thine ear unto me, and hear my speechf-^ 

The earnest, affectionate prayer which follows, to be 
kept ‘ as the pupil of the eye,’ to be hidden ‘ under the 
shadow of the wings" of God, proves the reality of the 
wholc-lfbaVted obedience, and, on the other hand, the 
obedience prompts the trustful expectation that the 
prayer, in correspondence with the will of God, is bound 
to receive its answer. In the Lord's parting words in 
the upper chamber, it is ‘ faith’s obediejice ’ which is the 
condition of blessings attached to prayer oflPered to His 
Name, and that teaching finds its echo in the epistles, 
‘ If our heart condemn us not, we have boldness toward 
God; and whatsoever we ask, wc receive of Him, 
because we keep His commandments, and do the things 
that are pleasing in His sight." \ It was because S. Paul 
regarded himself as the property of His Master — ‘ Paul, 
a bondservant of Jesus Christ "‘^—vdoing without ques- 
tion the things whiclj his Lord commanded, and therefore 
his frienfl,^ that his prayers became so direct and so 
strong, because he knew what Jesus Christ intended 

J Ecclus, XV. 20. - Pii. xvii. 3, 6. 

'* I S. John iii. 22 (S. John xv. 7). * Rom?i. i, etc. 

® S. John XV. 14, 15. 
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him^ to be and to do. Such a I'ecognition of simple 
surrender to Grod, and su^h consecration of the life by 
|irayer'is no visionary ideal. At school and college, as 
a member of parliament and law officer of the crown, 
and, finall5% in the highest judicial office, ‘God claims 
me ’ was the motto of a Lord Chancellor,^ who lived 
amid all the pressure and temptation of such a career 
in our own day. Apart from this strong obedience, 
religious emotion is, at times, strangely compatible 
with passions which are uncontrolled.^ And whenever 
this is the case, ‘there must be indecision, perhaps 
almost veiled from ourselves, as to the supreme claim 
of God upon us for such surrender to His will, and in 
regard to practical resolutions which give to obedience 
reality a^d shape. One, whose worldly position and 
religious convictions differed widely from those of I^ord 
Cairns, for he was a Lay Brother in a Carmelite house 
in Paris, WTO te tliajt ‘sometimeJi, he considered himself 
before God, Whom he beheld as his King," as ‘ a stone 
before a carver, wdiereof he is to make a statue ; pre- 
senting myself," he continued, ‘thus before God, I 
desire Him to make His perfect image in my soul, and 
render me entirely like HiAiself."^ There arc, undeni- 
ably, some sins twhich cast a shadow^ over the mercy- 
seat deeper than others, and all of them are sins which 
seem to follow hard on the ascending steps of devotion. 
Untruthfulness is one; scorn is another; impurity is a 
third. So long iis sins such as these are not being 
resolutely extirpated by yielding ourselves to the 
guidance of the Holy Spirit to restore truth, and love, 
and purity, we may dry with^po>verful emotion, 

I shall never be mofved : 

Thou, Lord, of Thy favour hast made my mountain to 
stand stron^z; : * ^ 

** Earl Cairns. » " Liddon, Passtoniidc ^ermons^ pp.|2o6’7.' 

^ The Practice the Presence of God, by Brother Lawrence, second 
letter, pp. 38, 40. 
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but that unwarranted trust has, as its necessary conse- 
quence, the deprivation of the sight of God WhonS we 
have presumptuously approadhed : ’ ^ 

Thou didst hide Thy face ; I was troubled.^ 

This indecision then checks prayer, because it veils 
the presence of Him to Whom, as to a living personal 
being, the prayer is addressed. But it does so in other 
ways. 

k. It produces inconsistency. Life is no longer one 
in its aim, or one in its character Und energ}\ The 
disposition with which we join in the public worship 
of the Church, or engage in private prayer, difters 
altogether from that with which we go into business 
or society. Such a sense, conscious and habitual, of 
the Divine presence as is granted to some, nftiy not be 
bestowed on all. To suggest that the absence of such an 
experience as that, for instance, of ‘Brother Lawrence'* 
necessarily meant indillerence or insincerity, w^ould be 
a grave* mistake ; but at any rate this principle, which 
marked his life, is applicable to all ; ‘ it is,** he used j:o 
say, ‘ a great delusion to think that the time of prayer 
ought to differ from other times : wc are as strictly 
obliged to adhere to God by action in t];ie time of action, 
as to prayer in its season.'* - 

Inconsistency leads to superstition. In regard to con- 
duct inconsistency, even if it be our own, cannot w^holly 
escape our own observation. We are conscious that 
there is something wrong, yet there are times )vhen the 
religious faculty strongly asserts itself. But its energy 
is misdirected. Into the ear of oonscience a voice still 
tells us that God's demand is on the will for devotion 
to His service, and that in devotion of the w^hole 
character and life ""the happiness j of communion with 
Him will be found. That aemand is evaded by incon- 

J Ps. 3CXX. 6, 7. * 

“ The Practice of the Presence of God, fourth conversation, p, 21. 
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sistency. The temptation steals upon us to find for 
such entire devotion what has been called a ‘ working 
Substitute.’ We are induced to ‘evade the immeasur- 
able demand of holiness by proffering what God has 
never recjuired and will never accept: to multiply 
devotions instead of advancing in devotion and doing 
justly, and loving mercy, and walking humbly with 
God, It is this misdirected and irregular activity of 
the faculty for religion that engenders superstition.’ ^ 
Not in ourselves alone, but in others, prayer is thus 
hindered, and the* hindrance can only be removed when 
inconsistency and indecision are first taken out of the 
way : 

Bind not up sin twice ; 

For in one sin thou shalt not be unpunislied. 

Say not, He will look upon the multitude of mv gifts, 

And when I offer to the Most High God, He will accept it, - 

Such superstition becomes at, last very unsatisfactory 
to the conscience. If there is no return to ‘ the 
obedience of Christ,’ there will, in all probabilify, ensue 
a«permd of suspense as to the essential truths of the 
Creed. We do not allude here to the suspense of a 
man who doubts only till ke can find his way, and is 
honestly inquiirng for the right direction. Over 
doubting such as this there may soon be joy in heaven, 
as the soul that wavered eagerly welcomes the truth as 
it is in Jesus. But cases are not uncommon of men and 
women who seemed to begin well, whose communions 
were frequent, prepared for, and devout ; whose prayers 
were regular ; whose active interest in the work of the 
Church was undeniable. Now th^y can only hope that 
the Christian creed is true, but they fear tJiat it may 
be an illusion ; they take what is called ‘ candid 

^ The Bishop of Oxford (Dr. Paget), Inirodiution to the Fifth 
Book of Hookers Ecclesiastical Polity y p. 127. 'J'he warning of Arch- 
bishop Benson in Fishers of Men (addresses at his third fisitatihn, 
i^ 3 )» P* 109 ff-, ni^iy be compared. 

^ E^clus. vii. 8, 9. 
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view " of each (juestion presented to them ; they discuss 
anywhere and everywhere matters which touch the very 
life of the soul, as if their reality were no more niorally 
important than some hypothesis provisionally adopted 
in physical science. It is obvious that in suspense of 
this kind prayer cannot live. If we complain that it is 
becoming impossible, we have none to thank but our- 
selves and our inconsistencies. There are symptoms in 
regard to church-going and practical religion which 
indicate that such a spiritual conditjon as this is not 
uncommon. But any communicant who ‘is not sub- 
mitting himself wholly to Christ’s holy will and 
pleasure, and studying to serve flim in true holiness 
and righteousness all the days of his life,’ ^ has no 
assurance that he too may not live and may npt die ‘ a 
double-minded man, unstable in all his ways,' who will 
not ‘ receive anything of the Lord.’ “ 

In hindrances such e,s these there must be a large 
and growing element of sin. Where its external 
symptoms appear in languor and heaviness in prayer; 
where inattention and coldness are great ; wherb 
interest in attendance at the house of God is fading 
away, and worship is hurried and perfunctory, no one 
ought to take too easy or favourable* a view of his 
spiritual state. Rather, he will strive to go to the 
root of the matter, and on discovering, as is likely, a 
disobedient tendency, he will ask for such an increase 
of grateful love as will rekindle the spirit of devotion, 
and once more produce within him the readhiess in 
body and soul cheerfully to atcomplish the wdll of 
God. • \ 

3. But there is another hindrance in regard to^ our 
own inne^'^ discipline, for w'hich we arc responsible. It 
is the avoidance or neglect of acts of self-denial, of 
which fasting froiq food is one expression. Whether 

J Prayer Book, Third Exhortation in the Commttiion Office. 

" S. James i. 7, 8. 
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or f\ot in the Lord's reply to the disciples" confession, 
‘We could not cast it opt," the true reading is, ‘this 
"kind can come out by nothing, save by prayer," or ‘ by 
pmyer and fasting," ^ it is undeniable that the combina- 
tion of both is included in the Lord"s general teaching. 
His example, and the lives of His saints. ‘ It is only in 
a life of moderation and temperance and self-denial," a 
devout writer has truly said, ‘ that there will be the 
heart or the strength to pray much."*-^ And the 
principle underlying that combination is true and deep. 
As in prayer we become attached to the Invisible, so 
by fasting in all its forms we become detached from the 
visible. To grasp Uie heavenly we must voluntarilj^ 
let go the earthly- The use of things in themselves 
lawful up to the verge of excess is surely incompatible 
with such prayer as is claimed from members of a 
royal priesthood. A life simple — at times even austere 
— is demanded as a voluntary offering from those whose 
circumstances are easy. The circumstances of the poor 
and the conditions of their work impose that life upon 
them, but they can by grace convert it into a sacrifice 
by offering it to God. 

4. In regard to our fellbw-men, there is a hindrance 
too often witfully cherished which, whatever the 
severity of the struggle may be, must certainly be 
removed. A temper that will not forgive others is not 
only, as has already been rioted,^ an evidence of lack of 
love to men ; it is a sign that the forgiving love of 
God ter ourselves has not been accepted and realised, 
and apart from such •acceptance, prayer will not be 
heard or answered,* ‘Whensoever ye stand praying, 
forgive, if ye have aught against any one " ^ is as much 

f 

^ S. Mark ix. 29. ^ t 

Andrew Murray, a Presbyterian divine, whose work, PVM Christ 
in the School of Pra^Jer^ has true notes of the iusterity as well as the 
delight of devotion, p. 99. 

® In ch. ix. 


• S. Mark xi. 25. 
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a command of the Lord as ‘ Have faith in God.** .To 
the prevalence of that unloving temper, the /harj)^ 
criticism, the cynicism, the ridicule, and the satire, 
which abound, are closely allied. Even if we are not 
actually out of charity with others, is it n3t almost 
impossible to pass from an atmosphere of uncharitable 
detraction, in which no person and no institution are 
spared, into the presence-chamber of God, there without 
preparation to exchange irreverence for reverence, there 
to present in intercession the names pf men, and their 
office and work, in the Church or in the State, which 
have been the subjects of our scorn ? To overcome 
that tendency is no easy matter, l;|ut, as we are enabled 
by grace to clieck it, we rise in our own manhood 
through self-control and also through reverenfip for our 
fellow-men.^ To forgive thoroughly demands an effort 
even more severe. It involves a sacrifice of will, but it 
is a sacrifice which, ii\ union with the meritorious 
sacrifice^ qf Jesus Christ, is well-pleasing to God.^ 
When, upon one occasion in his life of confessorship, 
Bishop Wilson was informed Sif a most malicious, 
false, and groundless charge set about ’’ against him, he 
tells us in the Saera PrivTita that ^ we immediately 
went to evening prayers.'’ But while hens clear, in such 
cases, that ‘ it is a duty of prudence and charity modestly 
to vindicate oui’selves when the honour of God and the 
Church is concerned,^ he prays, ‘ give me grace to look 
upon the author of this wrong . . . as an instrument 
in Thy hand for manifesting Thy glorious attributes of 
mercy and justice.'’ Such a prkycr must indeed have 
been acceptable to Him Who, in the' midst of the Throne, 
is still the ‘ Lamb of God, Which taketh away the sin 
of the wojld.’ ^ 

' 1 S. Peter i^. 8-12. 

^ Eph. iv. 3 1 : V. 2. • 

Sacra Privata, Thursday Meditations, ‘Slander.’ 

Kev. V. 8; S. Johni. 29. 
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c. Hindrances indirectUj due to sin^ as 
* meaiis^of discipline. 

We pass from these hindrances in regard to our 
access to God in prayer, our own self-discipline, and 
our relations to our fellow-men, in all of which the 
sinful element is apparent, to two trials of a different 
kind. Sin is certainly intermingled with these, but 
both may by a loyal servant of Christ be regarded as a 
means of discipli^ie, and a test of fidelity. 

1. No writer on the subject of prayer can ignore the 
trial, which is often a great one and always humiliating, 
of wandering thoughts. There are, of course, many 
instances in which these are distinctly sinful and dis- 
honourittg to God. Careless, hurried, irreverent prayers 
would not be accepted by an eartlily monarch. We 
know, indeed, that we should not even venture to make 
requests of this kind to any «ne whom we respected. 
It is, indeed, strange that believers in a personal God 
can venture to offer such, or to recite offices of prayer 
mechanically in the presence of the heavenly King. 

But there are many to whom inattention at prayer 
is a real sorrow, for they know that attention is of the 
essence of pr^er. Such may be assured that in 
‘continuing steadfastly in prayer,’^ despite this trial 
constantly watched and resisted, God will accept the 
single intention to do Him honour, and to trust in His 
willingness to bless. It was the wise counsel of Dean 
Butler that ‘ the great test of spiritual progress ’ is not 
‘ freedom from thenj, but power Jto resist temptations : 
if you find that you have mere power over your tongue 
— more ability to restrain a satirical remark — or at 
least more consciousness of its evil, and regret fpr it 
after giving way ; 6r agaki, if you find yourself more 
ready to make sacrifices for others’ srake, in one wprd, 
more unselfi4i \ or, if you are more careful to give the 
^ Rom. xii. 12. 
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right time to prayer, whether or not the thoughts may 
be distracted. — all these and such as the^ are tests,'* ^ 
Still it is a duty to oventome Ihem by methods i^hich * 
have been proved by experience to be successful. 
Thought can be controlled by will. If it werft not so, 
S. Paul would never have written, ‘ Whatsoever things 
are true, whatsoever things are honourable, whatsoever 
things are just, whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever 
things are lovely, whatsoever things are of good report; 
if there be any virtue, and if there be any praise, think 
on these things."^ Concentration of thought on prayer 
is hindered not only by careless thinking of God and 
eternal realities, but by inattentive habits in regard to 
any subject. Life is a whole, ancT the ordinary frame 
^ >f the daily life will be, practically, the mooj^ of the 
hour of prayer. ^ Learn to give your whole mind,’ it has 
been truly said, ^ to whatever you are doing, to the book 
you are reading, the letter you are writing, nay, even to 
the sweeping of a room, or the making of a garment.’^ 
To have a few really great books as companions of our 
life, to make these give an account of themselves and to 
gi’asp their principles, while, on the other hand, a steady 
control is maintained over the reading of newspapers, 
serial literature, and fiction, is to train the mind to re- 
spond to the demands of every work, and therefore of the 
work of prayer. Of Isaac Newton it is said that he won- 
dered at so much being thought of his discoveries, since 
any one ccmld have made tliem who ould have taken 
the trouble to attend,^ And some preparation i» surely 
essential. To rush into the chufch at the last moment 
before the service cofnmeyces is hlniost certainly to 
forfeit the blessing which might otherwise have been 
bestowed, ^nd to leiive it hurriedly at the conclusion of 
an office is to dissipate the ^psults ®f an aet by which 

^ Life and Letters ofj^ean Butler^ p. 377 ; cf. Newman, Sermon i. 
112. 2 Phil. iv. 8. • 

’* The words are those of the late Rev. Charles Gutih of S. Cyprian, 
Marylebone. ^ C. Marriott, Ilhifs on Brivate Devotion^ p, 97. 
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ch^acter might have been strengthened. The Sunday 
celebration of the Holy Communion and its other services 
are, probably, deprived olf much power to deepen and 
fix impression through a total neglect of attendance 
at any public worship in the week. ^ I am convinced,’ 
a busy layman once wrote of a rule made by him to 
attend, at least, Wednesday’s evensong, ‘ where this 
break in the worldly monotony of the wet?k is not 
practised, the same fervour and religious zeal cannot be 
maintained in the devotions of the Sunday. The rest 
and joy and satisfaction of my regular weekly attendance 
at Divine service would be robbt^d of some of its fulness 
if I did not observe this Wednesday rule.’ I^rivate 
prayer, which, with a minute of silent thought, would be 
offered iptelligently and earnestly as ‘ the speech of 
the man to his God,’ and with a minute of recollection 
afterwards would leave its refreshment behind, is a 
failure simply for the lack of tbcj^e needful intervals of 
silence. To some, long prayers in private are imprac- 
ticable for reasons w hich God will accept. I’hen let 
them be short but thorough, slowly and deliberately 
repeated. ‘ A single Otir Fathi r^'''" ’ writes S. Francis 
de Sales, ‘ said wdth feeling and affection, is of more 
w’orth than ever so many run over with haste.’ ^ 

2. The other is the trial which, in books on the 
spiritual life, occupies a space so large under the 
title of ‘spiritual dryness.’ It is such a trial as that 
which beset Elijah when he said, ‘ It is enough ; now, 
O Lord, take away my life ; for I am not better than 
my fathers.’ 2 It finds expression in psalms like the 
twenty-second,- or the eighty-eignth, or parts of the 
one hundred and forty -third : 

Make haste to answer me, () Lord; my spirit fayeth : 

Hide not Thy face <from in^ ; 

Lest I become like them that go down into the pit.^ 


^ The D&vout IMfe, pt. ii. ch. i. i Kings xix. 4. 

^ Ps. cxliii. 7. Compare the striking words of Ps. Ixxvii. 1-4. 
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It prompted the prophet'^s sad complamt when, speak- 
ing in the name of the Church of Israel, be exclaimm : 
‘Thou hast covered Thyself •with a cloud, that owr* 
prayer should not pass through/^ . 

It is a state of depression, sometimes of darkness, of 
weariness in vocal prayer as in mental, of lack of fresh- 
ness and any real interest even in the worship of the 
(Jhurch ; it may become 

Tlie dreary sickness of the soul. 

The fear of all hrif>;^ht visions leading us, 

The sense of emptiness, without the sense 
Of an abiding fulness anyM'here.- 

Its causes are often inexplicable. • Is it due to reaction 
from an overstrain of devotion too elaborate and exact- 
ing unwisely imposed on immature years?* Is it a 
spiritual penalty for past neglect, or some habit of sin, 
or those moods of mingled heaviness, and gloom, and 
sullenness which used to be known as ‘Accidie*’?^ Is 
it nothing more than the result of weariness from over- 
work, or the effect of feeble physical health upon the 
soul ? Is it sent to us only as a test of fidelity and 
perseverance ? , 

Whatever the causes may be, the vvill has a large 
part to play in meeting this trial as in overcoming 
wandering thoughts. It must control imagination by 
enlisting it on the side of God, ‘ as the ally and en- 
lightener and support of faith’’;^ it must forbid the 
thought tliat, because we dc not feel that God^is with 
us, He Who said, ‘I the Loud change noV® has with- 
drawn from us; it mu«t lead mind* and heart to centre 
themselves not on self but hn God. When, at Horeb, 
the ‘still small voice’ roused Elijah out of thought 

^ Lam. hi. 44. ^ • 

^ R. C. Trench, Pifems — ‘On leaving Rome.* 

® See the Bishop of Oxfonrs (Dr. Paget) TAe of Discipline^ 

Introductory Essay, ‘ Concerning Accidie.’ • 

Dean Church, Advent Sermons^ p. 97* ^ Malachi iii. 6. 
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concentrated too much on liimsclf to the work of God, 
which should he handed on in unbroken continuity to 
Others*,^ the old energy returned. In that brightest of 
books, the Introduction a la Vie Di*vote^ S. Francis de 
Sales, who in early life had endured a severe trial of 
religious depression and mental struggle, wrote : ‘ If, 
after all, you receive no comfort, do not be troubled, 
however great the dryness, but continue to keep your- 
self in a devout posture before God. How many 
courtiers go a hundred times a year into the princess 
presence-chamber, without hopes of speaking to him, 
but only to be seen by him, and pay him their duty ? 
So ought we, my dear Fhilothea, to come to holy prayer 
purely and simply to pay our duty, and testify our 
fidelity.’*^ Equally wise is the advice of Thomas a 
Kempis, Ho flee to humble and outward works: and 
refresh thyself with good actions ; to expect with firm 
confidence the coming of the Lord and visitation from 
above.’ . . . ‘ For I will cause thee to forget thy toils, 
and to enjoy inward quietness; I will spread before 
thee the pleasant meadows of the Scriptures : that 
with heart enlarged thou mayest begin to run the way 
of My commandments.’^ It is through a trial like this, 
as through deevp sorrow in other ways, that we learn 
‘ to bear one another’s burdens,’'^ and to find, not only 
‘ in the pleasant meadows of the Scriptures,’ but also in 
reliance on the intercessions of the Church, through the 
merits of its Head, sources of comfort and refreshment 
hitherto unknown, although so close to us. 

There are moments^ not in all lives, perhaps, but 
certainly in several,* when inwarti and outward trial 
makes prayer, whether vocal or mental, almost impos- 

^ I Kings xix. 13-18. » 

® The Devout Life, pt. ii. ch. 9 ; cf. pi. iv. ch. 14. 

•* The Imitation of Christ, bk. iv. ch. 51 (Dr. Bigg’s edition), The 
devotions in ch. 50 may lx; useful to some who arc thus tried. 

^ Gal. vi. 2. 
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sible. The Lord's Prayer, at any rate, is all that oan 
be said without painful effort, we commend our^jelves. 
to God. Yet even for those the Church's inspired 
manual of devotion has, at least, one psalm, although 
it has been truly described as ‘ the saddest in tlie whole 
psalter.'^ But even in the eighty-eighth psalm the 
darkness is not unbroken. Its invocation, ‘O IiORd, 
the God of niy salvation,' and its resolution that the 
first thought of each day shall still be prayer which 
claims the Divine mercy : ‘Unto The^% O Lord, have 
I cried, and in the morning shall my prayer come 
before Thee,' - are two bright beams of light finding 
their way through the midnight gloom, like precursors 
of the dawn : 

'Hie mercies of the Lord will I sinj? of eternally ; 

To all a^es 1 will make known with rny mouth Thy 
faithfulnossj’ 

By that psalm we are asstired that the offering of such 
a prayer i# acceptable to God; it implies the trustful 
committal of the soul to Him ; it is a proof that the^ 
energy of communion with Him candies us through 
the darkest hours ; and although for a while the trial 
may continue, the prayer which wins the grace to bear 
it will meet its reward in unhesitating faith. 

D. Of/uT triaLs testing faith. 

1. The trial of prolonged expectation of an answer 
to prayer is one which it is clearly not in our hands, but 
in God's wisdom, to determine. The difficulty is, with- 
out doubt, a serious ont\ Ijt is not 'only that, in itself, 
the delay causes disappointment, but to minds untrained 
in their thaughts of tihe attributes and purposes of God, 
and, therefore, unable to gra^ any krger vicAv of His 

J Kirkpatrick, The Boqk of Psalms (xlii.-lxxxix.), p. 523. 

" Ps. Ixxxviii. 1, 13, • 

Ps. Ixxxix. I (Dr. Kay’s translation), and compare (feee p. 301, n. 3) 
Ps. Ixxvii. 10-12. 
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working in the world, an answer long-deferred seems 
to be inconsistent with ^is love. To minimise such a 
difficulty, either in our own case or in that of others, 
is not really the way to meet it. But it may be pointed 
out that we have had full warning of this trial from 
the Incarnate Lord, Whose love is proved by the sacri- 
fice of Himself ; in His Own human experience He has 
met the trial, and can therefore sympathise ; we have 
from His lips an assurance that an answer will come : 
‘ Shall not God avenge His elect, which cry to Him day 
and night, and He is long-suffering over them ? I say 
unto you that He will avenge them speedily. Howl)cit 
when the Son of Man cometh, shall He find faith on 
the earth In that assurance there is a clue to the 
mystery of these delays in the Divine response to our 
requests. Other puiposes of God besides an answer to 
the cry of His elect await accomplishment ; when those 
purposes are fulfilled, the accomplishment of their desire 
will be speedy and complete. And, as His operation 
in the Church or in the world is very slow to our eyes, 
we may by analogy argue that His meaning in long 
delay, as regards ourselves, is that He has in our own 
lives purposes to fulfil which, from the human point of 
view, are slowly developed. A test so seiirching draws 
ever from the Ix)rd Himself the (juestion whether, at 
His coming, He would find on the earth faith strong 
enough to bear it. Patience, toil, and co-operation 
with the slow processes of God are suggested by S. 
James’s metaphor of ‘the husbandman," who ‘ waiteth 
for the precious frujt of the eai^h," as he bade suffer- 
ing Christians ‘stablish their hearts," and encouraged 
them to prayer.2 We see in his words the confidence 
of such Hebrew teachers as those who wrote the thirty- 
seventh or the scvetity-thL'd psalms, and also the larger 
thoughts of ‘ the Wise men ’ of Israel,** as they pondered 

^ S. Lukekviii. 7, 8- ^ S. James v. 7, 8, 16. 

Prov, L 6 ; Jer, xviii. 18. 
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the ways of God which, since the Incarnation, have 
been irradiated with Christiaji hope. 

To the churchman the trial is not only personal but 
social. To pray, for instance, for the ^union of 
Christendom, and find our own branch of the Catholic 
Church weakened by serious division ; to pray for the 
extension of Foreign Missions, and to learn that pro- 
gress in India, and China, and Japan, the subjects of 
so many prayers, is, for the time, arrested ; to pray for 
the i*estoration of a loving discipline within the Christian 
society, and to sec^ the growth of an undisciplined spirit 
impatient of creeds and rules, however necessary, all 
around us, is a test of faith. Still, petitions such as 
these are, without a doubt, in accordance with the 
mind of Christ, Who, for the unity of His peifple made 
intercession, ’Who enjoiiud missionary effort on them, 
Who provided for the exercise of discipline.^ They 
could not be omitted wRhout the risk of distrust and 
impatience. But as, in the natural world, secret forces 
hitherto unknown, although lying close around us, 
have been disclosed to prolonged and patient scientific 
labour, so through jirayer^and effort results in the 
spiritual world will be granted in ways, perhaps, as 
rapid and sure as those which now amaze us in the 
physical order. It was, we know, after he liad ‘ patiently 
endured," that the father of the faithful ‘obtained the 
promise." ‘ AVe desire," said an Apostolic writer to 
Christians sorely tempted to despair of their future, 
‘ that each one of you may show the same (diligence 
unto the fulness of h^pe even to Jhe end ; that ye be 
not sluggish, but imitators*of them who through faith 
and patience inherit the promises." - ‘ O Loan, revive 

Thy work# in the midst of the years ought to be the 
S. John xvii. 20, 21; S. Matt? xxviii. ’19, 20 j xvL 19; xviii. 

* Heb. vL II, 12, 1*5. In Psalm Ixxvii. the is met by ‘the 
remembrance of the years of the right hand of the most High * and 

His wonders of old. * ^ Ilabak. iii. 2. 
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Churches unfailing prayer, even while ‘ looking for and 
e^^rnesfly desiring the coming of the day of God.’ ^ 

2. There are two other trials to which only brief 
allusion is needful. The first of these is a sense of 
genuine doubt, not as to the possibility of communion 
with God, the meeting of the human spirit with the 
Divine, through the One Mediator, but as to subjec:ts 
meet for petition, chiefly as to temporal blessings. On 
the intellectual side, the difficulty has been already 
discussed.^ But ^ word may be added here as to the 
moral attitude which should be adopted towards it, 
A doubt of this kind should not be allowed to deter us 
from prayer altogether, or to diminish attendance at 
the services of the Church. The man who experiences 
it may rot have attained to the highest level of 
Christian belief, but hesitation as to petition for one 
class of blcsssings, or for another, need not imply dis- 
trust ; it is due sometimes to reverence almost amount- 
ing to scrupulosity. He fears to ask what mi^y be in- 
consistent with the will of God to grant. Yet lie may, 
all through his hesitations, be sure that the Divine 
hand is working, and working so well that he thinks 
that a petition would be superfluous, perhaps pre- 
sumptuous. T6 call such a man an ‘ unbeliever ’ is to 
precipitate the result which you fear for him. It would 
l>e far wiser to encourage him earnestly to use in prayer 
the light which has been given him ; to make nis re- 
quests for those objects which he can conscientiously 
include 'in petition as real as he can ; to })rove the effect 
of such petition upon Ris life.^ '^^he probability is that, 
in due time, this blessing or that one, for which he does 
not venture now to asK, will be brought before the 
Father. He will learn the truth of the 4 )rophetic 

^ 2 S. Peter iii. 12. * ® In ch. iii. 

, * So F. D. Maurice once wrote to a doubter : * It is in prayer you 
must find the answei. Yes, in prayer to be able to pray ; in prayer to 
know what prajlr is* i/J/e of Frederick Denison Maurice y vol. ii. 
p. 446). 
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message : * For this, moreover, will I be inquired of by 
the house of Israel, to do it for them.'*^ . 

3. The other trial arises f?oin a painful sense* of uii- 
worthiness, not only with regard to intercession, ^ but to 
prayer in general. It can be met by the tlibught that 
the value of all petition, whether for others or our- 
selves, is due to the merits of the Mediator, and that 
in union with the great Head of the Church, they who 
feel themselves to be the most unworthy of the members 
of His mystical Body, may offer them, in deep humility, 
with the full assurance of their prevailing power : 

For I'liou, art gowl, and ready to forgive. 

And plenteous in mercy unto all them that call upon Thee. 

In the day of niy trouble 1 will call upon Thee ; 

For Thou wilt answer me.® 

t 

In all the hindrances and trials by which a life of 
prayer is liable to be surrounded, it is in the sense, to 
be made keen and strong })y practising it, of the Ilivine 
])^esencA^ and in the grateful love and praise which 
makes (iod the centre of all devotions, that the surest 
of remedies will be found. ‘ Majiy there be that sdy, 
Who will shew us any good?’ Thoughts which are 
wavering, or failing, or relaxing their hold on Him 
Who is invisible, ])ly ns with that cpiefition. The reply 
of the psalmist, assured in times of danger, of God's 
willingness to bless may well be our ow n : 

Loud, lift Thou up the lig^ht of Thy countenance upon us.^ 

Such patient prayer of faith and love is not misplaced. 
The light of His countenance tvill break through the 
dark cloud, and be reflected af last on those who 
offer it : 

illiey looked unto Him, and were lightened : 

And their tkces shalljiever he, confounded.^" 

^ Ezek. xxxvi. 37. • ' See ch. x. p. 230. ' 

® Vs. Ixxxvi. 5, 7. * Ps. iv. 6. fs.^xxiv. 5. 
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Our will is blind and foolish^ but His will is full of 
counsel and wisdom;, our will is crooked and perverse 
and froward, but His will is full of all goodness ; which 
we are to understand hereby, that He sheweth Himself a 
Father t% us. — Bishop Andrkwks, ^rnnonft on the Lord’ff 
Prayer, Works, vol. v. p. 402. 


A. Xced qf conviction Vuit the Divine 
promises are true. 

ft 

Although a Christian may believe that in prayer man, 
created in the Divine imag^, yearns towards God Who 
is his prototype^ although relying on the security of 
that foundation he goes on praying; although the 
revelation of the Triune God animates his prayers ; 
although the Lord’s command to ask in His Name 
breathes power into his prayer; although in Jesus 
Christ he has the example of the perfect human life of 
prayer, and knows that the Spirit of Qhrist dwells 
within to enable hini to reproduce, in ever-increasing 
measure, that example ; although his devotions arc 
planned on the model of the ^ Christian dailyjjrayer’ ; 
although he blends in these^ all the divisions of prayei*, 
and links his private prayer closely with public worship, 
and faces honestly the hindrances and trials in kis 
prayers, he mafy yet fail at a crucial point in all depart- 
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ments of the service of God in prayer, and especially 
in intercession for others, and petition for him^iseln 
That point is a belief risingtinto moral* ceHitude not 
only that God hears prayer in general, but that, ^ if we 
ask anything according to His will, He hearej:h us ; and 
if we know that He hearetli us whatsoever we ask, we 
know that we have the petitions which we have asked 
of Him.’ ^ The Apostle, to whom the secret of the 
Lord was most deeply known, speaks, at the close of a 
long life of experience, of answers to prayer, not as a 
matter of faith, but of knowledge. •There must, then, 
be for ourselves great loss of spiritual energy tlu’ough 
failure to recognise the intention of God that all believ- 
ing prayers, and our own among them, shall have an 
answer. 

In the ordinary course and events of life, mhch prayer 
is offered for objects of all kinds by (Christian people 
whose desire that the will of God may be done is 
thoroughly sincere. Y’etf when the prayer has been 
offered,* we rest satisfied with having done our duty and 
thus disciplined ourselves. With rare exceptions, fis, 
for instance, in some public emergency or some private 
anxiety, we do not watch* the effects of our prayers. 
When an answer is vouchsafed, it is often unperceived by 
our dim spiritual vision. Too often it evokes no thanks- 
giving, and the omission is a sure indication of failing 
faith in God’s ability to hear and answer prayer. When 
the response is delayed we do not wait to inquire the 
cause. It does not occur to us to consider, whether 
there may not have been somc^thing in our character, 
our belief, or our expression of* our need, which has 
hindered the blessing. We resign ourselves to the con- 
viction that it is the Divine will that no answer should 
come, ^rhe prophet Habakkuk spoke in bitterness, 
‘ O Lord, how long shall* I cry,* and Thou wilt not 
hear ? ’ but wheft the prayer so begun was ended, he 

^ I S. John V. 14, 15. 
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still could say, ‘ I will stand upon my watch, and set 
me Upon the tower, and will look forth to see what He 
v/ill speak with me, and that I shall answer concerning 
my complaint/^ Provided, of course, that in peti- 
tionary pnayer trust does not become presumption, and 
undue familiarity is not substituted for loving rever- 
ence, while in all its requests the final aim of the Divine 
glory is steadily kept in view, we ought, after making 
our requests known unto God, to stand also upon our 
watch. If we did so, a message given to another seer 
might reach the ear of our own laith : ^ Fear not ; for 
fi’om the first day that thou didst set thine heart to 
understand, and to humble thyself before thy God, 
thy words were heard : and I am come for thy words’ 
sake.’ 2 

1. In this study of the life of prayer we have been 
constantly in contact with the witness of the Psalter to 
the reality of a communion, at once revei'eiit and tender, 
between the living God and His creatures. The deeper 
the devotional analysis of the Psalter is carried, the 
fir/ner will be the conviction which we stated in the 
opening chapter of this book, that ^ it remains to this 
day the first among all the»records of the experiences 
of the human sopl to Godward,’’’ We have seen that 
the promises of God speaking in the hearts of these 
psalmists over, possibly, a period of eight centuries, 
were no uncertain sounds, no dreams which vanish 
‘ when one awaketh,’^ no mirage of the desert promis- 
ing refreghment and satisfaction which are illusory, but 
that the promises attested by inward experience have 
been fulfilled in tfie iiictoric fact of the Incarnation, and 
the consequent communion arid fellowship of God with 
man, and man with man in the mystical Body of His 
Son. So for the expression of their own highest Chris- 

f Habak. i. i. ; ii. i. Dan^ x. I2. 

W. E. Gladstone, Preface to the Psalter^ with a Concordance, 
See also supra^ p. ib. * Ps. Ixxiii. 20. 
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tian convictions, the members of the Catholic Chqrch 
have from generation to generation used this inspired 
language. Within the Divftie Society, in whi<3i the 
Holy Spirit forms ‘ the mind of Christ " ^ teaching us 
to pray aright, the psalms live on, supported by both 
of the forms of testimony, derived from inward experi- 
ence and outward history, which are needed for com- 
plete assurance. 

But the psalmists knew God as the Living One;^ 
they were stirred to praise and thank Him because 
they not only believed that in prayer their souls were 
in contact with Him, but that He also delighted in 
such contact ; they were morally certain that He meant 
their prayer to be answered, and, through the answered 
prayer, to work out in His Church and eacl^ faithful 
member of it His eternal purposes. To His attributes 
their appeal is constant as a reason for His hearing 
prayer and granting oyr requests.*^ Thus the chief 
among all prayers for pafdon is based upon the re- 
velation of the Divine character granted to Moses on 
Mount Sinai : • 


Have iiierey upon me, O God, aceordin^^ to Thy lovint!^- 
kindness : ^ 

Accordiiifj^ to the multitude of Tliy tender mercies blot 
out my transgressions.^ 

The ground of prayer for protection is discovered in 
the same great revelation by a later psalmist, wjio was 
heir to Davkrs faith. He expects that ^God, being in 
character ’ what He d'iclared Himself to be, \rill be 
gracious to him, and show* him token for good.’^ 
Another appeals in a cry for forgiveness and restora- 
tion to the Divine attributes of ^ faithfulness ** and 

» 

^ I Cor. ii. 1 6. t “ Ts. xlii. 2 ; Ixxxiv. 2. 

Hutchings, I,ife of Prayer ^ p, 167. * ^ 

Ps, li. I. (Exod. xxxiv. 6, 7). ^ Ps. Ixxxvi. 15, 16, 17. 
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^ righteousness ** as a reason why his prayer should be 
answered : 

* * € 

Hear my prayer, O Lord ; give ear to my supplications : 

In Thy faithfulness answer me, and in Iny righteousness.* 

"r* 

On the same ground, when ^ faithfulness ’ and ‘ right- 
eousness ’ had been set forth at Bethlehem and on Cal- 
vary, S. John encouraged Christians to confess their sins/*-’ 
Thus just as health and strength grow in the sun- 
shine, the conviction that prayer was intended to meet 
with answers grew under the light of God’s counte- 
nance. No amount of self-analysis, no effort, such as 
is so common in our day, to arouse emotion by recourse 
to excitement or novelty, would ever have produced 
that assurance. A king, for instance, goes forth ta 
battle against foes that are formidable in their material 
resources. The people pray on his behalf : 

Send thee help from, the sanctuary, 

And strengthen thee out of Zion.^^ 

The victory is won, but the ground of the people’s 
rejoicing is the manifestation of Jehovah’s strength 
vouchsafed in answer to their united prayer, and the 
sense of leadership which accompanied it : 

Jehovah, for Thy strength the king is glad ; 

And for Thy salvation how greatly doth he rejoice.** 

The men by whom such prayers and thanksgivings were 
offered believed in ^ the greatness of the goodness laid 
up for' them that feared theLoiU).’'" His ‘eyes were 
toward the righteous^ and His ears were open unto 
their cry.’ ^ As a matter of fact^ 

T/ie righteous cry, and the Lord heareth, 

And delivereth them out of all their troubles." 

' ' f 

* Ps. cxliii. I (quoted in another connexion, p. 84). 

- I S. John i. r ^ Ps. xx. 2. ' 

^ Ps. xxi. i^/Dnver’s translation). ® Ps. xxxi. 19. 

® Ps. xxxiv. 15. ^ Ps. xxxiv. 17 (Driver^s translation). 
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For the establishment of the faith of His servants Gjod 
Himself came forward : 

• . 

Because he hatji set his love upon Me, therefore will I deliver 
him : 

1 will set him on high, because he hath known My 
He shall call upon Me, and I will answer him ; 

1 will be with him in trouble : 

1 will deliver him, and honour him. 

With long life will I satisfy him, 

And shew him My salvation.^ 

t 

And the Divine love evoked in the human heart a 
wealth of affection, and a spirit of prayer that never 
failed : 

. I love the Lord, because He hath heard 
My voice and my supplications. 

Because He hath inclined His ear unto me, 

Therefore will I call upon Him as long as 1 live.- 

To confess such experi&ce was a duty. Human 
weakness might have broken down ; human aid might 
have failed, hut trust in God remained : 

I believe, for I ji^ill speak : 

1 was greatly afflicted : 

1 said in my haste, 

All men are a lie.'^ 


Fainting hearts would in turn be cheered by such 
disclosures of marvellous answers : 

Be strong, and let your heart take courage. 

All ye that hope hi the Lord?* 

« 

In accents like these, the psalmists in the varied 
emergencies of life €xpressed their universal recourse 
to communion with God. Ijf a sentence which might, 

* Ps. xci. 14-16. • ^ Ps. cxvj. I, 2. 

^ Ps. cxvi. 10, n. * A lie,* i.e, a deceptive help# Cf. Ixii. 9. 

Ps. xxxi. 24. 
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it has been truly said, ‘ well stand as a motto to the 

whole of the Psalter,** ^ each one said from experience : 

' * « 

My voice is unto God, and 1 will cry ; 

My Venice is unto God, and He will ^i\e ear unto me.® 

And in tlie hearts of all who formed the core and 
nucleus of the Church of Israel such belief in the power 
with God of prayer was undoubting and vivid. In 
a collection of proverbs we read, ‘ The prayer of the 
upright is His delight.'*'^ A prophet declares: ^4t 
shall come to pass that, before they call, I will answer ; 
and while they are yet speaking, I will hear.’^ 

2. In the teaching of our Lord, by which the experi- 
ence of psalmists, prophets, and ‘the wise"* was sealed, 
and thei^ loftiest hope was fulfilled, no feature is more 
conspicuous than the strenuous effort which He made 
to impress upon His Church for all time the truth that, 
when prayer is offered in accordance with the Divine 
will, by those whose union with Himself is^a living 
reality, an answer is certainly to expected. From 
the language of the large general promise^ in the 
Sermon on the Mount, it is abundantly clear that, in 
consequence of the estrangement of the human heart 
from God, through inherited sin, the Saviour noted its 
difficulty in realising that God is living, and that He 
will, indeed, bless. The promise in its threefold form 
is repeated immediately after the encouraging com- 
mand which implied that obedience would win the 
gracious answer. To ‘ ask ** is to believe that there is 
a gift to be received ; 'to ‘ seek to find, not the gift 
alone, but the giver; to Sknock** is to be admitted 
into the Father’s presence-chamber, Who also ‘ comes ’ 
with His Incarnate Son and makes His ‘abode’ with 
us.® All the teaching, ^^hich has been already con- 

^ J. F. Thrupp, S;nilh’fi Diet. Bibh^ ii. p. 9^8. 

“ Ps. Ixxvii. I ^Driver’s translation). Prov, xv, 8. 

Isa. Ixv. 24. S. Matt. vii. 7, 8. ” S. John xiv. 23. 
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sidered^ on prayer in the Name of Jesus Chrjst, 
converges on the point that, in vital union with Him, 
Christians have a distinctive power to offer prayer 
which in itself is powerful, and to tvliich answers are 
pledged. The Eternal Word, Svithout Whoiti was not 
anything made that hath been made," ^ becomes as the 
Word Incarnate, in Whose Person the Godhee^ is 
united with the manhood, the very Word of the prayers 
offered by His Church. When we pray as His mem- 
bers, the claim of His Sonship, and the merit of His 
atoning sacrifice, are linked with our petitions; they 
must, therefore, have power with God and must prevail. 
‘If ye abide in Me, and My words abide in you, ask 
whatsoever ye will, and it shall be done unto you."^ 
That teaching on answers to prayer in tj^e upper 
chamber confirmed the wonderful promise given, three 
(lays earlier, in response to S. Peters exclamation at 
the sight of the withered fig-tree : ‘ Jesus answering 
saith ui\to him, Have fafth in God, Verily I say 
imto you, Whosoever shall say unto this mountain, Be 
thou taken up and cast into the sea; and shall not 
lioubt in his hctirt, but shall believe that what he saith 
Cometh to pass; he shall Ifave it. Therefore I say 
unto you, All things whatsoever ye pray and ask for, 
believe that ye have received them, and ye shall have 
thein.’’'^ They had witnessed, as a re^sult of their 
Master's sentence on the tree, a striking manifestation 
of the power of the living God. They had seen that 
His words liad taken effect. Let them have faith in 
Him Whose power weuj thus r^ealed.* Their words 
also should have the energy which* had become visible 
in the ‘power- word" of Jesus Christ. The sole con- 
dition wa% that with the utterance of the prayer the 

^ Ch. V. - S.^John i. 3. 

^ S. John XV. 7. Tlif teaching of K. M. Benson, Tke Passover <, 

vol. ii. pt. ii. p. 94, is niost suggestive here. 

** S. Mark xi. 22-24. 
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belief should be linked that they had received the 
object of their petitions. 

And in the upper chariiber they learn,t that it would 
be in identification with their IMaster that the power 
to use sudh words of power would become their own ; in 
Him the fidelity and the love of the Father welcoming 
the prayer of faith and love offered in His Name was 
revealed. There would, henceforth, be neither hesita- 
tion nor despondency : ‘ Ask, and ye shall receive, that 
your joy may be fulfilled.^ ^ 

3. It was with the same definite end of asking and 
receiving an answer to requests agreed u})on, that our 
Lord taught the power of united prayer. In every 
gathering for prayer of those who have agreed as 
‘ touching anytliing that they shall ask,^ and through 
fixed forms of prayer such agreement is ensured, coming 
together in His Name, believing in His presence, there 
was always to be the firm expectation of a special 
answer : ‘ It shall be done for them of My Fathey Which 
is in heaven.^ ^ The impression produced by tliat pro- 
mise of Christ has been indelible. His words passed 
into the prayers of His ex{)ectant people, which had for 
an answer the choice of Matthias, and afterwards the 
Pentecostal gift of the indwelling Spirit, " the promise 
of the rather."^ They passed into the intercessions 
which gathered around ‘the Sacrament of unity,’ while 
we plead before the Father the all-atoning merits of 
His sacrificial death and pavssion on the Cross ; ^ into 
those eager requests for united prayer in the Epistles of 
S. Paul, by which the IfSelief of (Christians in its efficacy, 
as a factor iir the work of •the kingdom of God, has 
been again and again reanimated ; into the daily sup- 
plications of the Church in every age. Surely, if belief 

^ S. John xvi. 24. -See als(»» Goulbum’s counsels in Personal 
Religion^ pp. 61*68. , 

® S. Matt, xviii. ip, 20. Aits i. 14, 24 ; H. I. 

** S. Cyril, CaiAsh! My 5 t. v. 6-10; S. Aug. In Joan. Ev. Tract xxvi. 
11-19. 
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were more vivid within the Church in the powei; of 
united prayer to win blessing, not only* for the Body 
of Christ, but ^o control the parish, the city, the nation, 
the world, there would arise among us a sense altogether 
higher of the value and the duty of daily public prayer. 
When to the honour and privilege of the homage of 
which mention has been made already,^ there is added 
the thought of its power with God to Whom the homage 
is offered, tliese daily prayers, in combination with 
celebrations of the Holy Eucharist, at least on Sundays 
and holy days, do appear to be rhannels of inestimable 
blessing. And if the promise were consciously recol- 
lected, it would impart to united prayer, in other forms, 
as of husband and wife, of families and friends, of com- 
binations and special unions for prayer at special seasons, 
as between Ascension Day and Pentecost, an energy and 
reality which can hardly be measured, 

4. The same convictis)n would encourage ejaculatory 
prayer, both for others and for ourselves. There are 
many to whom prolonged stated prayers on week days 
are impracticable, who might, nevertheless, in spite bf 
overcrowded and overstrained lives, win real blessings, 
not for individuals only, but for the ('hurch and for 
the world, by faithful and frequent sprayer of this 
kind. Just as there are to the trained ear of a 
scientific investigator far more sounds in the world 
than most of us ever hear, so to a 'Christian trained to 
hold intercourse with God ‘ the whole air is full of 
church - bells ringing us to prayer.’’ It Vas an 
ejaculatory prayer offered by Nehemialf which brought 
about the restoration of Jorusalem* in spite of obstacles 
almost insuperable. ‘I prayed,’’ says Nehemiah, Ho 
the Godiof heavei!,’ before he ventured to make, in 
response to Artaxerxes’’ queption, a. large request. But 
the prayer won ijistant success for the petition. ‘ It 

^ In ch. xi. * • 

" J. R. Illingworth, University and Cathedral Sermons, p. 176 , 
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ple£^sed the king to send me . . . and the king granted 
me, according to the good hand of my God upon me.’ ^ 
Of ej^ulatory prayers like this God alyne, by Whose 
Spirit they are inspired, can trace the course : 

t 

It springs in silence where it will, 

Springs out of sight, and flows 
At first a lonely rill : 
lint streams shall meet it by and hy 
From thousand sympathetic hearts. 

Together swelling high 

Their chant of ina)iy parts." 


15 . Expectation of answers. 

1. Believing in God, we must also believe that He 
‘‘cannot lie,’ for falsehood is incompatible with His 
nature Who is perfect, uumixed light."^ But, at the 
best, belief in the effect produced by the Lord’s Own 
guarantee of power to prafyer, seems often to fail. 
Any one who examines his own spiritual attitude with 
regard to prayer knows that it is so with himself. 
Words spoken, often ]>erhay)s without a thought of 
their real and serious significance, as to the ‘useless- 
ness ’ of the daily prayers of the Church, because only 
two or three can be gathered together in their Saviour’s 
Name, or suggestions that the clergy would be ‘ better 
employed’ during the sliort time occupied by these 
services in ‘ practical work,’ suggest widespread doubt 
as to the actual fulfilment of the promise of the 
Incarnate Son. The «cause must be sought in the 
nj^rrowness and sluggishness of tffe hearts of Christian 
people. God, always ‘ more ready to hear than we to 
pray,’ ^ might well say to us, ‘ Ye are straitened in your 

^ Neh. ii. 4, 6, 8. 

' - Kel)le, The Christian YeaVy Monday ii« Easter week. 

* S. Titus i#, I i S. John i. 5. 

* Collect for Twelfth Sunday after Trinity. 
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own affections.’ ^ The fact is that there is, too of^en, 
no strong desire for the blessings ^hi<ih He is willing 
to bestow, and therefore dull inertia, instead of eneVgetic 
effort to obtain them. But now as of old it is true 
that ‘ the kingdom of heaven suffereth violence, and 
men of violence take it by force.’ “ The great promise 
means also efforts great and continuous to appropriate 
it. Pertinax oratio pertingit ad fimm? 

For ourselves, we know that ‘ the will of Gt)d is our 
sanctification.’ ^ If it be His w ill, prayer not only for 
forgiveness, not only for the power to meet temptations, 
not only for the removal of faults, but for the grace 
which illuminates mind, and heart, and will, the grace 
which unites us lYiore and more in character with God 
Himself as revealed in His Son, should be definite and 
earnest. But the standard is set too low. ^ We forget,’ 
it has been said, ‘ that we are “ called to be sfiints,” 
and think the humility ,of a Christian consonant with 
doubting the sanctifying |)ower of God.’ We allows 
ourselves to think and speak of evil as if it were 
stronger than good, and of the Church as if w e believed 
that ^ the gates of Hades should prevail against it.’ 
Sometimes, it may almost be feared that there is lurking 
beneath this hesitation a secret love of svi prompting in 
thought, if not in word, such a prayer as tfiat of which 
S. Augustine confesses the use prior to his conversion : 
‘Give me chastity and continent, only not yet.’^ 
Sometimes knowing that ‘answers to prayer are calls 
to sacrifice,’ we shrink from the possibilities ^f self- 
surrender which our petitions if ^rranted might involve. 
But, whatever the cause may be, it is^one of the sad results 
of this general acquiescence in a low standard that souls 
earnest, b^t unstable^ become discontented with the holy 
religion to which they hasti^ attri\iute it. In all ages 

^ 2 Cor, vi. II. S. Matt. xi. 12. 

® S. Bernard, Serm^in Cant. vi. (The sernjon is attributed to 
Gilbert of Hoyland, abbot of Swineshead, in Lincolifchire. ) 

^ I Thess. iv. 3 . ® Conf. viii, 17 . 


X 
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of ,the Church, satisfaction with a poor ideal of the 
Christian life must be held responsible for many schisms. 
It is the cause of great wtakness and uiAappiness still. 
How deplorable, for example, it is t6 be told that 
growth ifi the Christian character, or belief in the 
power of prayer, is due in certain cases to a movement 
such as that known by the name of ‘ Christian Science,’ 
Language such as this ought to make us feel that all 
who accjuiesce in such a low standard of Christian 
character, are really responsible for charges of feeble- 
ness in the spiritual life being ascribed to Church 
membership, or even to the use of the Sacraments 
ordained by Christ Himself. 

And yet we profess to believe that, simply through 
faithful prayer, in which a real desire for holiness is 
honestly expressed, actual sanctification will not be 
withheld. We are not, indeed, at any period in this 
life to be unmindful of the ^spiritual power of the 
tempter, of the ‘ infection* of nature ’ remaining ‘ in 
them that are regenerated,’ ^ of offences in many things 
ifi those who are ^ baptized and born again in Christ.’- 
We pray, in union with the Church, ‘Vouchsafe, O I^ord: 
to keep us this day withoilt sin,’ and also ‘that all our 
doings may be ci>rdered by the governance ’ of God, ‘ to 
do alw'ays that is righteous in His sight.’^ Unless 
prayers such as these could honestly claim an answer, 
the Church could hot have used them. And, except 
for our own feeble desires, and our own poor standards, 
there h; no reason why, day by day, prayer like this 
should not find* an appropriate answ^er. 

Lack of such believing prayer, expectant of results, 
means forfeiture of power, the presence or absence of 
which is not merely personal gain or loss. Had it not 
been for an early, love of prayer, and belief in its 
efficacy as a part of the ordinary operation of the 

^ Art. ‘ ® Art. xv. 

^ The Te DeutHf and the third Collect, for grace. 
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providence of God, the Russian Orthodox Church would 
never have had the wonderful service and influence of 
the priest so widely known, alike in Russia and England,* 
as ‘ Father John.’ In early life, he tells us, his intelli- 
gence was slow, and, probably, he would hrfve passed 
through his ministry like any other priest of the secular 
order had it not been for this love of prayer in which, 
by his parents’ ^precept and example,’ he had been 
trained. ‘Whilst sorrowing ’ (at the parish school in 
Archangel) ‘ for lack of progress in my studies, 1 
prayed earnestly to God that He woulS give me wisdom, 
and I can remember how suddenly there passed, as it 
were, a cloud from my brain, and my comprehension 
seemed to become clearer, and day by day, as I grew^ 
older, my proficiency increased, so that from yie last I 
became the first scholar.’^ That element of fixity in 
the Christian life, exhibited with such striking power 
amid the stress of conflict and struggle of emotion in 
S. Paul’s.second epistle to C^orinth, can alone be secured 
through the constant contact of the soul with God 
through prayer. ‘The things that I purpose, do 1 
purpose according to the flesh, that with me there 
should \yc the yea yea and tfie nay nay ? But as God 
is faithful, our word toward you is not yra and nay. . . . 
Now He that stablisheth us with you in Christ, and 
anointed us, is God ; Who also sealed us, and gave m 
the earnest of the Spirit in our hearts.’ - Each tempta- 
tion overcome by prayer, resolute in its conviction 
that a new gift of power will be its answer, becomes 
the occasion of fresh ^steadfastfless, by* which we are 
able to encounter successfiully temptations that had 
triumphed over us before.^ The character becomes 
changed b^ the life, and the life by the prayer. ‘There 
is,’ in such a life, ‘a presence that maxes at life’s 

^ Thoughts and Couf^els of Father John^ p. xv. ^ 

* 2 Cor. i. 17, 18, 21 ; cf. S. Luke xi. 13. • 

* The experience recorded in Ps. Ixxiii. 13*28 is a striking example. 
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centre a stillness, pregnant with positive and active 
blessing* There is a full-filling that can counter-work 
the fulness of the thronging hours, and enable men in 
the stress of real life to live behind ii all with Jesus 
Christ, while they are all the while alert and attentive 
for the next call of duty, and the next.’ ^ 

2. We pray, again, for others, but too often without 
real expectation of witnessing in them the growth of 
grace for which on their behalf we intercede. Some- 
times, no doubt, as people who are stupid fail to make 
the discovery that others aie clever, and to perceive 
the difference that exists in those around them, so 
spiritual stagnation in ourselves disables us from the 
joy of witnessing the growth of grace in those for 
whom w^ have prayed. Sometimes, as has been proved 
by many a notable instance in the war in South 
Africa, high gifts of remarkable goodness and self- 
devotion, as well as of skill and resource, are unsus- 
pected, until a crisis reveals the silent growth of 
qualities which, although close at hand, had been 
hitherto almost unsuspected. But it does not ordin*: 
arily occur to us, as it should, to connect the brave 
resistance to temptation fhade by one, or the difficult 
temper overcome by another, or spiritual power mani- 
fested by a third, directly with the prayers which had 
been offered for them. On a wider scale, is it not so 
in a parish? Thd priest, as part of his duty, prays 
for his people; he intercedes for the obdurate, the 
impenitent, the indifferent, the unbelieving. That their 
sanctification is the \fill of God, he would be shocked 
even to doubt. Bui, perhaps, he never even expects to 
witness, except here or there, any marked signs of it. 
When it appears he is surprised to learn, if it occurs 
to him at all, that an apswer has been given to his 

prayer. Like the soldier, who was doubtful of the 

( 

^ Dr. H. C. Moule (Bishojj of Durham), in Cambridge Sermons 
(selected and edited by C. H. Prior), p. 138. 
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truth of the Divine promise of plenty in besieged 
Samaria, we may think that an answer is too good to 
be true : * If the Loan should^make windows in hfeaven, 
might this thmg be?’^ ‘And yet,’ says Dr. Puscy, 

‘ these stupendous spiritual miracles are daily renewed, 
The love of the Church, of the pastor, the mother, 
the combined prayers of those whom God has inspired 
with the love of souls, draw down on the prodigal 
soul many a wasted or half-wasted grace, until at last 
God in His providence has laid open the soul to the 
influence of His grace, and the soul, obstructing no 
more the access of Divine grace, is converted to God, 
and lives. These are certain spiritual facts ; facts, as 
certain in the history of souls as any other facts are in 
the province of science." - ^ 

Is it not, at least, probable also that in cases of sick- 
ness, where the issue is yet doubtful, a direct answer 
would be given if, in submission to infinite wisdom and 
love, it. were really expected, and w^e were thus in a 
spiritual condition to receive it.^ Of suffering the 
.general remark is that ‘ it is God"s will." The expr^- 
sion is seldom used of health and strength. And yet, 
if the action of the Incarnafe Son towards disease and 
death lifts the veil which hangs over# them, we may 
surely infer that, when ‘ the twelve hours in the day" of 
life ^ are not yet spent, our believing prayer for another"s 
recovery has, in His providence, its place. There are, 
in the biographies of the servants of God, instances of 
such recovery which, certainly, have in striking ways 
synchronised with prjgiyers that have been asked for. 
Not less remarkable are rjesults eff united intercession 
offered at the celebration of the Holy Communion, 
which is ig the highfest sense prayer in the Name of Jesus 
Christ. Within tne writer"%own observation, instances 
can be recalled where, after such intercession publicly 

^ a Kings vii. 19. ® MiracUs of^Pmyer^ pp. 6-8. 

* S. John xL 9. 
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asked and offered at the Eucharistic celebration, sur- 
gical operations expected to be fatal have been success- 
ful, wliere mysterious disease has been ^rested, where 
patients whose death seemed to be more probable than 
recovery iiave been raised from sickness, where the 
effects of an accident expected to be lifelong have been 
mercifully removed. It is, doubtless, true that there 
is and can be no demonstrative evidence to prove the 
connexion. But it is also true that the coincidence 
remains to strengthen the believer. 

3. Nor is there* less encouragement, as we mark the 
results, sometimes slow but cumulative, of prayers 
offered on behalf of works of piety and mercy within 
the Church at home,* as of the missionary and colonial 
w'ork abroad. To go no further than our own Com- 
munion, the sisterhoods of the Church of England are 
the result of the prayers, in the first instance, of a very 
small group of men and women. To contrast the open- 
ing, in 1845, of the first of tlie revived religious houses in 
England at M7 Park V^illage West,’ as described in the 
hnfe of Dr, Pitney} with the sisterhoods of the present 
day is, indeed, to strengthen faith in ‘ the miracles’ of 
prayer. The biographies of Bishop Armstrong, or Dean 
Butler, or Hargiet Monsell, are like object-lessons in 
its power. It would be no less true to point to many 
beneficent institutions and organisations developed also 
in the spirit and Energies of prayer on lines strictly 
‘ Evangelical,’ if the term must be used in a party sense. 
To reil, again, the Life of Henry Martyn^ and the 
admirable Bampton Lectures on Mindom to the Heathen, 
delivered in 1843 by^ Archdeacon Grant, and then, with 
whatever sense of imperfection, the reports of the greater 
societies through which the Church of England does 
the larger part of l\er worlj abroad, is to the believer a 

^ Life of Dr, Pmey, vol. in. ch. i. p. 17. 1 

® ‘Her key n<»i*:e *was always Prayer, and her watchword “Go 
forward.*” — Memoir, p. i| 7 . 
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moral proof that the ascended Lord is faithful to His 
promise, and that prayer offered in His Name shall 
have its appr^riate and espe^pia! answer,* The ]:esults 
of the annuafaays of intercession for foreign missions 
have been assurances that the Saviour’s pledge of a 
definite response to united prayer^ is a solid reality, 
In response to the intercessions offered in 1872, it was 
known that ‘sixty men stepped out at once for the 
service,’^ and the movements stirred by that tide of 
supplication were recognised not in England alone, but 
in the United States and Canada, in* India. China and 
Japan, and in South Africa. Some of the leaders of 
the Church Missionary Society ex})ressed a hope in 
1872 that in answer to these intercessions the number 
ot its ordained missionaries might ‘be multiplied four- 
fold.’ In less than thirty years the hope hai:^ become a 
reality,^ while that society's income rose from 49,000 
to i?304,000, apart from special offerings. The higher 
tone, the recognised effectf the growing organisation of 
missions were asked, and were granted ; the steadfast- 
ness, even unto death, of Christians in China, enter- 
prises such as the Oxford Mission to Calcutta and the 
Cambridge Mission to DeUii, gathering around them 
so much of confidence and respect ; the development 
of the Church in Japan ; the Bishops, Mackenzie, I'ozer, 
Steere, and Smythies, whose work marked eras in the 
history of the Central African Mission ; the imperish- 
able example of the great men who, as the vanguard 
of the colonial episcopate, ‘ lifted the entire Jieart of 
the Church of England’^ — events ayd lives such as 
these, and many moi% might be#added, are tokens of 
answered prayer. It augurs lack of faith and love alike 
to neglect these intercessions. ‘ I never,’ writes the head 

^ S. Matt, xviii. 18-20. 

® Dr. Benson, Mission jpield^ Ij%c, i, 1873. 

* The Church Missionary Intellinncer^ vol. li. p. 945* 

‘ The sentence is Jfr. Gladstones. Life an 4 Mfiscopatt of Bishop 
Beildy p, viii. • 
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of ‘the Bash Brotherhood,’ in the diocese of Rock- 
hampton, ‘ experienced at home as one does out here 
the comfort that comes fK)m the knowledge that many 
are united in intercession — it is a greatf stay and sup- 
port’ ^ < 

4. The history of Israel is compact of prayer, ‘ That 
tide of fire, the Assyrian and his army,’’ roiled back by 
the prayer of the propliet Amos, spoken as he marked 
the slow advance of the coming judgment, ‘ O Lord 
God, cease, I beseech Thee : how shall Jacob stand ? for 
he is small,’ - is oAly one example out of many. But 
believing churchmen will not fail to connect as truly 
the results of Queen Victoria’s reign with the interces- 
sions, so constant and so numerous, offered for the 
sovereign who was herself ‘ confident of the efficacy of 
prayer,’^ and for the nation at the Church’s altars, and 
in the daily services and litany. The results, not in 
material prosperity and tran(|uillity only, not merely in 
loyalty linking the empire ifi one, to which the Church 
has largely contributed, but in some real moral growth, in 
kindly effort, and in a deepening sense of responsibility, 
lie liefore our eyes. We do not ignore human motives 
and secondary causes. These do not contravene the 
action of praye^ set in motion by God which, when 
offered by His Church believing in His promise, He has 
accepted. Nor can we forget that, during the anxious 
war waged by EngUnd in South Africa during the last 
years of Queen Victoria’s reign, almost the first act of 

^ The ^en. C. D. Halford, Australian Bush Leaves^ June 1901. 
In the Roman Cath^ic ChurcTi such works^ as the care of over 300,000 
poor children by the Sociefo des Sal ^siens founded by the Piedmontese 
priest Don Bosco, in 1843 (see Guardian, Aug. 12, 1896), and the 
charities of the Little Sisters of the Poor, are striking examples of the 
results of prayer. Among English Dissenters, the life and Work of 
George Muller, who in fifty years received 1,000,000 for his charities, 
and founded homes for 2100 childrin, is a witness to the fact tha^ God 
is. indeed the Hearer of prayer. 

® Amos vii. 5, 6. See Dr. Pusey’s note, Minor Prophets, p. 211. 

3 The Quarterl f ‘ Review , April 1901, p. 321. 
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Lord Roberts was to issue a soldier’s pmyer,^ desir^, 
if it were God’s will, ‘ victory for Englana,’ but ^ above 
all, the better victory over <temptation and sin*, ovet 
life and deatn| that we may be more than conquerors 
through Him Who loved us and laid down His life 
for us, Jesus our Saviour, the Captain of the army of 
God; 


c. Petitiom refused in love that a higher 
purpose may be accomplhfu d. 

No believing prayer is without result, although the 
immediate answer may be withheld that a purpose, loftier 
and more beneficent, may be fulfilled. We havj already^ 
endeavoured to learn the lesson of the prayer in Geth- 
seinane. The cup did not ‘ pass away," but in the 
drinking of it the purpose of redemption was fulfilled. 
But an answer was given. ^ Having been made perfect, 
He became unto all them that obey Him the author of 
eternal salvation ; named of God a High Priest after 
the order of Melchizedek."'^ 

A petition may be refused in love. In such a case it 
is not really refused, but rather granted in a higher 
shape than that contemplated by the asker. Thrice, in 
imitation of that awful prayer in Gethsemane, did 
S. Paul pray that the mysterious ' thorn in the flesh 
given unto him might depart from him.’ We know 
the answer. ‘He hath said unto me. My gracefis suffi- 
cient for thee : for rny pow er is ^ade pt'rfect in weak- 
ness.’^ It is not difficult ngw to tAce the reason of the 
refusal of the actual petition. Without that ‘thorn,’ 
S. Paul’s mnazing gifts might have obscured the opera- 
tion of the power of Jesu| Christ ; without it, the 
Apostle’s pastoral sympathy could hardly have become 

^ Written by the Lord Primate of Ireland (Dr. Al^ander). 

Pp. 146*148. ^ Heb, V. 9, 10. * 2 Cor. xii. 9. 
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an inspiration for the life of the ministry of Christ in 
all ages ; without it he could hardly have written that 
^charter of the priesthood,’ in which OQie touclied by 
that example saw * both the dignity tiiereof, and the 
duty’: *1 rejoice in my sufferings for your sake, and 
fill up on my part that which is lacking of the afflictions 
of Christ in my flesh for His body's sake, which is the 
Church.’ ^ 

In intercession for others the same law is observable. 
Many an anxious mother, as she prays for a difficult and 
wayward child, and finds that the boon is not yielded 
exactly in the w^ay by which she had sought it, might 
remember that it was through a petition, in its exact 
form, refused in love, that the conversion of S. Augus- 
tine was jiccomplished. His mother’s desire and earnest 
prayer was that her son might not sail for Italy, so greatly 
did she dread for him the temptations which would meet 
him there. With many tears she prayed that he might 
not sail, ‘But Thou,’ writes Augustine, ‘in the depth 
of Thy counsel and hearing the hinge of lier desire 
(ttiat on which all her prayer turned), regardedst not 
what she then asked, that thou mightest make me what 
she ever asked.’ ^ It w as lin Italy that her son found 
Christ. May /ve not, in another sphere, discern as 
plainly that prayer in the Name of Christ received a 
most true answer although the immediate petition was 
refused ? 

Among all the figures which people English history 
there i.< hardly any one whose life has been more fruitful 
than that of ^tlfred tiie Great. But it was a life in 
which the suffering fhatche4 the work. The king was 
called not to act only, but to endure. He was suddenly 
attacked by a mysterious disease, in the |^count of 
which some have thought yiat symptoms analogous to 

^ Col. j. 24. George Herbert, The Count Parson^ ch. i. 

* S. Au^stin#, Conf, v. 15 (Oxford Tr.). Archbishop Trench, 
S. Augustine on the Sermon on the Mounts p. 305. 
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those caused by S. rauPs ‘ thorn in the flesh ’ might be 
traced. Alfred's earnest prayer for deliverance was also 
not directly^iswered.^ Bulf the impression prdduceH 
by that heroil example of a suffering monarch who 
faced the heaviest cares, and prosecuted his^great pur- 
pose, have left on the English race an impression for 
good which is ineffaceable. 

We pass over ten centuries and, in the reign of 
Queen Victoria, we find an interpretation worked out 
in history of another prayer, not answered in regard to 
the immediate object, but in a larger and higher sense 
most fruitful, in the development of God's eteraal pur- 
pose of love. The generation is now quickly passing 
away which can recollect a nation's prayers offered for 
the recovery of the l^rince Consort in the daijk days of 
December 1861. The prince, nevertheless, passed away 
to his eternal rest, and, after that one lasting sorrow, 
many another cast its shadow over Queen Victoria's 
throne. And yet who would now question the love 
and wisdom of an event so mysterious as, at the time, 
the early wddowliood of the sovereign seemed to aH ? 
It is almost certain that the pathos of the fact, that the 
Prince's last draft-memorandum for the Queen upon 
the ‘ Trent' affair vvas written in his lai^tdays on earth, 
so touched the American ]>eople as to make the idea of 
war impossible, while English pride w^as softened and 
subdued.^ But the higher answer \o these prayers did 
not end w'ith the prevention of a fratricidal war. The 
Queen rose gradually from the sorrow which\ it had 
been thought, would j;iave cruslfed her.* All the nobler 
feelings of the people gre.w witl/the grow^th of years. 
With their sympathy her own w’as always in closest 
touch, ^nd, at last, that reciprocal sympathy became, 
under God, the most potenj of forces which welded the 

^ See Pauli*s Lift ef A Ifrtd^ pp. 122* 125 (E.T.), quoted by Bishop 
Ligbtfoot, pp.487, 1S8. * • 

Martin* Life of the Prince Consort, v, p. 431 ff. 
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whole empire into one. In the development of events 
such as these the veil is lifted for a while from the inner 
operation of prayers. Glftnpses are gi venfmost reassur- 
ing and strengthening, of the infinite Avisdom of the 
sovereignty of God. 

13 . The duty of the Church and its memhef'S 
in mter cession. 

‘ In everything by prayer and supplication with 
thanksgiving,’ to ‘let her requests he made known unto 
God’^ is a primary duty of the Church, and in the 
historical events just described a growing recognition 
of that colligation met, during the last sixty years, with 
encouragements more than we have desired or deserved. 
But if this duty is still to be continued, in the spirit 
of the generation of devoted churchmen now passing 
away, every one who believes in its essential importance 
must also, in public worship as well as private prayer, 
act as if its fulfilment depended on himself, while by 
thanksgiving as well as petition he must vitalise his 
faith in the efficacy of |)rayer. The responsibility 
is one which no^communicant can evade. It is included 
in the royal priesthood which every communicant is 
bound to exercise. The fact, as we have seen,^ that 
prayer is an attribute of our nature as God created it, 
is in itself the highest encouragement to pray, because 
the exercise of an attribute of our nature must mean 
the fulfilment, eff the Creator’s purpose in bestowing it 
upon us. But we Hhve also seen^ that God has not 
left the exercise of that attribute of prater without 
an interpretation. He has revealed His indention to 
hear and answer thje prayer which the creature offers. 

‘ 1 Phil. iv. 8. «. 

^ Pp. 15, 16. also Karslakc, The Theory of Prayer y p, 136. 

® In ch. ii. 
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And through the indwelling of the Spirit of the glorified 
Christ, we are lifted into union with the Humanity of 
the great Intercessor,^ in YS^hose Name we pray that 
the Father’s^ill may be done in earth, as it is in 
heaven. ‘The man thus united to ChrisV writes a 
Russian layman, “ ‘ is no longer what he was, an isolated 
individual, he is become a member of the Church which 
is the body of Christ, and his life is become an integral 
part of that higher life to which he has so freely sub- 
mitted himself. The Saviour lives in the Church, He 
lives in us. He intercedes,* and it i% we who pray, He 
recommends us to the Divine favour, and it is we who 
mutually recommend ourselves to the Creator: He 
offers Himself in eternal sacrifice, and it is we who 
present to the Father this sacrifice of glorification, of 
gratitude, and of propitiation, for ourselves Aid for all 
our brothers, whether they are still engaged in the 
dangers of terrestrial conflict, or whether death has 
made them already jiass^into a condition of serene 
upward movement.’ 

* Rom. viii. 9, 10. 

M. Khomiakoff, quot -d by A. C. Headlam, 'reaching of the /Russian 
Churchy p. 13. 
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THE TRANSFORMING INFLUENCE OF PRAYER 
ON CHARACTER AND WORK 

4 

Our affections, our friendships, our hopes, our busi- 
ness and our pleasure, our intellectual pursuits, and our 
artistic tastes — all our cherished opportunities and all 
our fondest aims, must be brought to the sanctuary and 
bathed in the glory of His Presence, that we take them 
to us agfiin, baptized and regenerate, purer, higher, more 
real, more abiding for than before. — BiKhoj) Lightpoot, 
Leaders of the Northern Church, p. 171. 

I ^ 

A. The reflex acfmi of prayer, 

1.*In the course of the celebrated controversy on the 
efficacy of petitionary prayer in 1872, Professor Tyndall, 
who had introduced the dnonyrnous proposer of the 
‘ Hospital test,’ flowed that, ‘ in some form or another, 
not yet evident, prayer may, as alleged, be neces- 
sary to man’s highest nature.’ ‘ While,’ he said, ^ he 
ranked many who ushd it as low in the scale of being,’ 
he regarded ^others who employed it as forming part of 
the ver)^cream of the earth. The faith that simply adds 
to the folly and^ferocit}^ of the on^e is turned to endur- 
ing sweetness, holindlfes, abounding charity, and self- 
sacrifice by the other. . . . Often unreasonable, if not 
contemptible, in its purer forms, prayer hin4s at dis- 
ciplines which few pf us pan neglect without moral 
Ipss,’^ A review of that controversy, taken as a whole, 

^ ^esupra, pp. 31, 69, 

® Contemporary Review^ vol. xx. p. 766 , 
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would ghow that, unlike some who took part in it, 
Professor Tyndall did not absolutely deny that, in *the 
moral and sjj^itual sphere, ^prayer was a ‘potency/ 
although ‘ to cigim for it a power in physical nature ’ 
was, in his judgment, to give it delusiwe value,^ 
Into the futility of the attempt to draw an absolute 
line at which prayer might not cross the boundary 
dividing the spiritual from the physical sphere, there is 
*no occasion to enter here,^ but it is sufficient to point 
out that a result so great as a transformation of character, 
admitted by Dr. Tyndall to have tteen produced by 

C rayer, must have a real and adequate cause. He had 
is own way of accounting for it. ‘ Christianity, in 
fact, varies with the nature upon \Vhich it falls.’ It is 
j)erfectly legitimate to reply that this interaretation 
is inadequate to explain the phenomenon which, like 
other high-minded men, who to their loss, and our own 
also, deny the reality of the supernatural, he frankly 
admitted. • 

2. It is, indeed, obvious that what, in technical 
language, would be described as the subjective influence 
of prayer, that is, the influence, moral and spiritual, 
which prayer has a natural tendeiicy to exert upon 
those by whom it is ofi'ered, must dppend upon its 
reality and its reasonableness. If it is nothing more 
than what may be figuratively called an ‘attitude of 
prayer,’® nothing more than an ‘•illusion,’ which we 
are quite at liberty to practise because it does good, 
refreshes, or solemnises us, the idea that it can really 
exert an influence will, sooner cr later,»be surrendered 
as an illusion also.* t?nless as, frAin various points of 
view, we have already seen,* communion with a living, 

^ The lataiDuke of Argyll’s article in reply to the suggestion will 
be found in the Contemporary Review^ vol. xxi, pp. 464-474. 

See supray pp. 27, 28. 

® The reader may re jfir to W. H. Karslake, The Theory of Frayer\ 
ch. xiii., especially pp. 121*123. 

* ch. xiv. pp. 312*315. 
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personal God is possible, unless results wliich are i*eal 
attend it, then, in time, the offering of prayer, however 
elevating or soothing at first, will be feltto be unmean- 
ing, and, at that stage, its moral and spiritual influence 
must wane also. It would only linger until, in the 
course of years, sortie remnant of belief in the efficacy 
of prayer had slowly disappeared. The distinction 
between truth and falsehood inherent in our conscious- 
ness would, at last, prove too strong to allow of an 
act so unreal as the offering of illusory prayers. To 
relinquish the fahiiliar practice might cost us a pang, 
as we felt that it practically involved an unconditional 
surrender to the idea that the world is a vast machine, 
and nothing more. ‘Still it would be better, at any 
rate, to face the truth, liowevcr unwelcome : 

^Only disperse the cloiwl/ they cry, 

‘ And if our fate be death, give light and let us die/ ^ 

But in considering the • transforming influence of 

E rayer on character and work, apprehensions of this 
jncl may be dismissed. In the calm and measured 
words of a writer who had faced the difficulties experi- 
enced ' in regard to prayer*, and was well able to gauge 
their force, the doctrine of its efficacy ‘ is associated with 
the affectionsiof' their earliest childhood. It has accom- 
panied them tn the struggles of inaturer life. In pain 
and in sorrow it h^s been their comfort to think that 
there is a Friend of Whom they may ask relief, with 
a hope#that the prayer will be successful.’ We have 
a large range of moral, evidence sufficient to warrant us 
. in making that belief and hope! our own, as it meets 
the inward experience of th^ heart. It is true, indeed, 
that we may be unable exactly to analyse or define it, 
yet it is as manifest to us as the rays fronf a light or 

^ Keble, Christian y*ear, Sixtfi Suriday after the Epiphany, — the 
prayer of Ajax to Zeus to remove the heavy c^oud that nung over the 
battlefield, quoted horn Homer, Iliads xvii. 647. 

® Jellett, The Efficacy of Prayer^ p. xxxviii. See also supra^ ch. ii. 
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the perfume from a flower. To us the ultimate c£|,use 
of the transforming influence of prayer- is not to be 
found only i^that law of o«r nature, which may be 
described as capacity for being religious, apart 
from all supernatural action. The only motive-power 
adequate to the result is the contact of the soul which 
prays with God. The springs of the transformed life 
rise out of no earthly fountain. It is not in a religious 
self-development that we can trace th< ra, for such self- 
development would, almost certainly, end in institutions 
and rites acceptable in proportion to the slightness of 
the moral effort required and involved in them.^ They 
rise out of the fountain of life hid with Christ in God, 
which is opened by prayer. 

When Thou saidstj Seek ye My face ; my heart said 'luito Thee, 
Thy face. Loan, w ill I seek.‘ 


B. The iitfluence of^iTiyei' in acfive life. 

1. On ourselves who thus believe in the efficacy of 
prayer, and, therefore, its transforming influence, an 
obligation, never more serioqs than in the prestmt day, 
is laid, to take care that we give as little occasion, as 
by Divine grace is possible, to the severe reproach that 
there is a wide difference between devotion and good- 
ness. To allow prayer to react 911 all sides of our 
own moral and spiritual character and life, with all 

^ See Hutchings, Tke Life of Prayer, pp. 54-57 ; and BislA)p Gore, 
The Test of Theological and Ecclesiastical Development ; Church,. 
Historical Society’s Tracts, Ifiii. pp. 14, 15. 

® Ps. xxvii. 8. In a sermon on, ‘the Trtfe-hcarted * (Ps. xeviL il), 
published in a series oi Sermons preached before the University of Oxfo^ 
(edited by the Rev. LI. J. M. Bebb, p. 330), Bishop Stubbs said : ‘ How 
about the jo|iful gladness ? Can it be anything else than that loving 
meeting of our faith with a certain conviction and manifestation of His 
faithfulness, the strengthening ana refreshing of the light of His 
countenance, vouchsafed to those who, in answer to His ‘ * Seek ye my 
face,’* reply with life, and courage, and true heant, ‘‘Thy face, Lord, 
win I seek.”?’ 
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its. penetrating and comprehensive power, is the only 
real way in which we can take our stand in the long 
line of witnesses, by wliom belief in ks reality and 
efficacy have been handed on fromf generation to 
generatiofi. ‘ He,’ Dr. Vaughan once said from the 
University pulpit at Cambridge, ‘ who goes forth from 
this exercise into the world of business, into the world 
of society, into the world of literary, scientific, politiciil, 
ecclesiastical activity, goes forth to remember God, — 
goes forth (it is the other half of duty) to remind of 
God.’ ^ But sucb a result can alone be achieved by 
conscientious observance, however brief for some the 
observance may necessarily be, of stated seasons, and 
times, and modes of prayer. It is tl) rough such 
regularit^y, such obedience to rule, that in prayer, as 
indeed in all departments of life, habits are gained, 
and we become truly free, altliough at the cost of 
strict discipline at first, to call this great power into 
such activity, that it becoAies the means of sustaining 
the supernatural life, while it is constantly reforming 
rfhd transforming our natural faculties. As a beautiful 
flower becomes what it is by living in the sunlight, so 
the soul fulfils the design bf its creation and re-creation 
by turning in God, revealed in the Person of the 
Incarnate Son. The reason why nothing can be a 
substitute for prayer is that, through its |)ractice, this 
contact is maintafned. When that contact becomes 
habitual, our spiritual nature puts forth its influence 
over aSl that is material, the body through which it 
finds expressioii, and •the world which is given us to 
claim for God.^ Without that continuous contact, 
the spiritual nature becomes itself materialised, the 
bondservant, at lost, of the flesh and of thc^orld, 

f 

^ University Sermons^ New and Old, p, 163. The ConversaHen ana 
Letters of Brother Lawrence, see pp. 27, 2^ supply several striking 
illustrations of the sentence quoted above. 

^ The Imitation of Christ, iv. 54. 
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2. The personal sense of the presence of 
God. 

So far, then, as it is possible for any ohe person, 
reverently and with due reserve, to review the influence 
of prayer, it is surely the true method of description to 
begin where many leave off’. In the consciousness of 
the presence of God, ‘ in the covert of His tabernacle,' ^ 
we are hidden as we really pray. All the other results 
of prayer, in relation to ourselves or to othei-s, in regard 
to the Church and the world, in the work of the present 
and in preparation for the life beyond the veil, proceed 
from the sense of that presence above, and within, and 
around. Such is the order suggested by a great pro- 
phet: ‘They that wait upon the Lokd shall renew 
their strength ; they shall mount up with wings as 
eagles ; they shall run, and not be weary ; they shall 
walk, and not faint.'- * 

A true note was struck in the sentence of the eminent 
liturgical scholar, prefixed to an earlier chapter^ of tlfis 
volume, in which he says that the ideal of the Christian 
life is perpetual fellowship wfth God, maintained by acts 
of prayer as frequent as possible. A Jife, which after 
the fall began once more its gradual gi'owth as the 
patriarchs ‘ walked with God,'^ and ‘ before God,'^ was 
fulfilled in the Incarnation, and rfn ideal anficipated 
by the loftiest spirits of the Church of Israel can now 
be achieved by every member of the Catholic Church.® 
An habitual sense of the holy presence of the Triune 
God is intended to iJe, npw and "'here, the reward of 
that faithfulness in prayer which shall hereafter receive 
in the uiweiled glory an open recompense. But to 
attain that sense in such wdse that, put of the depth of 

\ Ps. xxvii. 5. ^ 3 Isa. xl. 31. 

* Gen. V. 24 ; vi. 9. 

* Cf. the striking sentence, Deut. xxix. lo. 


^ Ch. xi. 

* 4 Gen. xvii. i. 
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the spirit within, it is wont to emerge and receive 
the instant recognition of the conscience, controlling 
thought, purifying the .feeling, energjging the win 
cannot be left to transient effort. Iiif the record of 
‘Brother yL.awrence’s '* simple and truthful experience, 
so fresh and unadorned, ‘ tk(; practice of the presence of 
God the best rule of a holy life^ he frankly confesses 
that in ‘ keeping his mind in God’s holy presence, and 
recalling it as often as he found it wandered from Him,’’^ 
he found at first ‘no small pain.’ And the mainten- 
ance of the acts of devotion is often hard also. It is 
difficult in old age or middle life as in youth ; difficult 
for the leisured classes as for the busy ; difficult for the 
learned as for the unlearned ; difficult for the strong as 
for the weak. To disguise the difficulty is wrong as it 
is unreal, but the result, attested by witnesses from all 
‘sorts and conditions’ of men and women, more than 
compensates for efforts which, witli many of us, are 
lifelong, wliile in each hond^t endeavour the goodness 
and power of Him Who moves us to Himself are recog- 
irisea. Under the elder covenant, no witness to God 
was more powerful than that which Elijah bore. The 
witness lives on still, and, ds we know, it inspired, at an 
interval of nearly three thousand years after it was 
given, some of the noblest music with which the worship • 
of the Church has been enriched.^ But the secret of 
all the life, and chiracter, and work of the prophet is 
revealed in the sentence with which he first meets us in 
histor/: ‘ As the Lord, the God of Israel liveth, before 
Whom I stand’.’ ^ ‘We all, with un\^eiled face reflect- 
ing as a mirror the glory of, the* Lord, are transformed 
into the same image from glory to glory, even as from 
the Lord the Spirit,’ ^ expresses the secret of all Christian 
life and work as, under the new covenant, S. Paul had 

' P* 31* f 

® The referencf; of course, to Mendelssohn’s oratorio, ‘ Elijah/ 

® I Kings xvii, 1. *2 Cor. iii. 18. 
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realised it. *They shall see His face’^ sums up the 
blessedness of the life eternal in the heavenly city, 
built at cost amazing, and Jjy effort so stupendl>us. 

3. ‘Thou Gtd seest me’; ‘Thou art a God that 
seeth.’- There is no truth more familiar, i<one, alas ! 
more commonplace than this. But was there ever an 
age when the necessity was more urgent than in a 
century of material progress and dominance of wealth 
almost unequalled, to restore by efforts of thought and 
by action this truth to its ‘first uncommon lustre’? 
When God meets us, and we meet Him in public wor- 
ship, we should make an effort to realise what that 
worship is. To the clergy of Durham Bishop Butler 
said that, at a time of devotion, ‘we are assembled to 
yield ourselves up to the full influence of the Divine 
presence, and to call forth into actual exercise every 
pious affection of the heart." ^ It was ‘the recollection 
that we are in the Divine presence,’ which had been the 
strength of his own life, •compared by one, writing 
shortly after his decease, to the ‘ bright lamps before 
the holy shrine,’ the clear, steady light of the sanctuarj’, 
burning night and day before the eternal Presence.* 
But that ‘ yielding’ in public worship needs the culture 
by grace in secret private prayer of th^ sense that we 
are really speaking to God, and that He is speaking to 
us,^ and that, in no figure of speech, He really hears 
everything addressed to Him. If He prompts such 
efforts. He will assuredly bless them. We shall learn 
that to ‘pray without ceasing’® is no visionar^ ideal. 
To all who are faithful, to the poor lay-brother in his 
service at a convent, amid ^the nofse and clatter of his 
kitchen,’ as much as to the Bishop whose defence of the 
Christian faith has strengthened so many souls in their 

^ Rev. xxii. 4. ® Gen. xvi. 13. 

® Charge to the Ckr^^ I75n 

* Bishop Lightfoot, Leaders of the Northern, Chur^k, pp. 163, 202. 

® £xod. xxxiii. ii. ® i Thess. v. 17. 
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own belief, it is open to keep themselves in the Divine 
presence, through the quiet recollection, which, in 
ivery ' state of life, learns the habi^ of constant 
reference to Him. In our own day, fthe conviction 
of the vkion of God in righteousness, grace, and 
glory has been the dominating idea of the life and 
work of Butler's great successors, Bishop Lightfoot 
and. Bishop Westcott. In them the Church has seen 
fresh evidence of its power. ‘ The life of man is 
that he stands before God and bears the light of that 
ineffable glory. . \ . Our vision of God clouded and 
incomplete, is made possible by God'’s vision of us, which 
is perfect and uninterrupted. Not so much knowing 
Him as known of Him, not so much seeing as seen, 
we have the assurance that our loftiest thoughts 
answer to His inspiration, and our largest hopes to 
His counsel.'* ^ 

4. The effect of the sense of the Divine presence, to 
which each act of believing Svorship and prayer adds 
fresh strength, becomes manifest in singleness of aim. 
‘ Whetlier therefore ye eat, or drink, or whatsoever ye 
do, do all to the glory of God,’ - w^as the clear direct 
motive by which the Apostle, whose habit of prayer in 
all its forms wa^ so deeply rooted, cut a path for duty 
through all the tangle of complicated interests and 
compromises at Corinth. Too often, since that time, 
the motive has beeff perverted because it has been mis- 
understood. Men have thought that by worship, or 
action, or even ecclesiastical diplomacy they could 
make additionsito the Divine glory. Jd mqjorem Dei 
gloriam has a meaning very ^different from that. Our 

^ Bishop Westcott, From Strength to Strm^k^ sermon after Bishop 
Lightfoot death, p. 42. It is surely from this encouraging and sus- 
taining point of view that little clyJaren should be taught to practise 
the sense of God’s presence, and not merely or chiefly from fear, in the 
^ense of alarm. See the beautiful passage in Newman’s Parochial and 
Plain Sermons y v^l. tiv. p. 262, ‘Christ manifested in remembrance.’ 

* I Cor. a. 31* 
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duty, as we stand before God, is simpfy to reflect some 
rays, at least, of His holiness in the mirror of a soul 
from which all the dust of selfish interest, whether i^ 
be personal corporate, must be carefully removed. 
But, as the motive is brought to bear steadily upon 
life by the aid of prayer, we shall find that ‘ in doing 
that for the sake of God which we commonly do for 
our own," ^ sanctification will be attained. It is in this 
sense that common business becomes a path to God, 
and gains a character of strength and beauty all its own, 
because the light of the Divine perfcxrtion falls upon it. 

For tlie motive finds expression ii\ the daily offering 
of life to God, as ‘ a living sacrifice, holy, acceptable 
to Him, which is our reasonable service." ^ Day by 
day, the life so regularly offered becomes impressed 
with the spirit of adoration, which believes €hat ‘ it is 
very meet, right, and our bounden duty that we should 
at all times, and in all jdaces, give thanks" unto God. 
Nor is this an expression of emotion only. The thought 
that, in union with the merits of His Son, the offered 
life, with all its service, will be accepted by God ^is, 
in the highest degree, encouraging. To work, as Bishop 
Lightfoot used to work from hour to hour, ‘ face to face 
with the glory of the Eternal Father shining full from 
the Person of Christ,"*^ is to win the califiness of strength. 
For God does not mc'rely accept it. He is pleased to 
receive it when it is laid before Him in Christ Jesus, 
and in union with tlie pleading on earth of His perfect 
sacrifice pre.sented by Him eternally in heaven. It was 
an instinct, true and deep, wh^ph m Jhe Prayer Book 
version of Psalm &i\m. 10 interpreted the prayer, 
‘ Teach me to do Tfiy will," by ‘ Teach me to do the 
thing that pleaseth l"hee." 

^ Brother Lawrence, Pracl^ce of the Presence of God, p. 20. 

® Rom. xii. i. 

j4ti Things to Alt Men, a sermon preached ^at the consecration of 
the first Bishop of Truro, p. i6. 
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And, certainly, a life so offered will, in any ordinary 
andf normal state of its being, mean rising sufficiently 
parly to pray, and so to 9onsecrate the first momenbs 
of each new day, What sacrifice,’ W^^iam Law asks 
with indignation, ‘ is he ready to offer unto God, who 
cannot be so cruel to himself as to rise to pray at such 
a time as the drudging part of the world are content 
to rise to their labour?’^ The man whose aim is the 
glory of God will not readily forget that each morning 
means a fresh beginning of his life. However brief his 
devotions may necessarily be, the offering and devotion 
of body, soul, and spirit, all that he is and all that he 
has, to the service and glory of God, will not be omitted. 
To begin the day by pleasing God is to go forth with 
the tranquil humble confidence that He will ^ perfect 
that whicSi concerneth us.’*^ In some positions, so 
dazzling is the glamour cast by ‘ the god of this 
world on our path, that we could not otherwise 
be assured of the single-heariJed aim, the reverence, the 
control, the watchfulness, the humble confidence in the 
Lord our God which would enable us to stand through 
all its hours before Him. 

Tlie ^ litfle drop of light/ 

Which dim-^yed men call praise and glory here,^ 

has too often turned us away from the vision of the 
Lord of Glory. ^ 

But that early act of self-denial, that self-oblation, 
not in word alone, but in deed, prompted by grateful 
love, has expressed our firm intention that " in all 
things God may* be glorified through Jesus Christ,’^ 
and we may meet all that the day may bring with 
the quiet trust that He will fulfil His own pur- 
pose through that dedicated life. Nay, hec will do 

^ A Serious Call^ pp. 146, 155. ^ ^ Ps. cxxxviii. 8.‘ 

2 Cor. iv. 4. 

* Keble, Christian K?ar, Seventeenth Sunday ^after Trinity. 

® I S. Peter iv. I f. 
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more than fulfil it. The tale of resolutions constantly 
broken, the work due to-day put ojff until to-morrow, 
the rush and^whirl of engagements which cannnt 
overtaken, the yritability by which homes are made so 
miserable, and business so hard for all associated with 
us, the omission of those little acts of unselfish courtesy 
and kindliness, which do more than many ambitious 
and elaborate ‘schemes’ and ‘organisations’ to pro- 
mote the growth of the Christian life, and, sometimes, 
through the needless overstrain and its reaction, sins 
of darker hue : every one of these Tai lures would be 
prevented by the early prayer and the early offering. 
It is the theme of Keble’s morning^ hymn : 

Old friends, old scenes, will lovelier be, 

As more of Heaven in each we see ; 

Some softening ^leam of love and prayer 
Shall dawn on every cross and care. 

As for some dear familiar strain 
Untired we ask, antf ask ap^ain, 

Ever, in its melodious store. 

Finding a spell unheard before : 

Such is the bliss of souls serene, 

When they have swor^i, and steadfast mean. 
Counting the cost, in all t’ espy 
llieir God, in all themselves deny»^ 

5. And thus our true position is kept steadily in 
our view. To be able in prayer tb offer ourselves to 
Grod, and in union with His Incarnate Son to please 
Him, is a sign of the great dignity with which every 
Christian is honoured.- But to Him ^re due not life 
• . 

TAe Christian Year^ mornifig hymn on ‘the happiness of 
sacrifice. ’ ,, 

* The meditation on Father John’s Thoughts and Counselsy p. 67, 
develops thisPthoughr. Some who may be enabled to enter more 
deeply into the subject might findthelp in some of the writings of 
y*' prayer, which seem to contain much that is solid, practical,, 
and beautiful. All her instructions are intended to produce an aspira- 
tion towards the sense of God’s immediate preseAca. See Quarterly 
l^evteiv, October 1883. 
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only, nor its gifts alone ; the very power to offer them 
willingly is His, and the power is maintained by the 
^ense’of His presence gained in prayer. If we are 
reminded of the dignity, we realise ali^ our nothing- 
ness. When the labours of the day begin, the dignity 
of a dedicated life makes us alert to use opportunities ; 
it calls forth all our energies and all our activities ; 
dawdling habits, and waste of time, and idle amuse- 
ments become absolutely repellent. But, again and 
again, as we recall the vision of His presence, which 
met us in our early prayers, we realise also our depend- 
ence. In tlie busiest of lives it is quite possible to 
unite that dependence with activity, and only in that 
union is there peace. Few men, probably, spent a 
life of labour more strenuous and alert than the late 
Dean Butler. And in few lives was that union 
more clearly exhibited. ‘ Let Thy will be done,*” ’ 
he once wrote, ‘ be your moral tonic.' He was told on 
one occasion, after some da>1i of hard work in a retreat 
for the Associates of the Sisterhood of S. Mary the 
Virgin at Wantage, of a special trouble which ‘was 

indeed perplexing.' ‘My dear ,' was his reply, 

‘ pray about it.’ ‘ And ttiese his last words ' spolken 
to her, says th^^ narrator, ‘ will suit every time, every 
place, every circumstance." ^ 

6. In such a life, consciously spent in the presence of 
God, animated by k true motive, offered to Him Who 
gave it, content to acknowledge its position, there will be 
characteristic features of stability, joy, and simplicity, 
for prayer supports, and invigorates, and cleanses. 

There will be stability." Jl^he* daily thought in the 
early morning hour of the Divine attributes, the holi- 
ness of the Divine nature, its justice and i{s love, its 
power and infinity, produce it : 

* ^ Life and Letters of Dean Butler^ pp. i68» 169. 

^ Newman’s semipn, ‘ The thought of God, the stay of the soul/ in 
the Farochial ana Plain Sermons ^ pp. 313 ff., may be compared. 
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My heart is fixed, O God, my heart is fixed ; 

1 will sing, yea, I will sing praise.* 

There will fie joy. All ‘ |mrties’ in the Church seem, 
with rare exceptions, to hush their disco^s at the 
name of Mr. Keble. But the brightness which, with 
all the undertones of sadness, have made the Christian 
Year and Lyra Innocentium^ and their gifted author’s 
strong and saintly character, so permanently attractive, 
had, it would seem, a struggle to maintain itself. 
Mr. Keble is quoted as one who in modent times con- 
quered the tendency to that dull, querulous dissatis- 
faction to which reference has l>een already made,^ 
under the name of ‘accidie.’ Ft was in the sense 
of the presence of God in C’hrist, upheld by the 
prayer of faith, and hope, and love, that^the con- 
quest was achieved. Of all who thus pray the words 
come, sooner or later, true : 

• 

Thou makes! him glad with joy in Thy presence.^ 

There will be simplicity. Fidelity to God, Who is at 
the background of characty keen to acknowledge His 
presence, in itself hinders affectation, while it makes us 
faithful in bringing humbly, cheerfully, and naturally 
to others the messages which He wills that we should 
convey. When the priest Zacharies doubted the pos- 
sibility of S. Gabriel’s message being fulfilled, the 
angel’s reply was an appeal to the veracity qf a life 
of unbroken fellowship with God. ‘ I am Gabriel, that 
stand in the presence of Go 3 and* I was sent to 
speak unto thee, and to bring thee these good tidings.’ ^ 

■•fi 

* Ps. lvii.*7. In Law’s Serious Calif there are two prayers of this 
kind, addressed to our Lord, which might b,e useful to some, pp. 153, 

154* 

® Ch. xiii. p. 303. Bishop Paget, The Spirit of Discipline^ p. 35 ; 
and Sir J. T. Coleridge’s Memoir y pp. 66, 68. . ^ 

>Ps. xw.6. « S'tfukei. 19. 
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If Qabriel stood, even while he executed his mission, in 
the presence of the God of truth, it was impossible 
for him to swerve a Aiair-breadth ^om absolute 
truthfulness. 


c. The influence of prayer in mffering. 

1. But the influence of prayer in the transformation 
of character becomes even more manifest in the hour of 
danger and of suff'ering. 

It gives firmness in the time of peril. In that picture 
of storm and shipwreck, of confusion and despair, 
which has in words been painted by S. Luke with so 
masterly a hand in the Acts of the Apostles, although 
it awaits the genius of an artist to represent it on 
canvas, one figure erect and fearless stands forth amid 
the gloom. It is the figure of S. l*aul newly risen 
from communion with God. ‘ I exhort you to be of 
gqod cheer: for there shall be no loss of life among 
you, but only of the ship. For there stood by me 
this night an angel of the God Whose I am. Whom 
also I serve, saying, Fear not, Paul ; thou must stand 
before Caesar ; atid, lo, God hath granted thee all them 
that sail with thee. Wherefore, sirs, be of good cheer: 
for I believe God, that it shall be even so as it hath 
been spoken unto me.'^* 

ThatJneident receives its parallel in a notable event 
in the life of ^shop J^atteson, who united with bis 
apostolic office an apostolic spifit not unworthy of 
S. Paul himself. He felt, ^ are told, on one parti- 
cular occasion, assured of the treachery of the natives, 
who were, indeed, intending to murder hirft as they 
were guiding him to theif chief. ‘ Uneasiness took 
possession of him, and he feared for h^s life. Presently 

^ Acts xxvli. 22*25. 
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he came to an abandoned hut, and for a few minuter 
he left his guides; and those moments he employed 
on his knees jn prayer. Th^ effect, he used to »elatey 
of thus conimeijaing himself to his Divine Father, soul 
and body, was wonderful ; all fear left higi, and he 
came out of the hut regardless of consequences.'^ Nor 
were the results of that trustful prayer limited to 
himself. His fearlessness took effect on his guides. 
‘They gradually ceased to plot; and at last one of 
them turned, confessed the treachery, and offered to 
lead him back to his boat in safety.'** 

2. Prayer gives peaceful calmness in suffering — calm- 
ness and self-control — which are the issues of habits 
of prayer in days of strength Und prosperity. In- 
stances are numerous in all ages of the Church, but 
as we have drawn a testimony from the^ mission- 
field to exhibit the result of prayer in a moment of 
danger, demanding immediate firmness, so another 
may be taken from the tlosing scenes of the life of 
Henry Marty n. At Tocat, in Pontiis, ten days 
before the end came, where ‘ men w^ere strangers io 
him, and to his God,'* as the journey in which, 
depressed by pain and wefskness, he had been cruelly 
hurried on by his Mohammedan guides and attendants, 
was stopped, he wrote words wliicli form the last 
entry in his journal . ‘ . . .1 had an unexpected 
repose. I sat in the orchard, afid thought of the 
sweet comfort and peace of my God — in solitude, 
my company, my friend, and comforter. Ok I when 
shall time give place to eternity When shall 
appear that new Heaven and • new earth wherein 
dwelleth righteousness ? *There, there shall in no wise 
enter in anything that defileth . . . none of these 
corruptions which add to the miseries of mortality 
shall be seen or heard of aiTy more.”* ® 

’ Related by Rarslake, Tke Theory of Prayer ^ p. 128, 

* Life of Henry Martyn^ by J. Sargent, fjpw 471, 472. 
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D. Gods presence in creation. 

1, But out of the same sense of the^ holy presence 
of God attained by prayer, the world of nature 
and human industry assume a new aspect. To the 
churchman, indeed, that world has been transformed 
by the Incarnation, and the atoning death, and the 
resurrection of the l^rd.^ He Who became Man 
in order to reveal the Father to man, and to restore 
our nature, is aiiso man\s Creator and the world^s 
Creator. Through our manhood created by Him- 
self, the Son of God has redeemed and restored us. 
He consecrated anew every earthly gift. He uses 
water, His own free, pure gift, in Baptism ; the 
fruits of tcorn and the vine, in forms of bread and 
wine, requiring man's co-operation in producing them, 
in the Eucharist. In the solemn presentation on 
the altar for consecration thereafter to the highest 
and holiest uses, that offering of bread and wine 
represents the oblation of all created things and 
all human workmansliip to God's service, ‘ for Whom 
are all things, and through Whom are all things.'" 
But unless in prayer we bike the world of nature, 
and the prodiitts of human industry and art, with 
us into the inner sanctuary of God, the knowledge of 
these great facts Vy which they are liallowed will, 
at least as a growing spiritual power, soon fade from 
the mind. It is through the habit of prayer that 
they become ^^^ually spiritualised to us. Through 
nature, thus linked *with prayel, we may hold such 
reverent converse with GoB, that as our power of 
vision is strengthened and disciplined by continuous 
use, rays of glory ‘are seen to spread ffom point 

€ 

. * A thought beautifully expressed in Mr. Keble’s poem in the 
Christian Year for Easter Day. 

2 Hcb. ii. la « 
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to point with undimmed lustre, till at last all nature 
is flooded with the heavenly splendour.*'^ Men of 
very different character aii^ training, but alike ii>- 
their power prayer and of realising the Divine 
presence, have assuredly discerned ‘the spiijtual mes- 
sage of the natural world, and have seen in its 
beauty a revelation of God. It is obvious in the 
mediaeval Church to think not only of painters such 
as Fra Angelico, but of S. Francis of Assisi and of 
Dante. But within the nineteenth century we 
may group Wordsworth and XebJe, Tennyson and 
Ruskin, Kingsley and Dean Church and Bishop 
Westcott. In the Churcli of Russia we find the 
sl riking teaching of Father John of Kronstadt, almost 
‘its characteristic man,'* as ‘he contemplates every- 
where the One Infinite Being — God.'^ Men such 
as these have not only reverently watched for 

each still report 

That Nature utters from her rural shrine/ 

hut they have habitually seen God in nature, and Jn 
the whole current of human life and work.* ‘The way 
of man is the vision of (iod," ‘the vision of God is the 
rule and crown of life," ‘ the vision of God makes of 
life . . . a continuous prayer" ; in sentences like these, 
gathering up teaching of S. John and S. Paul, 
S. Irena?us, Origen, and S. Augustine, Bishop Westcott 
unfolded the secret source of his own beautiful and 
delicate perception of the spiritual message brought 
through natural phenomena jyid th^ lives of men.^ 

^ Bishop Westcott, Ck^stian ^specis of p. 25. There is a 
similar thought in Bishop Jeremy Taylor, HWhy iv. p. 35. 

^ Thoughts and Counsels, p. 26, 

^ Words\»c)rth. 

‘ As did the psalmist, who saw in the history ofTsrael a parable full 
of significance for every soul wh<f can penkrate its inner meaning : 
Bs. Ixxviii. 2, and Kirkpatrick’s note (Cambridge Bible). 

Christian Aspects %f Life, ‘ Via Hominis VisioDn,' and * Consider 
the Lilies ’ .* Lessons from Work, pp. 1 10, 1 19, 3^7 447, 449, etc. 
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And the vision of God in creation goes further than an 
apjkal to the emotions or the intellect, as it suggests, 
-in a true way, tokens of design and beauty such as 
could only have been produced by a mind of infinite 
wealth and grandeur. Signs of the consecrating pre- 
sence of God, transcendent yet immanent, have pro- 
duced a large-hearted sympathy, reverence, tenderness, 
and hope. They have witnessed to the love of God. 
They have at critical moments relieved the tension of 
grave trial, as in Mr. Keble’s case, who found medita- 
tion on the beautiful child-life, and the quieter aspects 
of nature developed in the poetry of the Lyra Inno- 
emtium^ ‘a great comfort to him*’ in a period of 
‘desolating anxiety.'*^ Is it not possible that if, in 
our country parishes, the clergy could, in imitation 
of our Master, interpret the spiritual message of the 
natural world, ^ village life might become yet purer 
and brighter, and worship in the village cliurch more 
truly the expression of thanksgiving and praise F 

2 . The message of the redeemed ivorld 
and prayer. 

For the Christian looks at nature, and art, and 
human industry not only in the light of God’s creative 
love. In that love he recollects, whenever he prays 
‘ forgive us our trespasses,’ there was included the love 
which had compassion, the love which redeemed. ‘A 
fair landscape t|prrows, double beauties when it is seen 
in the light of God’s* pardoning li#ve in Christ ... In 
looking at the alp and th? lake and the sunset, we 
can say, My Father made them all,"’ and the same 
Father forgives me “my debts.”’® The slime sense 

i * 

^ Coleridge, Memoir of J. Keble^ p. 279. 

S. Matt. xiii. 34, 35. * 

* GoulV»U.:n, The Lord's Prayer^ pp. 207, 208. 
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must have inspired some mediaeval painters in village 
churches of Cornwall ^ to depict on frescoes implements 
of agriculture ^nd other homely industries laid at the 
feet of our Lqjd, and sprinkled by the blood and 
water flowing from His wounded side. To those un- 
known painters — rude, though jiowerful, as some of 
their frescoes are — Orarc esi lahorare had a deep and 
sacred significance, as they felt that prayer was a con- 
dition of blessing on work, for only so can it be true to 
say also lahorare est orare. It may be also that with 
S. Francis of Assisi they believed ‘iliat he only is a 
good man at prayer who is equally a good man at 
labour,’® and so they brought their toil into visible 
( onnexion with the Redeemer of the w orld. With 
ourselves, to say grace reverently, or even at all, before 
partaking of the food which is alone supplied by the 
bounty of God, and gifts of skill and strength supplied 
by Him, is becoming veiy infrequent. The men who 
painted and appreciatedf lliose old Cornish frescoes 
would in everything have given thanks. 


E. Tfie recognition hy tlie Church of the 
Divine presence. ^ 

1. And thus from considering the influence of the 
constant sense of the Divine presence attained by 
prayer in the personal life and character, in nature 
and in the works of man, we pass to the collective 
sense of that same gracious presence in the Church 
framed by God ‘outf of the very flesh, the veiy 
wounded and bleeding side of the Son of Man.’^ 
Into the material sanctuary we bring the products of 
mature and of art, believing that if the Church of 

^ As at S. Breage and Lanivel. 

Quoted by J. S. BreWer, Monumenta Franciuana. p. xxxiL 
* Hooker, /*. v. Ivi. 7 , 
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living souls, ‘ the highest and truest society that can 
be between man and Him Which is both God and Man 
• in Chie,'^^ is loyal to its ideal, nature and man through 
that Church can make response to for His giro. 
They are<‘offered to Him. From Him they are received 
back again as fresh instruments for sacrifice, fresh 
avenues of revelation of the Truth as it is in Jesus, and 
therefore fresh occasions for joy : 

All Thy works shall give thanks unto Thee, O Lori> ; 

And Thy sainte shall bless Thee.^ 

But the Church as a body can only become con- 
scious of the presence, which is her chartered possession, 
as by constant acts of worship, and prayer in private as 
well as iji public, her members live in the sense of that 
presence, and then in the fulness of life bear together 
their witness to it. In the Sermon on the Mount 
nothing is said of tlie activities of the Church, or even 
of its sacred influence, unfil the beatitudes arc com- 
pleted. Of these beatitudes the first includes the 
Lord’s blessing on ^ the poor in spirit,’ ® on those who 
own the deep sense of dependence which prompts alike 
adoration, thanksgiving,* intercession, and petition 
for personal i\eeds. The Divine Master meant His 
flrst disciples, and through them the Church in all 
time, to learn that the Divine presence is the starting- 
point; that the (Aiurch is a spiritual temple bearing 
the inscription, nd viajorem Dei gloriam ; that ‘ char- 
acter precedes power’; that ‘the Church herself, and 
not her work, fe the great mission to the world ’ ; and 
that something is lacking ‘u|itil sne spares neither labour 
nor sacrifice to exhibit a more perfect representation of 
that Divine life and love without which a4 she either 
does or suffer#, or ^ells of her doing and suffering, is no 

^ Hooker, £, P, v. Ivi. 8. f*-* Ps. cxlv. la 

• S. 3. 
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more than sounding brass or a clanging cymbal.^ ’ ^ 
But when this lesson is learnt, the Church compact of 
the lives of meji who by acts of prayer maintain fdlow* 
ship with the Uj^seen, and can ^ endure as seeing Him 
Who is invisible,’ will be acknowledged as » 

The city reared by pierced hand 

Where various energies conspiring meet^ 

Where love is royal, and where force is sweet. 

And goodness proves its right to high command. 

And virtues widen through their second birth. 

And meek souls reign, inheriting^the earth.® 

S. We do not, indeed, need less work, but we do 
need far more worship of which the outward form, 
arrayed in all its beauty of laiigilage, ritual, art, and 
music, should express the offering of the bodies of its 
members, kept in their consecration through ^he com- 
munion of their spiritual nature with God tllVough 
prayer. We do need less of the incessant whirl of 
committees, and multiplied organisations, and more 
space to cultivate the spirit of meditation, and prayer, 
of Christian converse and sympathy, through which th*‘ 
energy flows to animate the organisation about which 
we are so deeply anxious. • A catliedral church, for 
instance, is popularly regarded only as a place for 
great diocesan gatherings, or evangelistic preaching, 
or as a centre of diocesan machinery, or a school of 
sacred music, or a field in which aPchitecture may be 
studied, pr minute and useful research into ecclesiastical 
antiquities pursued. It does, indeed, embrace aH these 
objects within its scope, and others alsc^as worthy and 
as serviceable. But tlUhi cathedral foundation, and the 
cathedral church which is the result of the foundation, 

^ The impressive words on this subject of Dr. MiHigan, 7^e Ascm- 
sion and heavenly Priesthood of o^r Lord, 'Lect. vt, pp. 279-294, 
deserve serious attention. 

* Dr. Bright, Iona at^ other Verses, poem on S. Magnus’ Cathedral 
in the isles of Orkney. 
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have first of all a function of worship, intercession, 
devotional study, and spiritual converse gathered up in 
' chapter to fulfil. ‘ In cathedral and collggiate churches 
and colleges, where there are many prints and deacons, 
they shall' receive the Communion with the priest every 
Sunday at the least, except they have a reasonable 
cause to the contrary,'^ is a rubric embodying the 
deepest of principles. It means that, in the mother 
church of every diocese, the central act of worship is to 
be found in the celebration of the Holy Communion ; 
that in this chufeh, pre-eminently, the ideal of the 
Christian life as one of fellowship with God in Christ, 
and of the whole society as ‘ one bread, one body, for 
we all partake of the one Bread,’ ^ is to be manifested ; 
and that then the other acts of public worship are to 
be regaled as strengthening the Eucharistic union 
betw^n the glorified Lord and the members of His 
body. Such a constant round of services and suc- 
cession of Eucharists as wfcs intended to he the rule 
of great churches such as Lincoln or Salisbury in the 
middle ages was too elaborate ; in its practical working 
it broke down; and most sympathetic investigators 
have to allow that in the*sixteenth century ‘the glory 
was fast departing.’® But, whatever the failure, the 
original ideal ^as noble. And it would be deplorable 
if the ideal of worship and communion which, in the 
rubric just quoted, the Church of England holds up 
before its cathedral chapters, were thrown jnto the 
shade by other activities however useful. ‘ Praise and 
prayer oifered continually by true men lifting up holy 
hands must be the central unchangeable function of a 
cathedral institution.’ . . ! ‘Every single person in 
his ministering in that great house of God should 
know that hisr whole service from morning to night is 

ft 

^ Rubric at the close of the Communion Office. 

* I Cor. X. 17. r 

• Chr. W6l:tbworth, Mediaeval Services in England, p. 55. 
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God’s.’’ ^ Such were Archbishop Benson’’^ last public 
words on cathedral foundations. 

For in every^ cathedral church intercessory prayer at 
the altar, and the choir where the litany as well as 
the Divine service will be duly honoured, should be 
felt to be of the essence of worship, which craves for 
its own completeness in the full response of all man- 
kind.^ There, if anywhere, should be that care of 
character so constantly brought into contact with 
God, which makes communions fruitful and inter- 
cession powerful with Him. There,* too, men shotild 
expect to find such intelligence and breadth and sym- 
pathy as can, in intercession, and especially in the 
litany, embrace the needs of the Church and the 
State, while entering as heartily, when requests are 
made for prayer, into personal and local neods. But 
if this ideal is to be reached, there is need of real joy 
in the cathedral service, constant self-denial, constant 
co-operation betw een the •clergy and the choir and 
the laity in this common offering to God on behalf 
of His Church. ^ 

And the effect on character will be deep. In the 
Serious Call no portrait i.s more beautifully drawn 
than that of Ouranius, ‘a holy priest, full of the spirit 
of the Gospel, watching, labouring, and praying for a 
poor country village. Every soul in it is as dear to 
him as himself, and he* loves thetii all as he loves 
himself, because he prays for them all as often as he 
prays for himself.’ But Ouranius had not be^n ever 
thus. Once ‘ he had a haughtiness in his temper, a 
great contempt and disregard loi; all Polish and un- 
reasonable people ; |jut he iias prayed away this spirit, 
and has now the greatest tenderness for the most 
obstinate dinners, because he is always hoping that 
God will sooner or later hear those prayers that he 

' Archbishop Jenson in Irelandy pp. 57, 113. 

* The thought finds expression in 15, 16. 
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makes for their repentance.’ ^ Such happy effects which 
‘ a devout intercession ’ produced in the life of Ouranius 
are not confined to the plergy : they sl^ine as brightly 
in many of the laity, , 

• Who love upon their knees 

To linger when their prayers are said. 

And lengthen out their litanies, 

In duteous care for quick and dead.^ 

3. In such intercession bonds of unity are formed. 
As through prayer we rise into a sphere higher and 
purer than that in which petty jealousies and misunder- 
standings, resentments, and petty slights, and gossip 
flourish, the selfishness at the root of these faults 
cannot survive. In His presence, Who is the Eternal 
Love, byriers to the outflow of love to others are 
removed from the heart. In His presence. Who is the 
Eternal Truth, ‘falseness of heart,’ which ‘privately 
whispers anything to the prejudice of another,’ is 
discovered to ourselves by** the true charity of inter- 
cession.’ ^ 

And such love takes a definite shape. Social cour- 
tesies, considerateness, little acts of kindliness, readier 
sympathies with joy as ^ell as sorrow, sometimes so 
beautiful in tl^eir manifestation around cathedrals in 
our own day, as they were indicated long ago in their 
ancient statutes,^ follow in its train. And those, who 
receive from ourselves these tender services for the Ix>rd’8 
sake, remember us also before the Throne. In time, the 
whole Social life of a city, a district, or a parish may 
be transforme(> by this wonderful, although silent 
influence, while it 6onsecred:es friendship as, perhaps, 
nothing else can hallow it. Such fellowship forms part 

‘ Law, A Serious Call, pp. 258, 259. * ^ 

* Keble, Lyra Innocentium, * Tir> all friendly readers. ’ 

* Law, A Serious Call, pp. 270, 271 (Character of Susurrus). _ 

* Archbishop Benson, The Cathedral, pp. 147 ff., gives a 

few examples. #% 
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also of the joy of worship, while, if it is%bsent, worship 
is marred.^ 

On a scale yet larger, the prayer of the Church as 
a whole carried with it an influence which it is bound 
to exert. Amofig the prayers of the Egyptian Bishop 
Sarapion, the friend of S. Antony and S. Athanasius, 
‘ life* is a striking note. ‘ We beseech Thee make us 
living men.’ ‘Make one living Catholic Church.’^ 
Surely such prayers are needed now in the face of the 
obligations laid on churchmen to discharge, in the true 
spint of Jesus Christ, their obligations as citizens^ of 
the State; to recognise wisely and firmly social duties; 
to plead for the pardon of sin national and social; to 
resolve by intercession, and example, if they can do no 
more, to stay the plague of impurity and intemper- 
ance, of dishonesty and injustice, of indifference and 
half-hearted service. In a more limited sense, such 
corporate intercession pleads for guidance and power 
in airectihg and accomplisjiing the efforts which it in- 
spires churchmen to make. In offering such prayers, 
we receive an education. A man who really inter- 
cedes with the expectation that God will hear ariB 
answer, must begin at least to think seriously of the 
persons and work included in his prayers. And, thus, 
a life once hemmed in by narrow associations and 
mechanical routine broadens out, and finds that in a 
larger world it too has a# work awajting its aid to be 
accomplished. 

4. Inseparable also is the link between worship and 
missionary energy claiming the whole world for the 
service of the great ^ing. Iif its temple worship, 
thoughts beyond their time were Indeed given to the 
noblest spirits in the Church of Israel, as the choir 
sang in th$ great festal hymn : ^ 

^ * Nisi tempore pack non bene*colitur pack Auctor.* Henry of 
Eastry in Litterae Cantuarienses^ vol. i. p. 132, Rolls Series. 

* Bishop Sarapionk iPrayer Book^ pp. 25, 61, 63, etc. 
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0 worship the Lord in the beauty of holiness : 

Ttemble before Him, all the earth. 

Say among the nations, The Lord reigneth 
- The world also is stabjished that it cannot be moved : 

He shall judge the peoples with equity/ 

It is 6ut of the sanctuary in which the spiritual 
energy is received to do the work that the resolution 
to carry it out proceeds. It was, we know, while 
prophets and teachers at Antioch ‘ ministered to the 
Lord, and fasted,’ ^ attaching themselves to the throne 
of .God, detaching themselves from the world and self- 
interest, that the Holy Ghost ^ separated ’ Barnabas and 
Saul for ‘the work whereunto He had called them,’ 
and, with the blessing and prayers of Christ’s minister- 
ing servants, the larger missionary work of the Church 
began, ajid it was said among the nations, ‘ The Lord 
reigneth.’ No missionary centre was more potent than 
Iona. To Iona we owe some of the finest elements in 
our own Christianity. But Iona was so illustrious a 
missionary centre because it was a home of worship, 
meditation, and prayer.^ Such intercession does not 
(Ally help missions. It reacts upon the empire. In all 
its nobler forms, the recognition of responsibility for 
the colonists and native races dependent upon Great 
Britain must, ^o the Christian, appear as an answer 
to these prayers.^ 

^ Ps. xcvi. 9, 10. ^ * 

* Acts xiii. If 2, 

^ In Adamnan’s Life of S, Columbaf bk. I. c. 37, there is a striking 
illustratibn of the cheering power of intercession. The brethren, in 
returning from th^harvest^eld, felt that their loads grew lighter 
because of the thoughtful prayer of their a^ed master. 

^ Bishop Westcott’s noble words#on ‘Imperial duty/ Lestons from 
IVorkf pp. 382, 383, illustrate this idea. 
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F. Prayer^ a j)re2)aration of character for life 
» beyond the^ grave. 

There is yet one other influence on character exerted 
by prayer. It opens out the vista of the eternal future. 
It bids us when the power of sense is strongest, when 
the presence of material interests is all-absorbing, to 
‘look not at the things which are seen, but at the 
things which are not seen: for the things which are 
seen are temporal ; but the things ^hich are not seen 
are eternal.’^ ‘Our churches,’ Canon Liddon once 
said, ‘ are the temples of the invisible ; they are temples 
of the future life. Within these blessed walls the 
knowledge that is gathered bears, directly or indirectly 
— all of it — upon another world. Within tflese walls, 
character is moulded in that type which alone will be 
happy, could be happy in another world. Here, too, 
are learnt habits and ocuupations which will be the 
only permissible ones hereafter, — without sympathy 
with which heaven would be hell . . . prayer and 
praise offered here are anticipated communications 
with Him Whom w^e shall then see, as we humbly hope, 
face to face,’^ And, as in public worship, the Sacra- 
ments, and the reading of the Holy Scriptures, those 
‘ letters from the heavenly country,’ and the prayers 
mould our nature for the*life beyonfi the veil, and then 
for the resurrection and the beatific vision, so public 
>l^rship and its sacramental rites can only do their 
appointed work, when we allow then% to become the 
energies that animal^ and sustain us in the secret 
prayer which, in the eternal order, will be openly re- 
warded. When tempted to despond because bf past 
failures afid present difficulties, let u^ recollect that 

• 

^ 2 Cor, iv. iS. 

* Sermons ok Some Words of S* Paul^ pp^ 151-153. 
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the Divine comAiand, * Men ought always to pray, and 
not to ifainV^ implies also the gift of Divine power 
*,and Divine bhvssiiig. ‘ In building up ourselves on our 
most holy faith, praying in the Holy Ghost,** let us ask 
that some^glimpses into the future, wheh deepest aspira- 
tions for communion with God will, at Isust, be satis- 
fied, may be granted to encourage and strengthen us. 
With one such glimpse, recorded in immortal verse,® 
we commit this solemn subject to His merciful judg- 
ment, ‘ in Whose hand are both we and our words,’ * 
to pardon what i» amiss, and to bless in ways, known 
only to Himself, what is according to His will : 

Then ‘ Glory to the Father, to the Son, 

And to the Holy Spirit,* rang aloud 
Throughout all Paradise ; that with the song 
My spirit reel'd, so passing sweet the strain. 

And what I saw was equal ecstasy : 

One universal smile it seem’d of all things ; 

Joy past compare ; gladness unutterable ; 

Imperishable life of peate and love ; 

Exfiaustless riches, and unmeasured bliss. 


t 

' S. Luke xviii. i. 

* Dante, II Par adiso, canto xxvii. 1-9 (Cary’s translation). 

* Wisdom vii. 16. 
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i8mo. 2s. 6d. : cloth limp. 2r. Bound with the Book of Common 
Prayer, 31. 6d. Red-Line Edition. Clotk extra, iiilt top. i8mo. 
25 . 6d. net. Large-Type Edition. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 

THE WAY OF LIFE ; A Book of Prayeis and Instruction for the Young 
at School, with a Preparation for Confirmation. i8nw. is. 6d. 

THE PATH OF HOLINESS : a First Book of Prayers, with the Service 
of the Holy Communion, for the Young. Compiled by a Priest. With 
Illustrations. i6mo. is. 6d. ; cloth limp. is. * 

THE GUIDE TO HEAVEN : a Book of Prayers for every Want, (For 
the Working Classes.) Compiled by a Priest, iSmo. is. 6d . ; cloth 
limp. is. Large- Type Edition. Crown 8vo. is, 6d. ; cloth limp, i j. 

THE STAR OF CHILDHOOD : a First Book of Prayers and Instruction 
for Children. Compiledby a Priest. With Illustrations. 16mo.2s.6d. 

« 

SIMPLE LESSONS; or, Words Easy to be Understood. A Manual of 
Teaching, i. On the Creed. 11. The Ten Commandments, ill. The 
Sacrament. i8mo. 31. » 

MANUAL OF pEVOTlON FOR SISTERS OF MERCY. 8 parts in 
2 vols. 32mo. lOJ. Or separately : — Part i. u. ^d. Part ii. is. Part 
III. ir. Part IV. 2r. Partv. u. Partvi. ir. Partvii. Partviii. is. 6d. 


SPIRITUAL INSTRUCTION?}. Crown 8vof 

The Holy Eucharist. 31. 6d. Our Lord’s Early Life. 3s. 6d. 
1 HE Divine Dispensations. y.6d. Our Lord’s Entrance on his 
The Life of Grace. 3^. 6d. Ministry. 3^. 6d. • 

The Religious Life. 3;. 6d. 

A BOOK OF PRIVATE P^^AYER FOR MORNING, MID-DAY, AND 
OTHER TIMERS. iSmo^ limp ^loth. is. f clotk, red edges, is. 3a?. 


THE DOCTRINE OF THE PRIESTHOOD IN THE CHURCH 
OF ENCJpAND. Crown 8vo. 45. 

the DOCTRINE OF CONFESSION IN TI!e CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND, Crown 8vo, y. * 



A SELECTION OF WORKS 


OoleB. — Works by the Rev. V. S. S. COLES, M.A., Principal of the 
Pusey House, Oxford. 

LENTEN MEDITATIONS, 2s. 6d. * 

ADVENT MEDITATIONS ON ISAIAH I. -XII. : together with Out- 
lines of fhristmas Meditations on St. John i. r'i2. iHmo. 2S. 

Company, The, of Heaven : Daily Links with the Household of 

God. Being Selections in Prose and Verse from various Authors. 

' With Autotype Frontispiece. Crcnvn Bvo. 3^. bJ. net, 

Oonybeare and Howson.— THE LIFE AND EPISTLES OF 

ST. PAUL. By the Rev. W. J. Conybeare, M.A., and the Very 
Rev. }. S. Howson, D.D. With numerous Maps and Illustrations. 
Library Edition. T^wo Voh, %vo, air. Students’ Edition. One Vol 
Crown Bvo. 6s, Popular Edition. One Vol, Crown Svo. 3s, 6d. 

Creighton.— Works by the Right Hon. and Right Rev. Mandell 
Creighton, D.D., late Lord Bishop of London. 

A HISTORY OF THE PAPACY FROM THE GREAT SCHISM 
TO THE SACK OF ROME (1378-1527). Six Volumes. Crown 8vo, 
51. eacA net, 

THE ClfURCH AND THE NATION : Charges and Addresses. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. net. 

Day-Hours of the Church of England, The. Newly Revised 

according to the Prayer Book and the Authorised I'riinslation of the 
Bible. Crown 8vo, sewed ^ 31. ; mloth, 3s. 6d. 

SUPPLEMENT TO THE DAY-HOURS OF THE CHURCH OF 
f ENGLAND, being the Service for certain Holy Days. Crown Svo, 
sewed, 3s, ; elo/A, 35. 6d. 

Bdersheim.— Works by Alfred Edersheim, M.A., D.D., Ph.D. 

THE LIFE AND TIMES OF*IESUS THE MESSIAH. Tuxi Vols. 
8vo* 1 21. net. , 

JESUS THE MESSIAH ; being an Abridged Edition of ‘ The Life and 
Tiine5 of Jesus the Messiah.’ Crown 8vo. 6s.net. 

BUicott.— Works by C. J. Ellicott, D.D., Bishop of Gloucester. 
A CRITICAL AND GRAMMATICAL COMMENTARY ON ST. 
PAUL’S EPISTLE.S. Greek Text, with a Critical and Grammatical 
Commentary, and a Revised English Translation. 8vo, 

Galatians. 8j. 6d, Philippians, Colossians, and 

Ephesians. 8jf 6d, Philemon, ioj. 6d. 

Pastoral EpIstles. ^ jos, 6d. Ttiessalonians. 71. 6d. 

HISTORICAL LECTURES ON THE LIFE OF OUR LORD 
JESUS CHRIST. 8vo. 121. 

English (The) Catholic’s Vade Mecum: a Short Maiwal of General 
Devotion. CiJmpiled by a Priest, 32mo. limp, ts. ; elotk, 2s. 
Priest’s Edition. 32mo. * is. 6d. 
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Epochs of Church History.— Edited by Right Hon; aiM. Right 
Rev. Mandell Creighton, D.D., late Lord Bishop of 


London, fmall 8vo, 2 s. 

theenglish church in 

OTHER LANDS. the Rev. H. W. 
Tucker, M.A. 

THE HISTORY OF THE REFOR* 
MATION IN ENGLAND. By the 
Rev. Geo. G. Pkrrv, M.A. 

THE CHURCH OF THE EARLY 
FATHERS. By the Rev. Alrrsp 
Plummer, D.D. 

THE EVANGELICAL REVIVAL IN 
THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
By the Rev. J. H. Overton, D.D. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. 
By the Hon. G. C. Brodrick, D.C.L. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF CAM- 
BRIDGE. By J, Bass Mullinger, 
M.A. 

THE ENGLISH CHURCH IN THE 
MIDDLE AGES. By the Rev. W. 
Hunt, M.A. 


6d each. 

THE CHURCH AND THE 
EASTERN EMPIRE. By the Rev. 
H. F. Tozer, M.A.» 

THE CHURCH AND THE ROMAN 
EMPIRE. By the Rev. A. Carp 
M.A. 

THE CHURCH AND THE PURI- 
TANS, 1570-1660. By Henry Offlev 
Wakeman, M.A. 

HILDEBRAND AND HIS TIMES. 
By the Y^ry Rev. W. R. W. Stephens, 
B. O. 

THE POPES AND THE HOHEN- 
Sl'AUFEN. By Ugo Balzani. 

THE COUNTER REFORMATION. 
By Adolphus William Ward, Litt. D. 

WYCLIFFE AND MOVEMENTS 
FOR REFORM. By Reginald L. 
Poole, M.A. 

THE ARIAN CON'i*ROVERSY. By 
the Rev. Professor H. M. Gwatkin, 
M.A. 


Eucharistic Manual (TheL Consisting of Instructions and 
Devotions for the Holy Sac^nient of the Altar. From various sources. 
yzmo. cloth gilt, red edges, is. Cheap Edition, limp cloth, gd. 

Farrar.— Works by Frederic W. Farrar, D.D., Dean of 
Canterbury'. 

TEXTS EXPLAINED; or, Helps to Undeibtand the New Testament. 
Crown Svo. y. net. 

THE BIBLE : Its Meaning and Supremacy. 6s. net. 

Fosbery.-VOICES OF .COMFORT^ Edited by the Rev. 
Thomas Vincent Fosrery, M.A., sometime Vicar of St. Giles’s. 
Reading. Cheap Edition, i^mall Svo, 31. net. 

The Larg-er Eat Eon ( js. 6d.) may stili he had. 

Fuller.— IN TERRA PAX; or, The Primary Sayings of Our 

Lord during the Great Forty Day^^ in theiwi Relation to the Church, 
Sermons pi cached ftt St. Clark’s, Marvlebone Road. By MORRIS 
Fuller, B.D. Crown %vo.t 6j. net.* * 

Gardner.— A CATECHISM OF CHURCH HISTORY, from 

the HUy of Peniecost until the Present Day. By the Rev. C. E. 
Gardner, of the Society of St. John the Evafigelist, Cowley. Crown 
sewed, is. ; cloth, is. 6d$ 
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Oeikie.-y Works by 7- Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LLD., late 
Vicar of St. Martin-at-Palace, Norwich. 

•THE VICAR AND HIS FRIEIJDS. Crown Bvo. • 5J. net. 

HOURS WITH THE BIBLE: the Scriptures in the Light of Modern 
Discovery ^nd Knowledge. Complete in Twelves olumes. Crown %vo. 


OLD TESTAMENT. 


Creation to the Patriarchs. 
With a Map and Illustrations. 55. 

Moses to Judges. With a Map 
and Illustrations, y. 

• • 

Samson to Solomon. With a 
Map and Illustrations. 5J 


Rehoboam to Hezekiah. With 
Illustrations. 5J, 

Manasseh to Zkdekiah. With 
the Contemporary Prophets. With 
a Map and Illustrations. 5^. 

Exile to Malachi. With the 
Contemporary Prophets. With 
Illustrations. 5^. 


NEW TESTAMENT. 


The Gospels. With a Map and 
Illustrations. 51. 

Life and \\%rds of Christ. 
With Map. 2 vols. 10s. 


Life and Epistles of St. Paul. 
With Maps and Illustrations. 
2 vols. lOS. 

St. Peter to Revelation. With 
29 Illustrations. 5J. 


LIFE AND WORDS OF CHRIST. 

Cabinet Edition. With Map. 2 vak. Post %vo. loj. 

Cheap Edition, without the Notes. 1 vol. Svo. 6 s. 

A SHORT LIFE OF CHRIST. With 34 Illustrations. Crown Svo. 
•jj. 6 d. ; ^ilt edges. 4J. 6 d. 

Gold Dust: a Collection of Golden Counsels for the Sancti- 
fication of Daily Life. Translafed and abridged from the French by 
E.L.E.E. Edited by Charlotte M. Yongk. P^ts I, II, III, 
Small Pocket Volumes. Cloth, gilt, each is. Parts I. and II. in One 
Volume. IS. 6 d. ^arts I., II., and III. in One Volume. 2s. net. 

The two first parts in One Volume, large type, iSmo. cloth, gilt. 2s. net. 
Parts I. II, and III. arts also supplied, bound in white cloth, with red 
edges, in box, price 2s. 6 d. net. 

Gore.— Wofks by the Right Rev. Charles Gore, D.D., Lord 
Bishop of Worcester. 

THE CHURCH AN#D THEfMINISTRY. Piph Edition, Revised. 
Crown Svo. 6 s:', net. 

ROMAN CATHOLIC CLAIMS. Oown ^vo. 35. net. 

GoreL-THE LIFE OF FATHER GOREH. By C. E. 
Gardner, S.S.J.E. Edited, with Preface, by Richard •Meux Ben- 
son, M.A., S.S.J.E., Student of Christ Church, Oxford. With Portrait. 
Crou 1 Svo. V. f , 
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Great Truths of the Christian Beligion. Edited by the Rev. 

W. U. Richards. Small 8vo, 2s. 

Hall. — Works by* the Right Rev# A. C. A. Hall, D.D., Bishop 
of Vermont.^ 

CONFIRMATION. Crown Svo. 5J. (The Oxford Lilrary of Practical 
Theology. ) 

THE VIRGIN MOTHER: Retreat Addresses on the Life of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary as told in the Gospels. With an appended 
Essay on the Virgin Birth of our Lord. Crown Bvo. 4s. 6d, . 

CHRIST’S TEMPTATION AND OURS. Crown Svo. y- 

Hall— THE KENOTIC THEORY. Considered with Parti- 
cular Reference to its Anglican Forms and Arguments. By the Rev. 
Francis J. Hall, D.D., Instmctur of Dogmatic Theology in the 
Western Theological Seminary, Chicago, Illinois. Crown 8vo, 5^. 

Hallowing of Sorrow. By E. R. With a Preface by H. S. 

Holland, M.A., Canon and Precentor pf St. Paul's. Small 8vo. 2s, 

Hanbury - Tracy. — FAITH AND PROGRESS. Sermons 

Preached at the Dedication Festival of St. Barnabas’ Church, Pim- 
lico, June 10-17, iQoo. Edited by the Rev. the Hon.*A. Hanbury- 
Tracy, Vicar of St. Barnabas’, Pimlico. W’ith an Introduction by the 
Rev. T. T, Carter, M.A. Crozvn 8vo. 4s. 6d, net. 

Handbooks for the Clergy. Edited by the Rev. Arthur W. 

Robinson, B.D., Vicar of Aflhallows Barking by the Tower. Croiuu 
8vo. 2.f. 6d. net each Volume, 

THE PERSONAL LIFE OF THE CLERGY. By the Rev. ARynuR 
W. Robinson, liD., Vicar of Allhallows Barking by the Tower. 

THE MINIS'I'RY OF C ONVERSION. By the Rev. A. J. MASON, D.D., 
Lady Margaret’s Reader in Dif^nity in the University of Cambridge 
and Canon, of Canterbury. 

PATRISTIC STUDY. By the Rev. H. B. Swi^E, D.D., Regius Pro- 
fessor of Divinity in the University of Cambridge. 

FOREIGN MISSIONS, By ^ic Right Rev. JI. H. Montgomery, D.D., 
formerly Bishop of Tasmania, Secretary of the Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Gospel in Foreign Parts. 

Other Volumes are in preparation, 

Harrison.— PROBLEMS OF CHRISTIANITY AND 
SCEPTICISM. By the Rev. AiffeXANodlt J. Harrison, B.D. 
Incumbent of St. Thdfhas the Martyr, ffewcastle-upon-Tyne.^ Crown 
8vo, js. 6d, • 

HatcL-THE ORGANIZATION OF THE EARLY 
CHRIiBriAN CHURCHES. Being the Bampton Lectures for 1880. 
By Edwin Hatch, M.A., D.D., lat« Reader k Ecclesiastical History 
in the University of Oxford. %vo, 51. 

A2 
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HoUaaA— Works by the Rev. Henry Scott Holland, M.A., 
Canon and Precentor of St. Paul’s. 

GOD’S CITY AND THE COMfNG OF THE KfNGDOM. Crown 
8 m 3^. 6d, ^ 

PLEAS ANB CLAIMS FOR CHRIST. Crown 8m y. 6i. 

CREED AND CHARACTER : Sermons. Crown ^vo. 3^. 6f/, 

ON BEHALF OF BELIEF. Sermons. Crown Zvo. 3^. 6i. 

CHRIST OR ECCLESIASTES. Sermons. Crown 8m 2r. 

LOGIC AND LIFE, with other Sermons. Crown 8m 3^. 6^. 

GOOD FRIDAY. Being Addresses on the Seven Last Words. Small 

r\ ♦ ^ 

OVO, 2.S. 

Hollings.— Works by the Rev. G. S. ROLLINGS, Mission Priest of 
the Society of St. John the Evangelist, Cowley, Oxford. 

THE HEAVENLY STAIR*; or, A Ladder of the Love of God for Sinners. 
Crown 8m 31. 6d, 

PORTA REQALIS ; or, Considerations on Prayer. Crown Zvo, limp cloth, 
IS, 6d. net ; cloth hoards, ar. net, 

CONSIDERATIONS ON THE WISDOM OF GOD. CrownZvo, 4J. 

PARADOXES OF I’HE LOVE OF GOD, especially as they are seen in 
the way of the Evangelical Counsel* Crown Zvo. 4s. 

ONE BORN OF THE SPIRIT ; or, the Unification of our Life in God. 
firown Zvo, 3^. fsd. 

Hutchiiig8.~-Works by the Ven. W. H. Hutchings, M.A. Arch- 
deacon of Cleveland, Canon of York, Rector of Kirby 
M.sperton, and Rural Dean of Malton. t 
SERMON SKETCHES from some of the Sunday Lessons throughout 
the Church's Year. Vols, / and II, Crown Zvo, 5J. each, 

THE LIFE OF PRAYEfc. : a Course of Lectures delivered in All Saints’ 
Church, Margaret Street, during Lent. Crown Zvo, 4J. (id, 

THE PERSON AND WORK OF THE HOLY GHOST : a Doctrinal 
and Devotional Treatise, Crown Zvo. 4s, 6d. 

SOME ASPECTS OWHE CROSS. Crown Zvo. 4s. 6d, 

THE MYSTERY OF THE T'EMPTi^TION.* Lent Lectures delivered at 
St. Mary Magdalene, Paddington. Crown Zvo. 4s. 6d, 

Hutton.-THE SOUL HERE AND HEREAFTM. By the 

Rev. R. E, Huvton,, Chr.plain of St. Margaret’s, East Grinstcad. 
Crown Zvo, 6j, • 
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Inheritance of the Saints ; or, Thoughts on the Communion 
of Saints and the Life of the World to come. Collected chiefly 
froin English Writers by L. P. With a Preface by the Rey. HENRY 
Scott Holl'^nd, M.A. NinthRdition, Crown Svo. •ju 

Jameson.— Work*/ by Mrs. Jameson. 

SACRED AND LEGENDARY ART, containing Ijegends of the Angels 
and Archangels, the Evangelists, the Apostles. With 19 Etchings and 
187 Woodcuts. 2 voU, 8w. 20i. neU 
LEGENDS OF THE MONASTIC ORDERS, as represented in the 
Fine Arts. With ii Etchings and 88 Woodcuts. 8m ioj. net, 
LEGENDS OF THE MADONNA, OR BLESSED VIRGIN MARY. 

With 27 Etchings and 165 Woodcuts. 8m loj. net. 

THE HISTORY OF OUR LORD, as exftmpUfied in Works' of Art 
Commenced by the late Mrs. Jameson ; continued and completed by 
Lady Eastlake. With 31 Etchings and 281 Woodcuts. 2 Voh, 
8m 20s, net. 

Jennings. — ECCLESIA ANGLICAN A. A History of the 
Church of Christ in England from the Earliest to the Present Times. 
By the Rev. Arthur Charles Jennings, M.A. Crown 8m ^5. 6d. 

s 

Johnstone.—SONSHIP : Six Lenten Addresses. By the Rev. 
Verney Lovett Johnstone, M.A., late Assistant Curate of 
Ilfracombe. With an Introduction by the Rev. V. S. S. CoLES, 
M.A., Principal of the Pusej^ House, Oxford. Crown 8m zs. 

Jones. -ENGLAND AND THE HOLY SEE: An Essay 
towards Reunion. By Spencer Jones, M.A., Rector of Mc^eton 
in-Marsh. With a Preface by the Right Hon. Viscount Halifax. 
Crown Svo. 6v. net. 

Joy and Strength for the Tilgrim’s Day: Selections in 

Pro.se and Averse. By the Editor of ‘ Daily Strength for Daily Needs, 
etc. Small 8m ^s. 6d. net. ^ 

Jukes.— Works by Andrew Jukes. 

THE NEW MAN AND THE ETERIAL LIFE, Notes on the 
Reiterated Amens of the Son of God. Crown Pm 6s. 

THE NAMES OF GOD IN HOLY SCRIPTURE : a Revelation of 
His Nature and Relationships. Crown 8m 4s. 6d. • 

THE TYPES OF GENESIS. Crown 8m 7s 6d. 

THE SECOND DEAJH AND TtlE RESTITUTION OF ALL 
THINGS. Crown 8m 3s, 6d. » * 

Kelly.~-A HISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF CHRIST. 
By tb^Rev. Herbert H. Kelly, M.A., Director of the Society 
of the Sacred Mission, Mildenhall, Suffolk. Vol. I. a.d. 29-342 
Crown Svo. 31. 6d. net. • • [ Vol. 2 in ifte press. 
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Knox. tiittle.—Wcfrks by W. J. Knox Little, M.A., Canon 
Residentiary of Worcester, and Vicar of Hoar Cross. 

HOLY MATRIMONY. CroivK 55. [The* Oxford Library of 
Practical Theology.] ^ 

THE PERFECT LIFE : Sermons. Crown Svo, 7s. 6i. 

THE CHRISTIAN HOME. Crown 8m 3^. 6d. 

CHARACTERISTICS AND MOTIVES OF THE CHRISTIAN 
LIFE. Ten Sermons preached in Manchester Cathedral, in Lent and 
Advent. Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d, 

THE MYSTERY OF THE PASSION OF OUR MOST HOLY 
REDEEMER. CrSwn 8vo. 25. bd. 

THE LIGHT OF LIFE. Sermons preached on Various Occasions. 
Crown 8vo. 31 . 

SUNLIGHT AND SHADOW IN THE CHRISTIAN LIFE. 
Sermons preached for the most part in America. Crown 8vo. 3J. 

Law.—A PRACTICAL TREATISE UPON CHRISTIAN 
PERB'EfcTION. By William L.aw, M..‘V. Indited by L. H. M. 
SOULSBY. red borders , 2s , net . 


Lear.— Works by, and Edited by, H. L. Sidney Lear. 

FOR DAYS AND YEARS. A booH contain. ng a Text, Short Reading, 
and Hymn for Every Day in the Church’s Year. ibmo. 2s. net. Also a 
Cheap Edition, 32mo, is, ; or cloth gilt, is. 6d . ; or with red borders, 
*■ 2 J. net . 

FIVE MINUTES, Daily Readings of Poetry, idwa, 3s. 6d. Also a 
Cheap Edition, 32m o. is. ; or cloth gilt, is. 6d. 


WEARINESS. A Book for 
Small 8vo. y. ^ 

CHRISTIAN BIOGRAPHIES. 

Madame Louise de ^ance, 
Daughter of Louis xv., known 
also as the Mother T^r^se de 
St. Augus/in. 

A Dominican Artist * a Sketch of 
the Life of the Rev.-Fere Besson, 
of the»Order of St. Dominic^ 

Henri Perreyve. By P^re 
Gratry. 

St. Fb^ANCIS de Salej, Bishop and 
Prince of Geneva. 


Languid and Lon*ly. Large Type. 

Nine Vols. Crown Svo. 3s . 6d» each. 

The Revival of Priestly Life 
IN THE Seventeenth Century 
I IN France. 

* A Christian Painter of the 
Nineteenth Century. 
Bossutr AND HIS Contempora- 
ries. 

F^nelon, Archbishop of Cam- 
BRAI. ^ 

Henri Dominique Lacordaire. 

\continued. 
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Lear. — Works by, and Edited by, H. iJ! Sidney Lear.— 
continued. 

DEVOTIONAL WORKS. Edited By H. L. .Sidney Leas. Ntn and 
Uniform Editions, ^ Nine Vols, 2s. net each. 

F^nelon's Spiritual Letters to The Hidden Life bp the Soul. 

Men. The Light of the Conscience. 

Fi^nelon’s Spiritual Letters to Also Cheap Edition, ^amo,, 6d, 
Women. doth limp ; is. doth boards. 

A Selection from the Spiritual Self-Renunciation. From the 
Letters of St. Francis df French. 

Cheap Edition, '^amo, St. Francis de Sales’ Of the 

fid . doth limp ; is. doth boards. Love of God. • 

The Spirit of St. Francis de Selections from Pascal’s 
Sales. 'Thoughts.* 

Lepine.— THE MINISTERS OF JESUS CHRIST. By J. 
Foster Lepine, Vicar of Laiuorbey, Kent. Parts i. and ll. Crown 
8uo. $s. each. 

Liddon.—Works by Henry Parry Liddon, D.D., 'A.C.L.,LL.D. 

SERMONS ON SOME WORDS OF ST. PAUL. Crown %vo. 55. 

SERMONS PREACHED ON SPECIAL OCCASIONS, 1860-1889. 
Crown Bvo. $s. t 

CLERICAL LIFE AND WORK : Sermons. Crown Svo. 51. 

ESSAYS AND .ADDRESSES : lectures on Buddhism— Lectures on the 
Life of St. Paul— Papers on Dante. Crown Svo. 5J. 

EXPLANATORY ANALYSIS OF PAUI/S EPISTLE TO THE 
ROMANS. Svo . 145. 

EXPLANATORY ANALYSIS OF ST. PALL'S FIRST EPISTLE 
TO TIMOTHY. &vo. 7s. 6J. • 

SERMONS ON OLD TESTAMENT SU^ECTS. Crown Sva. 51. 
SERMONS ON SOME WORDS OF CHRIST. Crown 9vo. 51. 

THE DIVINITY OF OUR LORD AND SAVIOUR JESUS CHRI.ST. 
Being the Hampton Lectures for 1866. Crown Svo. ss. 

ADVENT IN ST. PAUL'S. Crown (kio. sr.* 

CHRISTMASTIDE IN^T. PAUL’S. Crown Svo. y. 

PASSIONTIDE SERMONS. Crown Svo. 51. 

EASTER^N ST. P.AUL’S. Sermons bearing chiefly on the Resurrec- 
tion of our Lord. Two Vols. C^own Svo.0 y. 6d. each. JCheap 
Edition in one Volume. Crov^t Svo. 51. 

[conUnaed. 
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Liddon.— Works Henry Parry Liddon, D.D., D.C.L, 

continued. 

SERMONS PREACHED fiEFORE THE bNIVERSITY OF 
OXFORD. Two Vols. Crown Svo. y. 6 d, eqfh. Cheap Edition in 
one Volunre. Crown Svo, 51. 

THE MAGNIFICAT. Sermons in St. Paul's. Crown Bvo, 2s, net 

SOME ELEMENTS OF RELIGION. Lent Lectures. Small Bvo. 
2S, net, \Tke Crown Bvo Edition (5J.) may still be had,"] 

SELECTIONS FROM, THE WRITINGS OF. Crown Bvo. y. 6 d. 


Lnckock.— Works by Herbert Mortimer Luckock, D.D., 
Dean of Lichfield. 

THE SPECIAL CHARACTERISTICS OF THE FOUR GOSPELS. 
Crown Bvo, 6 s, 

after DEATH. An Examination of the Testimony of Primitive 
Times respecting the State of the Faithful Dead, and their Relationship 
to the Living. Crown Bvo, 35, net. 

THE INTERMEDIATE STAtJ; BETWEEN DEATH AND 
JUDGMENT. Being 0. Sequel to After Death. Crown Bvo, y. net, 

FOOTPRINTS OF THE SON OF MAN, as traced by St. Mark. Being 
Eighty Portions for Private Study, Family Reading, and Instruction 
in Church. Crown Bvo... not. 

FOOTPRINTS OF THE APOSTLES, as traced hy St. Luke in the 
Acts. Being Sifty Portions for Private Study, and Instruction in 
Church. A Sequel to ‘ Footprints of the Son of Man, as traced by 
St Mark.' Two Vo^s. Crown Bvo. 12s. 

THE DIVINE LITURGY. Being the Order for Holy Communion, 
Historically, Doctrinally, and Devotionally set forth, in Fifty Portions. 
Crovm Bvo. 3^. net, 

STUDIES IN THE HISTORY OF THE BOOK OF COMMON 
PRAYER. The Anglican Reform— 'ITe Puritan Innovations— The 
Elizabethan Reaction-* The Capline Settlement With Appendices. 
Crown Bvo, 3J. net. 

THE BISHOPS IN THE TOWER. A Record of ilirring Events 
* affecting the Ckirch and Nonconformists from the Restoration to the 
Revolution. Crown Bvo, 3/. ne^. 
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Lyra Germanica: Hymns for the Sundays and Chief Festivals 

of the Christian Year. First Series. i6mo, with red borderst 2S. net. 

MacOolL— Works by the Rev. Malcolm MacColl, D.D., Canon 
Residentiarjr^of Ripon. 

THE REFORMATION SEITLEMENT: Examined in the Light of 
History and Law. Tenth Edition, Revised, with a new Preface. 
Crown Svo. ^s. 6d. net, 

CHRISTIANITY IN RELATION TO SCIENCE AND MORALS. 
Crown Bvo. 6s. 

LIFE HERE AND HEREAFTER : Sermonf?, Crown Bvo. 7s. 6d. 
Marriage Addresses and Marriage Hymns. By the Bishop of 

London, the Bishop of Rochester, the B?shop ov Truro, the Dean 
OF Rochester, the Dean of Norwich. Archdeacon Sinclair, 
Canon Duckworth, Canon Newbolt, Canon Knox Little, 
Canon Rawnsley, the Rev. J. Llewellyn Davies, D.D., the Rev. 
W. Allen Whitworth, etc. Edited by the Rev. O. P. Wardell- 
Yer BURGH, M. A., Vicar of the Abbey Church of St. Mary, Tewkesbury. 
Crown Svo. 51. 

Mason.— Works by A. J. Mason, D.D., Lady Margat'et’s Reader 
in Divinity in the University of Cambridge and Canon of Canterbury. 
PURGATORY; THE STATE OF THE FAITHFUL DEAD; 
INVOCATION OF SAINTS. Three Lectures. Crown Svo. 3$. 6d. 
net. 

THE FAITH OF THE GOSPEL. A Manual of Christian Doctrine, 
Crown Svo. 7s. 6d. Chenp Edition. Crown Svo. 3s. net. 

THE RELATION OF CONFIRMATION TO BAPTISM. As taught 
in Holy Scripture and the Fathers. Crown Svo. 7s, 6d, 

Maturin.— Works by the Rev. B." W. Maturin. 

SOME PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICES OF THE SPIRITUAL 
LIFE. Crown Svo. 4J. 6d. 0 

PRACTICAL STUDIES ON THE PARABLES OF OUR LORD. 
Crown Svo. 3s. a 

Medd.-THE PRIEST TO THE ALTAR ; or, Aids to the 
Devout Celebration of Holy Communion, chiefly after Ae Ancient 
English Use of Sarum. By Peter Goldsmith Medd, m.A., Canon 
of St. Alban’s. Fourth Edition, revise^ and ep^rged. Royal Svo, 13s. 

Meyrick.-THE DOOTRINE OF, THE CHURCH OF 

England on the Holy CommUiiion Restated as a Guide at the PFesent 
Time. By the Rev. F. Meyrick, M.A Crown Bvo. 4s. 6d. 

Monro.— SjIKCRED ALLEGORIES. By Rev. Edward Monro. 

Complete Edition in one yolume, neiti IHAtrations. Crowk ivt, 
3J, 6d. net. 
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Mortiiner. —Works by the Rev. A. G. Mortimer, D.D., Rector 
of St. Mark’s, Philadelphia. 

THE EUCHARISTIC SACRIHCE: An Historical and Theological 
Investig'ation of the Sacrificial Conception of tht^Holy Eucharist in the 
Christian Church. Crown ^vo. los. 6d. 

CATHOLIC FAITH AND PRACTICh: ; A Manual of Theology. Two 
Parts. Crown 8vo. Sold Separately. Part i. 7s. 6d. Part 11. pj. 

JESUS AND THE RESURRECTION : Thirty Addresses for Good 
Eriday and Easter. Crown Zvo, 5?. 

HELPS TO MEDITATION : Sketches for Every Day in the Year. 

Vol. I. Advent to Trinity. Zvo. js. 6d. 

Vol. n. Trinity to* Advent. 8m 7s. 6d. 

STORIES FROM CxENESIS: Sermons for (Children. CrownZvo, 4.^. 
THE LAWS OF HAPPINESS; or, The Peatitudes as teaching our 
Duty to God, Self, and our Neighbour. iZmo. 2s, 

THE LAWS OF PENITENCE; Addresses on the Words of our Lord 
from the Cross. j6mo. 1^. 6d, 

SERMON 9 I 1 N MINIATURE FOR EXTEMPORE PREACHERS: 
Sketches for Every Sunday and Holy Day of the Christian Year. 
Crown Ztw. 6j. 

NOTES ON THE SEVEN PENITENTIAL PSAT.MS, chiefly from 
Patristic Sources, 8m y^od. 

THE SEVEN LAST WORDS OF OUR MOST HOLY REDEEMER : 
with Meditations on some Scenes in His Passion. Crown Zvo. 5J. 

LEARN OF JESUS CHRIST TO DIE : Addresses on the Words of our 
Lord from the Cross, taken as teaching the way of Preparation for 
Death. i6mo. 2s, , ^ 

Mozley.— Works bj J. B. Mozley, D.D., late Canon of Christ 
Church, and Regius Professor of Divinity at Oxford. 

ESSAYS, HISTORICAI. AND PHILOLOGICAL. Two Vols. Zvo. 
2^. 

EIGHT LECTURES ON MIRACLES. Being the Bampton Lectures 
for 18^5. Crown Zvo, y. net, 

ruling IDEAS IN EARLY AGES AND THEIR RELATION 
TO OLD TESTAMENT*FAITH. Zvo^ 6s, 

SERMONS PREACHER. BEFgRE THE UNIVERSITY OF 
OXFORD, and on Various Occasions. Crown Zvo. y. net, 

SERMONS, PAROCHIAL AND OCCASIONAL. Crown Svo. 
net, ^ 

A feviEW OF T&E BAPtlSM^L CONTROVERSY. Crmen Bm 
. y. net. 
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Newbolt. — Works by the Rev. W. C E. Newbolt, M.A., Canon 
and Chancellor of St, PauPs Cathedral. ■ 

APOSTLES OF THE LORD: bejng Siv T.'^jiiircs on Pastoral Tbeo- 
logy, delivered in the Divinity School, Ciambridge, Lent Term, 1901. 
Crcnvn Svo. net. 

RELIGION. Crown Svo. 51. (The Oxford Library of Practical 
Theology.) 

THE DIAL OF PRAYER : bnng Devotions for Every Hour. Small 
8vo. 2S. 

WORDS OF EXHORTATION. Sermons Preached at St Paxil’s and 
elsewhere. Croirn 8v'\ 5.T. net. 

PENITENCE AND PE.\CE : being Addressed on the 51st an^l 23rd 
Psalms. Crown Bvo. 2 S, net. * 

PRIESTLY IDEALS ; being a Course of Practical Lectures delivered in 
St Paul's Cathedral to ' Uur Society' and other Clergy, in Lent, 1898. 
Crown Bvo. 31. 6d. 

THE GOSPEL OF EXPERIENCE ; or, the Witness of Human Life 
to the truth of Revelation. Being the Boyle Lectures for 1895. 
Crown Svo. 51. 

COUNSELS OF FAITH AND PRACTICE: being SenMons preached 
on various occasions. Crown Bvo. 51. 

SPECULUM SACERDOTUM ; or, the Divine Model of the Priestly 
Life. Crown Bvo. yj. 6d. 

THE FRUIT OF THE SPIRJT. Being Ten Addresses bearing on 
the Spiritual Life. Crown Bvo, 2s. net. 

THE MAN OF GOD. Smell Svo. js. 6d, 

THE PRAYER BOOK : Its Voice and leaching. Crown Bvo. 2S*nel, 

Newman,— Works by John Henry Newman, B.D., sometime 
Vicar of St. Mary’s, Oxford! ^ 

LETTERS ANV) CORRESPONDENCE OF TOHN HENRY NEW- 
MAN DURING HIS LIFE IN THE ENGLIiH CHURCH. With 
a brief Autobiography. Edited, at Cardinal Newman’s request, by 
Anne Mozley. 2 vols. Crown Bvo. 75. ^ 

PAROCHIAL AND PLAIN SERMONS. Eij^tht Vols. Crown Bvo. 
3^. 6d. each. 

SELECTION, ADAPTED TO THE SEASONS OF THf ECCLE- 
SIASTICAL YEAR, from the ‘ Parochiai and Plain Sermons.* Crown 
Svo. 3j. 6d. . • t 

FIFTEEN SERMONS ERRACHED BEFORE THE UNIVERSITY 
OF OXFORD. Crown S7'o. jr. 6d. * 

SERMONS BEARING UPON SUBJECTS OF THE DAY. Crown 
Bvo, 3j, 6d. 

LECTUR» ON THE DOCTRINE OF JUSTIFICATION. Crown 
Bvo. 3J. 6rf. • . • • 

\* A Complete Li at of Cardinal Newwfkn*e Worka can be had on Appltcdtlon. 
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Osboifne.— Works 6y Edward Osborne, Mission Priest of the 
Society of St. John the Evangelist, Cowley, Oxford. 

THE CHILDREN’S SAVIOUR. Instructions to Children on the Life 
of Our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. Illustrated. i6mo. 2s.net, 

THE SAVIQUR KING. Instructions to Children on Old Testament 
Types and Illustrations of the Life of Christ. Illustrated. i6mo. 25. net. 

TjHE CHILDREN’S FAITH. Instructions to Children on the Apostles’ 
Creed. Illustrated. i6mo. 2j. net. 

Ottley.-~ASPECTS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT: being the 
Bampton Lectures for 1897. By Robert Lawrence Ottley, M.A., 
Vicar of Winterbourne Bassett, Wilts ; sometime Principal of the 
Pusey House. 8m# yr. td. 

Oxford (The) Library of Practical Theology.— Edited by the 
Rev. W. C. E. Newbolt, M.A., Canon and Chancellor of St. Paul’s, 
and the Rev. Darwell Stone, M.A., Principal of the Missionary 
College, Dorchester. ^ Crown Zvo. 5J. each. 

RELIGION. By the Rev. W. C. E. Newbolt, M.A., Canon and 
Chancellor of St, Paul's. \Ready. 

HOLY bI[pTISM. By the Rev. Darwell Stone, M.A., Principal of 
the Missionary College, Dorchester. [ Ready . 

CONFIRMATION. By the Right Rev. A. C. A. Hall, D.D., Bishop 
of Vermont. [Ready, 

THE HISTORY OF THE BOOPK OF COMMON PRAYER. By 
the Rev. Leighton Pullan, M.A., Fellow of St. John Baptist's 

, Oxford, [Ready, 

HOLY MATRIMONY. By the Rev. W. J. Knox Little, M.A., 
Canon of Worcester. [Ready. 

THE INCARNATION.^ By <hc Rev. H. V. S. EcK, M.A.. St. 
Andrew’s, Bethnal Green. [Ready. 

FOREIGN MISSIONvS. By the Right Rev. E. T *. Churton, D.D., 
formerly Bishop of Nassau. [Ready. 

PRAYER. By the Rev. Arthur John Worlledge, M.A,, Canon and 
Chancellor of TrurA • [Ready. 

THE CHRISTIAN TRADITION. By the Rev. Leighton Pullan, 
M.A., Fellow of St. John's College, Oxford. [In ike press. 

SUNDAY. By the Rev. W. B. Trevelyan, M.A.. Vicar of St. 
Matthew’s, Westminster. [In preparation. 

THE BIBLE, pf the R<*v. Darwell Stone, M. A., Joint Editor of 

-fhe Series. ^ * [In preparation. 

THE CREEDS. By the Rev. fA. G. Mortimer, D.D., Rector of 
St. Mark’s, Philadelphia. [In preparation. 

THE CHURCH CATECHISM THE CHRISTIA|| 4 ’S MANUAL. 

• By the Rev. W. C. ^ Nf-WBOLT, M.A., Joint Editor of the Series. 

[In preparation, 
[continued^ 
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Oxford (The) Library of Practical Theolo|y.— 

RELIGIOUS CEREMONIAL. By the Re\^. Walter Howard 
Frere, M.A., Superior of il« Community of the Resurrection, 
Examining Chaplain to the Bisnop of Roorestcr. \In preparation, 
HOLY ORDERSi By the Rev. A. R. Whitham, M.A., Principal of 
Culham College, Abingdon. • [/w preparation, 

VISITATION OF THE SICK. By the Rev. E. F. Russell, M.A., 
St. Alban’s, Holborn. \In preparation. 

CHURCH WORK. By the Rev. Bernard Reynolds, M.A., 
Prebendary of St. Paul’s. [In preparation. 

DEVOTIONAL BOOKS, By the Rev. Cha LES Bodington, Canon 
and Treasurer of Lichfield. \In preparation. 

Paget. — Works by Francis Paget, D.D.* Lord Bishop of t)xford. 
CHRIST THE WAY. Four Addresses given at a Meeting of School- 
masters and others at Hailey bury. Crown ^vo, u. (id. net. 
STUDIES IN THE CHRISTIAN CHARACTER: Sermons. With an 
Introductory Essay. Crown 8w. 4.?. mt. 

THE SPIRIT OF DISCIPLINE: Sermons. Crown 8vo. 4s. net. 
FACULTIES AND DIFFICULTIES FOR BELIEF AND DIS- 
BELIEF. Crown Zvo- 4J. net. 

THE HALLOWING OP WORK. Addresses given at Eton, January 
16-18,1888. Small 8vo. 2s, 

THE REDEMPTION OF WAR: Sermons. Crown Svo. 2s. net. 
Passmore. —Works by the rfev. T. H. Passmore, M.A. 

THE THINGS BEYOND THE TOMB IN A CATHOLIC LIGHT. 

Crenvn Svo. 2j. 6d. net. • 

LEISURABLF STUDIES. Crown Svo. 4s.net. fl^eadr. 

Contents.— The ‘Religions Woman’ — Preachments— Silly Ritual — The Tyr- 
anny of the Word— The Lectern — Thc*Functi<As o\ Ceremonial — Homo Creator — 
Concerning the^nn — Proverbia. 

Percival.— THE INVOCATION OF SAINTS. Treated Theo- 
logically and Historically. By Henry R. Percival, M.A., D.D. 
Crown Svo. 51. ^ 

Pocket Manual of Prayers for the Hours, Etc. With the 

Collects from the Prayer Book. Royal ^ptmo. is. 

Powell.— -CH OR ALIA : a Handy-Book for Parochial Precentors 
and Choirmasters. By the Rev. James Baden Powell, M.A. , 
Precentor of St. Paul’s, Knightsbrid^e. Cr^n Svo. 41. (id. net. 

Practical Reflections. By a Clerjgyman. With Preface by 
H. P. Liddon, D.D., D.C.L., and the Lord Bishop of Lincoln. 
Crown Svo. 

The Boo<rt)F Genesis. 41. 6rf, The Minor Prophets, 4s. 6d, 
The Psalms. 51. Che. Hol^ Gospels. 41. erf. 

Isaiah. 4s. 6d. * Acts to Revelation. 6s. 
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Prepar&tio ; or, Notes of Preparation for Holy Communion, 
founded on the Collect, Epistle, and Gospel for Every Sunday in the 
Year. With Preface by the Rev. George Congreve, S.S. J.E. Crmn 
8vtf. 6j. net. ^ * 

Priest’s Praye* Book (The). Containing Private Prayers and 
Intercessions ; Occasional, School, and Parochial Offices ; Offices for 
the Visitation of the Sick, with Notes, Readings, Collects, Hymns, 
Litanies, etc. With a brief Pontifical. By the late Rev. R. F. 
Littledale, LL.D., D.C.L., and Rev. J. Edward Vaux, M#A., 
F.S.A. Post %vo. 6j. 6rf. 

Pullan. —Works by the Rev. Leighton Pullan, M.A., Fellow 
of St. John Baptises College. 

LECTURES ON RELIGIOxN. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

THE HISTORY OF TIIE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. Crown 
8m 5J. (The Oxford Library of Practical Theology. ) 

Puller.— THE PRIMITIVE SAINTS AND THE SEE OF 
ROME. By F. W. Puller, of the Society of St. John the Evan- 
gelist, Cowley. With an Introduction by Edward, Lord Bishop of 
Lincoln. Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 8m. i6.v. net, 

Pusey.— Works by the Rev. E. B. PUSEY, D.D. 

PRIVATE PRAYERS. With Pre^Sace by H. P. Liddon, D.D., 
late Chancellor and Canon of St. Paul’s. Royal ^2mo. is. 

SPIRITUAL LETTERS OF EDWARD BOUVERIE PUSEY, 
D.D. Edited and prepared for publication by the Rev, J, O. 
Johnston, M.A., Principal of the Theological College, Cuddesdon ; 
and the Rev. W. C. E. Nf.WBOL'^, M.A., Canon and Chancellor of St. 
Paul’s. New and cheaper Edition. With Index. Crown Svo. ss,net. 

Pusey.— THE STORY OF THE LIFE OF DR. PUSEY. 
By the Author of ‘Charles Lowder.’ With Frontispiece. Crown 8m 
7J-. 6d. net. 

EandolpL— Works by B. W. Randolph, D.D., Principal of the 
Theological College and Hon. Canon of Ely. 

THE EXAMPLE OF .THE PASSION : being Addresses given in St. 
Paul's Cathedral at the Mid-Day Service on Monday, Tuesday, Wed- 
nesday, and Thursday in Holy Week, and at the Three Hours^ Service 
on Good Friday, 1897. Small Bvdl 2s. net. 

MEDITATIONS ON THE OLD TESTAMENT for Every Day in 
the Year. Crown 8m 6s. 

THEJ'THRESHOLD* OF THET SANCTUARY: being Short Chapters 
on the Inner Preparation for the Priesthood. Crown 8m 6d, 
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Bede. — THE COMMUNION OF SAINTS: A Lost Link in the 

Chain of the Church's Creed. ByWYLLYS Rede, D.D., Rector of 
the Church of the Incarnation, and Canon of the Cathedral, ’Atalanta, 
Georgia. With a Preface by L^rd Halifax. Cr<mn 8 w, y. 6d, 

RIVIN6tON’S devotional SEEiES. 


l6mOf Red Borders and gilt edges, 
Bickersteth's Yesterday, I'c* 


Day, and For Ever. Giltedftes, 
Chilcot’s Treatise on Evil 
Thoughts. Red edges. 

The Christian Year. Cih edges. 
Herbert’s Poems and Proverbs, j 
Gilt edges. | 

Kempis’ Of the Imitation of | 
Christ. Gilt edge%. 

Lear’s (H, L. Sidney) For Dayo 
A N D Y E R s. Gi It edge ' . 

Lyra Ai’ostolica. Poems i;y 
J. W. liuwDLN, R. H. Fkoude, 
j. Kkulk, j. H. Newman, 
R. I. WiLBERFORCE, AND I. 
Williams ; and a Preface by 
Cardin AL Newman. Gilt edge^. 
Francis de Sales’ (St.) The 
DE^ out Life. Gilt edg *’^. • 


Each 2 s. net. 

Wilson’s The Lord’s odpper. 
Red edges. 

♦Taylor'S (Jeremy ) Holy Living. 

Rcied,j.. 

* Holy Dying. 

Red ^ges. • 

Scudamore’s Steps to the 
Ai.TAR.. Gilt edges 
Lyra Gkrmanica; Hymns for 
THE Sundays and Chief 
Fi'::a»tivals of the Christian 
Year. First Series. Gilt edges. 
Law’s Treatise on Christian 
Perfection, httited by L. H. 
M. Soulsby. Gilt edges. 
Christ and His Cko.ss : Selec- 
tions FROM Samuel Ruther 
ford’s Liun'ERS. Edited by 
L. H, M. Soulsby. Gilt edges. 


* These two in one Volume. 5 J. 


iZrno. •uuthout Red Border .i. Each it. net. 


Bickersteth’s Yesterday, To- 
Day, AND For Ever. « 

The Christia^ Year. j 

Kempis’ Of the Imitation of i 
Christ. | 

Herbert's Poems and Proverbs. 


Scudamore’s Steps to the 
iy.TAR. 

Wilson's The Lord’s Supper, 
Francis de Sales’ (St.) The 
De You'll Life. 

♦Tayt.or’sUkremy) Holy Living. 


* These tivo^n one Volume. 2 s. 6d. 


- — Holy Dying. 


Robhins.~AN ESSAY TOWARD FAITH. By Wilford L 

Robbins, D.D., Dean of the Cathedra! of All Saints’, Albany, U.S. 
Small 35 . net. 

Robinson.-STUDIE^IN THE CllARACTEROF CHRIST. 
By the Rev. C. H. Ror.msoN, M.Aa Canon Missioner ol Ripen; 
Reader in Hausa in the UnivCTsity of Cambridge. Crown 8 m y.6d. 

Romanes.-^THOUGHTS ON THE COLLECTS FOR THE 
TRIim'Y SEASON. By Ethel Romanes, Author of 'The Life 
and Letters of George John Romarfcs.’* Wit!! a Preface by thf Right 
Rev. the Lord Bishop of London, i^mo. 2J. 6rf. / gilt edges. 35. 6d. 
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Sanday. — Works by W. Sanday, D.D., LL.D., Lady Margaret 
Professor of Divinity and Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. 

DIFFERENT CONCEPTIONS* OF PRIESTHOOD AND SACRI- 
FICE : a Report of a ’Conference held at Oxford, December 13 and 
14, 1899.^ Edited by W. Sanday, D.D. Bio. 7s. 6d. 

THE CONCEPTION OF PRIESTHOOD IN THE EARLY CHURCH 
AND IN THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND: Four Sermons. 

’ Crown Bvo» 3r. 6d. 

INSPIRATION : Eight Lectures on the Early History and Origin 6f 
the Doctrine of Biblical Inspiration. Being the Bampton Lectures 
for 1893. Bvo. ys. 6d» 

SandCTS. — F^NELON; HIS FRIENDS AND HIS 
ENEMIES, 1651-1715. By E. K. Sanders. With Portrait. Bvo, 
xoj. 6d. net. 

Scudamore. — STEPS TO THE ALTAR: a Manual of Devotion 
for the Blessed Eucharist. By the Rev. W. E. Scudamore, M.A. 
Royal z^mo, ts. 

On toned paper ^ and rubricated, ns.: The same, with Collects, Epistles, and 

Gospels, ns, tik.:, iBmo, is, net’, Demy iBmo, cloth, large type, u. ^d,; i6mo, 

with red borders, ns. net ; Imperial •^nmo, limp cloth, 6d. 

Simpson.— Works by the Rev. W. J. Sparrow Simpson, M.A., 
Vicar of St, Mark’s, Regent’s Park. 

THE CHURCH AND THE BIBL^ Crown Bvo. 35. 6d. 

THE CLAIMS OF JESUS CHRIST: Lent Lectures. Crown Bvo. ^s. 

Skliiie. — PASTOR AGNORUM : a Schoolmaster’s After- 
thoughts. By John Huntley Skrine, Warden of Glenalmond, 
Author of ‘A Memory of Edward Thring, etc. Crown 8vo. 5J. net. 

Songs, The, of Degrees; or, Gradual Psalms, interleaved with 
Notes from Neale and Littledale’s Commentary oh the Psalms. By 
A. B. B. Crowi^Bvo. is. net. 

Soulsby.— SUGGESTIONS ON PRAYER. By Lucy H. M. 

SOULSBY. iBmo. I/, net. * 

Stone.— Works by the Rev. Darwell Stone, M.A., Principal 
of porchester Missionary College. 

OUTLINES OF MEDITATIONS FOR USE IN RETREAT. Crown 
8vo. 2S, 6d. net,^ '■ 

•CHRIST AND- HUMAN LIFE: Lectures delivered in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral in January 1901 ; together with a Sermon on ' The Father- 
hood of God,' Crown Bvo. ns. 6d. net. 

OUTLINES OF CHRISTIAN DOGMA. Crown Bvo.%:7s. 6d. 

HOLY BAPTISMt Crayon Pvo. (The Oxford Library of FYactical 
Theology.) c 
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Stasnge.— INSTRUCTIONS ON THE IfEVELATiftN OF 
ST. JOHN THE DIVINE: Being an attempt to make this book 
more intelligible to the ordinary reader and so to encourage |he study 
of it. By Rev. Crksswbll Strawgf, MIA., Vicar of Edgbaston, and 
Honorary Canon of Worcester. Crown ^0. 6s. 

Strong.— CHRISTIAN ETHICS : being the Bampton Lectures 
for 1895. By Thomas B. Strong, D.D., Dean of Christ Church, 
O^eford. Svo. 7s. 

Stubbs.-ORD I NATION ADDRESSES. By the Right iRev. 
W. Stubbs, D.D., late Lord Bishop of Oxford. Edited by the Rev. 
E. E. Holmes, formerly Domestic Chaplain to the Bishop ; Hon. 
Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. With Photogravure Portrait 
Crown Bvo, 6s. net. e • 

Tee.-THE SANCTUARY OF SUFFERING. By Eleanor 

Tee. Author of ‘This Everyday Life,’ etc. With a Preface by the 
Rev. J. P. F. Da-Vidson, M.A., late Vicar of St. Matthias*, Earl's Court. 
Crown %vo. 7s. 6d. 

Waggett-THE AGE OF DECISION. By P. N. Waggett, 
M.A., of the Society of St. John the Evangelist, Cowley St. John, 
Oxford. Cfown Zvo. 2s. 6d. net. :> 

Williams.— Works by the Rev. Isaac Williams, B.D. 

A DEVOTIONAL COMMENTARY ON THE GOSPEL NARRA- 
TIVE. Bight Vols. Crown Zvo. sr. each. 

Thoughts on the Study of Tiffk Our Lord’s MiNisTRY(Second Year). 

Holy Gospels. Our Lord’s Ministry (Third Year). 

A Harmony of the Four The Holy Week. 

Evangelists. Our Lord's Passion. * 

Our Ix)rd’s Nativity. Our Lord’s Resurrection. 

FEMALE CHARACTERS OF HOLY) SCRIPTURE. A Series of 
Sermons, frown 8m 5J. 

THE CHARACTERS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. Crown Zvo. 5^. 
THE APOCALYPSE. With Notes and Reflections. Crown Bvo. 51. 

SERMONS ON THE EPISTLES AND GOSPELS FOR THE SUN- 
DAYS AND HOLY DAYS. Two Vols. Crown 8m 51. each. 

PLAIN SERMONS ON CATECHISM. Two Vols. Cr. Svo. 5s. each. 

Wilson.— THOUGHTS ON CONFIRMATION. By Rev. R. 
J. Wilson, D.D.. late Warden of K^ble CollQge. i6mo. is. 6d. 

Wirgman.— Works by A. Theodore Wirgman, D.D., D.C.L., 
Canon of Grahamstowi'p, and vice- Provost of St.^Mary’s 
Collegiate Church, Port Elizabeth, South Africa. 

THE DOC i RINE OF CONFIRMATION. Crown 8m ys. 6d. 

THE CONSTITUTIONAL AUTHORITY OF BISHOPS IN* THE 
CATPICLIC CHURCH. Q'ownSvo. 6s. 
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WordswortlL— Wol*ks by Christopher Wordsworth, D.D., 
sometime Bishop of Lincoln. 

THE HOLY BIBLE (the Old T^tament). With Notes, Introductions, 
and Index. Imperial tvo. 

' Vol. I. The Pentateuch. 251, VoL II. JosfiuA to Samuel. 151. 
Vol. ill. Kings in Esther. 15J, Vol. IV. Jotf to Song of 
Solomon. 251. oL V. Isaiah to Ezekiel. 25J. Vol. VI. 

, Daniel, Minor Prophets, and Index. 151. 

Also supplied in 13 Parts. Sold separately. 

THE NEW TESTAMENT, in the Original Greek. With Notes, Intro- 
ductions, and Indices, Imperial %vo. 

Vol, I. * Gospels and Acts of the Apostles, ay. Vol. II. 
1 Epistles, Apocalypse, and Indices. 37^. 

Also supplied in 4 Parts. Sold sepq-rately, 

A CHURCH HISTORY TO A.D. 451. Four Vols. Crown 8m 
VoL I. To THE Council ok NicAiA, a.d. 325. Ss. 6d. Vol. II. 
From the Council of Nic^ea to that of Constantinople. 
6s. Vol. III. CO.^TINUATION. 6s. Vol. IV. CONCLUSION, TO 
the Council of Chalcedon, a.d. 451. 6s. 

THEOPHIiL.US ANGLICANUS : a Manual of Instruction on the 
Church and the Anglican Branch of it. lamo. as. 6d. 

ELEMENTS OF INSTRUCTION ON THE CHURCH. i6mo. 
IS. cloth. 6d. sewed. 

THE HOLY YEAR : Original Hymi^a. \6mo. as. 6d. and is. Limp, 6d. 
,, ,, With Music. Edited by W. H. Monk. Square^vo. 4^.60?. 

ON THE INTERMEDIATE STATE OF THE SOUL AFTER 
DEATH, yimo, is. 

Wordsworth.— Works by John Wordsworth, D.D., Lord 
Bishop of Salisbury. ^ 

THE MINISTRY OF GRACE : Studies in Early Church History, with 
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